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Art. I.—Professor Robertson Smith and the Pentateuch. 


HE notorious article on the “ Bible” in the second volume 
of the Encylopedia Britannica has been followed by 
another in the eleventh volume upon a kindred theme. To 
judge by this later article, upon the “ Hebrew Language and 
Literature,” the views of Professor Smith upon the age and 
composition of the Pentateuch have undergone little change. 
If anything, some crucial points are now expressed with 
somewhat less reserve. The former opinion, that the whole 
Pentateuch is “not the uniform production of one pen, but 
that in some way a variety of records of different ages and 
styles have been combined to form a single narrative,” is 
retained. The “earliest date of written law-books” is still 
stated to be “ uncertain.” If Deuteronomy was regarded in the 
earlier article as “ aprophetic programme ... put forth for 
the first time in the days of Josiah,” the same assertion is now 
repeated in not very dissimilar words. The previous opinion 
that there could be “no reasonable doubt that the priests 
possessed written legal collections of greater or less extent 
from the days of Moses downwards” is now expressed less 
guardedly, for “it may fairly be made a question,” it is said 
in the later article, “whether Moses left in writing any other 
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laws than the commandments on the tables of stone.” So also 
the hesitant suggestion as to the priority of Deuteronomy to 
Leviticus is now proposed categorically. And if, five years 
ago, Professor Smith not only denied the unity of authorship 
of the so-called Books of Moses, but traced three distinct 
strata in their composition—the popular, prophetical, and 
priestly narratives,—he refers no less confidently to-day, first, 
to the stratum of popular literature—“the admirable prose 
narratives . . . eminently fresh and vivacious, full of exact 
observation of nature and of men . . . the authors (of which) 
are too intent upon the story to interpose their own comments 
or point a moral, . . . (although) it can hardly be said that the 
writings of this period have a specifically religious purpose ;” 
secondly, to the subsequent manipulation and enlargement of 
these prose narratives, which were “taken over and incor- 
porated by a later (prophetic) historian with a distinctly 
religious purpose ;” and, thirdly, to the inference that this 
prophetic version formed in turn the material for a priestly 
manipulation “in the age of the systematisation of the 
ceremonial law.” There is a weighty proverb about “half 
truths,” and an excellent and unusual opportunity was certainly 
afforded by this later article to Professor Smith for removing 
misapprehensions by clearly stating what he believed to be 
“the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth ;” but, 
so far from modifying or completing the views previously 
expressed, the reader is begged to fill up any hiatus in the 
later article by reference to the earlier one. The two articles, 
it is manifest, are substantially at one, first, upon the com- 
posite character of the Penteteuch; and secondly, upon the 
analysis of that composite character. 

Professor Smith’s analysis of the Pentateuch is as follows. 
A succession of writers is, he thinks, traceable. First, there 
was the non-Levitical Elohist, partly the author and partly 
the compiler (from oral tradition and previous writings) of 
the so-called popular literature, who certainly wrote before the 
eighth century before Christ. Next came the Deuteronomist, 
who, somewhere about the time of Josiah, re-wrote the ancient 
ordinances of Israel, “difficult to suppose as old as Moses,” in 
a prophetic spirit. Thirdly, there was a prophetical writer, 
the Jehovist, only possibly the Deuteronomist, who “ finally 
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shaped” the historical books “ after the fall of Jerusalem,” with 
the intentional design of enforcing “ prophetic teaching.” In 
their turn these writers. were succeeded by a priestly scribe 
who penned “the Levitico-Elohistic document, which embraces 
most of the laws of Levitieus, with large parts of Exodus and 
Numbers.” “At length in Exile a final redactor completed 
the great work.” Or this analysis may be presented from 
another standpoint, confining the attention to the great legal 
system of the Pentateueh. Professor Smith thinks that, at 
the death of Moses, the only laws left in writing were the 
Ten Commandments; that for some centuries the only addi- 
tional laws were “the oral decisions of priests ;” that in the 
eighth century B.c. at the latest, the written code received the 
accession of several colleetions of old laws, which now form 
Exod. xx.-xxiii.; that in the days of Josiah Deuteronomy came 
to light, wherein the ancient ordinances already mentioned 
were “written in a popular and prophetic spirit ;” that it is 
“probable that legal provisions, which the prophets and their 
priestly allies felt to be necessary for the maintenance of the 
truth, were often embodied in legislative programmes by which 
previous tradition was gradually modified ; that Ezekiel com- 
menced the construction of an enlarged and systematized 
ceremonial code; that “the systematisation of the ceremonial 
law on lines first drawn by Ezekiel marks the commencement 
of the third and last period of Hebrew literature ;” and that 
when Ezra came to Jerusalem professedly armed with the 
Book of the Law of Moses, all he meant was that this book, the 
Pentateuch, the recent production of an exilic scribe, “ expounded 
and developed Mosaic principles in relation to new needs,” 
whereas “the public recognition” of this book by Ezra “was 
the declaration that the religious ordinance of Israel (we may 
be pardoned for putting the words in italics) had ceased to 
admit of development.” To state this theory in broad terms, 
it is this briefly: that the Ten Commandments are alone 
Mosaic ; that Exod. xx.-xxiii. was written before the days of 
Hosea and Isaiah; that Deuteronomy belongs to the time of 
Josiah ; whilst the remainder of the written law did not become 
public property till after the Exile. 

Of course, these views are neither original nor novel. They 
are the logical outcome of principles which have been long 
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known to scholars. The composite theory of the authorship of 
the Book of Genesis was hinted at a couple of centuries ago 
by Richard Simon, and has been a common battle-ground for 
exegetes, since Eichhorn, in the fourth edition of his Hinleitung, 
embodied and developed the suggestive views of Astruc, the 
French physician. So, too, many have attributed Deuteronomy 
to the days of Josiah, since the publication of Vater’s Appendix 
to his Commentar and De Wette’s dissertation De Deuteronomio. 
And as for the post-Exilic date of Leviticus, it was suggested 
by Poppe in 1862, put forth by Graf in 1865, elaborated by 
Kuenen, in his History of the Religion of Israel, published in 
1869 and 1870, and has hence become, through its English 
translation, very common property. Nor can these views be 
said to be unknown even in popular circles since the publica- 
tion of Colenso’s broadsides. If they have awakened greater 
attention than Dr. Samuel Davidson’s article on Adam, that 
publicity has been due to certain adventitious circumstances 
of place, manner, and exponent. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica has a recognised position. To 
use the words of its latest editor, it aims at being at once a 
“register” and an “instrument” of scientific progress. It has 
won its way in the past by surveying in outline the existing field 
of knowledge, and at the same time by embodying the fruits of 
original observation and research; and this twofold object of 
summarising and suggesting is its present ideal. Further, the 
position it takes in relation to the active controversies of the 
time, religious as well as scientific and philosophical, is per- 
fectly distinct. Let Professor Baynes speak for himself. “The 
prolific activity,” says he, in his prefatory notice, “of modern 
science has naturally stimulated speculation, and given birth 
to a number of somewhat crude conjectures and hypotheses : 
the air is full of novel and extreme opinions arising often from 
a hasty or one-sided interpretation of the newer aspects and 
results of modern inquiry: the higher problems of philosophy 
and religion, too, are being investigated afresh from opposite 
sides in a thoroughly earnest spirit, as well as with a directness 
and intellectual power, which is certainly one of the striking 
signs of the times ; this fresh outbreak of the inevitable contest 
between the old and new is a fruitful source of exaggerated 
hopes and fears and of excited denunciations and appeals ;” 
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but Professor Baynes continues : “In this conflict a work like 
the Encyclopedia is not called upon to take any direct part ; it 
has to do with knowledge rather than opinion; . . . its main 
duty is to give an accurate account of the facts and an im- 
partial summary of results in every department of inquiry and 
research ;” and when the editor adds, “ Jé cannot be the organ 
of any sect, or party in Science, Religion, or Philosophy,” pardon 
may be accorded if the wise words are emphasised by italics. 
Such being the deliberate purpose of the Encyclopedia, an aim 
admirably preserved by the large majority of its contributors, 
it was not surprising that the article upon the “ Bible” should 
awaken attention. So far from giving “ an impartial summary 
of results,” a summary of the surmises of but one school of 
exegetes was given, a school whose most prominent advocates 
have expressly asserted their disbelief in Miracles, in predictive 
Prophecy, and in an Inspiration other than deistic or panthe- 
istic. When this article did very distinctly become “the organ 
of a sect or party” in theological science, it was not astonishing 
that it evoked even passionate animadversion. Views which 
have scarcely been advocated by a score of respectable scholars 
were put forward absolutely as the commonly accepted and 
indisputable results of unbiassed research, as a true “ register” 
of past inquiry and a sure “ instrument” of future progress, as 
“ knowledge rather than opinion.” 

So, too, there was something not a little extraordinary in the 
manner of the presentation of this composite theory. Of 
course no adequate summary of recent investigations into the 
authorship of the Pentateuch could ignore such eminent writers 
upon the subject as Eichhorn and Ilgen, Bleek and De Wette, 

{wald and Davidson, Hupfeld and Dillmann, Fiirst and Knobel, 
Noldeke and Schrader, Graf, Kuenen, Kalisch, Kayser, Colenso, 
Wellhausen, and Reuss; but it might well excite amazement 
when the views of but one sub-section of these writers were 
cited in a professedly adequate summary to the exclusion of 
related opinions, to say nothing of the complete silence as to 
the contentions of more conservative critics such as Sack, Heng- 
stenberg, Hiivernick, Ranke, Drechsler, Baumgarten, Kurtz, 
Keil, and ninety-nine hundredths of the Biblical scholars of 
England, Scotland, and Ameriea. Just as a conservative critic 
would be amenable to a charge of one-sidedness who expounded 
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his own favourite hypothesis without a hint at any difference 
of opinion, so also the advanced critic (as he loves to call him- 
self and as we mey designate him by courtesy) is no less open 
to a similar charge, if he practically regards his own theory as 
alone deserving of citation. Professor Smith was by no means 
called upon to conceal his own tendency ; he was called upon 
to give no countenance to that cant of some German writers 
which makes a sect in Biblical science alone scientific, and the 
self-styled “ critical” school alone critical. Quite apart from 
doctrinal prepossessions, it is quite possible, as many eminent 
expositors have shown, to maintain the unity of the Pentateuch 
and its Mosaic authorship on purely philological, literary, and 
critical grounds, and no “summary of recent investigations” 
can be deserving of the name which does not present both sides 
of so unsettled a controversy. It was scarcely astonishing, 
therefore, that the manner in which Professor Smith wrote of 
the “ Bible” should arouse irritation and some anger. When 
one theory of the composition of the Pentateuch,—to restrict 
ourselves to the subject actually before us,—was put forward 
as the only theory extant, or at least as the only theory deserv- 
ing of mention, and a burning question of the day was treated 
as if one party to the controversy had become so completely 
victorious that the other party was too insignificant for notice, 
some causticity ef protest was not inexplicable. Unhappily 
this just cause for complaint is not removed by the article 
upon “ Hebrew Literature.” Let Professor Donaldson’s article 
upon the “ Acts of the Apostles” be compared with either of 
Professor Smith’s, and the difference between impartiality and 
partiality will become evident. The authorship and date of the 
Acts has been the subject of almost as prolonged and separative 
a controversy as the authorship and date of the Pentateuch. 
But, as a summary of results, Dr. Donaldson does not content 
himself with expressing his own views. Those views are per- 
fectly clear ; but fidelity to what he esteems the truth does not 
blind him to the claims of thinkers of opposite sentiments ; he 
therefore gives an admirable and helpful analysis of the related 
questions, and of the arguments used by investigators of very 
different schools in settling the points in dispute. Or Professor 
Smith may be cited against Professor Smith. Why did he not 
accord to the Old Testament the same justice he has accorded 
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to the New,—in stating both sides of the questions to be 
answered? And, in his scholarly sketch of Hebrew philology, 
although all mention is excluded of such eminent and influen- 
tial philologists as Delitzsch and Fleischer, we do not find him 
expounding one school only to the exclusion of all others. It 
was scarcely to be wondered at therefore that such partisan 
treatment should elicit disapproval A judicial summing-up 
should hold an even balance between the counsel on both 
sides. 

Let us add to these peculiarities of place and manner the 
further fact that the exponent of these opinions occupied a 
professorial chair in the Free Church of Scotland, and the 
unenviable notoriety is explained. The limitations under 
which Professor Smith wrote shall not be forgotten. He was 
not at liberty to convert the pages of the Encyclopedia into an 
instrument for ex cathedra dogmatic statement. It would have 
been a misapprehension of the task he had undertaken, if he 
had simply taken for granted the Confessional views of Inspira- 
tion to which he had given his adherence. To have assumed 
the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch without a reasoned 
exposition of the arguments for and against, to have given 
immediate credence to the direct Divine converse attributed to 
Moses without a clear statement of the grounds for such belief, 
or to have taken for granted that every word of the Old Testa- 
ment was authentic and credible without a presentation of the 
data upon which such a conviction was based,—from all such 
modes of procedure he was debarred. But he was not debarred 
from stating much he has scrupulously omitted. A critical 
estimate of the writings of Shakespeare of necessity includes 
some comparison, however brief, of Shakespeare with other 
dramatists and poets, and some statement was at least to be 
expected of the supereminence of Holy Scripture and of the 
foundation upon which that supereminence is based. If the 
Koran cannot be scientifically studied without a definite induc- 
tive estimate of its claim to Divine inspiration, is there no such 
prerequisite for the Bible? In a review of the Old Testament, 
or of the course of Hebrew literature, was no reference legiti- 
mate to the Messianic elements, to the unusual prophetic 
phenomena, to miracles, to the exceptional morality, to the 
concatenated development of doctrine so manifestly super- 
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natural, to the subtle, and of course preordained, links of con- 
nection between the Old Testament and the New, to the 
blended aim of education and preparation in Judaism? Let us 
suppose an erudite Hindu, who has broken with the faith 
of his fathers and is in earnest search after truth in religion 
wherever he can find it, to have consulted the Encyclopedia 
Britannica upon such themes as Aeronautics, Anatomy, and 
Modern Gunnery; and having been struck with the fulness 
and manifest fairness everywhere apparent, let us suppose 
him to have determined to read with care the articles upon 
the “ Bible” and “ Hebrew Literature,” written, as he is led to 
believe, by an eminent Christian specialist; what opinion 
would he form of the Book of Books, and what aid would he 
receive in passing a rational judgment upon the “Sacred Book 
of the Christians”? Moreover, should he happen to compare the 
Bible itself with Professor Smith’s article thereupon, how could 
he avoid a somewhat pronounced view either upon Professor 
Smith’s trustworthiness or the veracity of Scripture? It was, 
therefore, intelligibly enough matter for surprise when a Pro- 
fessor of Biblical literature, whose only pupils were candidates 
for the Christian ministry, was found to be associating himself 
with a school of thought which had hitherto consisted for the 
most part, if not wholly, of men of avowed rationalistic ten- 
dencies. It was intelligibly enouglt matter for surprise when 
a theological Professor in a Church famed for its loyalty to the 
Scriptures omitted all reference to those inductions which 
were to be legitimately drawn from the Bible. Or, to speak 
yet more precisely, it was intelligibly enough matter for sur- 
prise when, what is expressly stated times without number to 
be the word of the Lord to Moses (to refer to the frequent 
phrase in Leviticus, and elsewhere in the Five Books) was 
regarded by Professor Smith as the Word of God presumably, 
but given to prophets several centuries after Moses, and 
ascribed to Moses fora religious end. Were not the questions 
involved and ignored interwoven with the dearest religious 
convictions of many who were not necessarily unread, and 
whose rejection of the composite theory was deliberate? Pro- 
fessor Smith, it is true, speaks of the date of Leviticus as 
turning almost wholly on archeological inquiries. But he 
must use the word in a somewhat wide sense. “The Lord 
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spake unto Moses,” says Leviticus, and when these words are 
expounded “The Lord spake unto prophets and priests who 
ascribed their own conclusions to Moses with a purpose,” is 
the question at issue simply archeological? When Nehemiah 
presents to the assembled tribes the newly-completed legal 
code, if Professor Smith is to be believed, saying, “ This is the 
Law of Moses the man of God,” is the difference of view merely 
antiquarian and archeological? When Jesus is Himself 
asserted to have associated the Jewish law of marriage with 
Moses, to have expressly referred to the Exodus as part of the 
Book of Moses, and to have asked in so many words, “ Did not 
Moses give you the Law,” and that in a connection not satisfied 
by interpreting the “ Law” to mean the “ Ten Commandments,” 
and when, consequently, Professor Smith must ascribe to Jesus 
either ignorance of the real state of the case, or accommoda- 
tion to popular sentiments, is the question at stake merely 
archeological? Indeed, even Professor Smith acknowledges 
that if the problem turns upon archeological investigation, it 
has a more than archeological interest ; for, as he admits, the 
solution of the problem “ has issues of the greatest importance 
for the theology as well as the literary history of the Old 
Testament.” It was not the singular omissions and conces- 
sions alone in the article before us which raised the recent 
storm, but the fact that these omissions and concessions were 
made by an official exponent to the rising ministry of views 
which were tenable in the Free Church of Seotland. 

We would therefore undertake, it is trusted in no unscientific 
spirit, some brief investigation into the opinions advanced by 
Professor Smith. Happily in his case the task is somewhat 
simpler than it would be with most of the advocates of similar 
views. With them a lengthy preliminary examination would 
be indispensable into the possibility of such a revelation as is 
said to have been given to Moses at Sinai and from the Mercy- 
seat, into the possibility of miracles, and into the possibility 
of a Divine interference in human affairs for special ends. It 
is otherwise with Professor Smith. He has made no avowal 
of antipathy to the common Christian conceptions; and if he 
rejects the ordinary rendering of the authorship of the early 
Biblical books, it is not from any initial objection to their con- 
tents, but solely on the basis of evidence of a philological and 
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historical nature. This makes all the difference in the world 
in the ease with which his contention may be refuted. If the 
Biblical narratives are approached with a prior and irrevers- 
ible opinion that the intercourse between the Deity and 
Moses could not possibly have been different from that between 
the Divine Spirit and Mahomet, Kakya-Mouni, or Zarathustra, 
as Dr. Kuenen does not hesitate to avow, no possible evidence 
from the Bible itself can change the opinion, for any narrative 
which describes miracles or speaks of an exceptional Divine 
revelation is a priori incredible. So also, if an exceptional 
revelation such as that at Sinai is supposed, as by Kalisch, to 
conflict with a fixed belief in evolution, whether that evolution 
be of the nature of a Hegelian or a Spencerian process, no 
mere reference to the Bible itself can possibly remove the 
antecedent opinion, and it is idle in such circumstances to 
attack philology or history till the philosophy in question has 
been overthrown. But in the case of Professor Smith such a 
preliminary philosophical investigation is unnecessary. He 
apparently believes in a miraculous prophecy, for he says, 
“the characteristic of a prophet is a faculty of spiritual intui- 
tion not gained by human reason, but coming to him as a word 
from God Himself;” and in another place he says, “ the prophets 
generally spoke under the influence of the Spirit or ‘the hand 
of Jehovah,” and in yet another passage he seems to allow 
that the author of a prophetical book looks “in a supernatural 
way into the future.” Undoubtedly his ideas upon develop- 
ment are open to misunderstanding. When, for example, he 
declares that the Book of Deuteronomy “cannot be placed at 
the beginning of the theocratic development without making 
the whole history unintelligible,” everything depends upon the 
suppressed major premiss. The course of reasoning, expressed 
syllogistically, appears to run as follows :—“ The only intelli- 
gible theocratic development is one which progresses little by 
little from lower spiritual views to higher; to accept the 
Mosaic authorship of Deuteronomy is to presuppose that the 
whole Divine code of Judaism was given virtually at once to 
Moses ; therefore the Mosaic authorship of Deuteronomy is 
unintelligible.” But such a major, whilst it comes perilously 
near to the pantheistic or deistic or agnostic idea of evolution 
so current just now, would, to put a crucial instance, deny the 
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claims of Christ as to His own exceptional position and work. 
Undoubtedly, too, Professor Smith speaks somewhat too freely 
of the “ creative power of the prophets” as if it were a kind of 
natural genius. Nevertheless, when he speaks of the pro- 
phetical order as “leaders in a great development,” we must 
not ignore his theory of the prophetical intuition “ which came 

. as a word from God Himself.” The singular thing is, 
that whilst accepting a view of inspiration which runs directly 
counter to the evolutional theory of religion, he should regard 
Mosaism as unintelligible if spoken as a whole to Moses. The 
whole law, ceremonial, political, and moral, is unintelligible, 
he seems to think, if transmitted by one man as a Divine 
agent, but is intelligible if transmitted gradually by many who 
“spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” On the same 
rule, we repeat, Christianity may be supposed to be more 
explicable if Christ is left out, or His influence is reduced to a 
minimum. 

Before proceeding to our main task, a few hurried glances 
may be bestowed upon the arguments adduced by Professor 
Smith as the adequate foundation for his revolutionary super- 
structure. They are three in number. First, it is alleged 
that “the law in Exod. xx. 24, ete., contemplates the worship 
of Jehovah on other altars than that of the central sanctuary 
(ef. Deut. xxxiii. 19). . . . But in the reign of Josiah... the 
principle of a single sanctuary can claim the support, not only 
of prophetic teaching, but of a written law-book found in the 
temple, and acknowledged by the high-priests (2 Kings xxii. 
xxiii.).” But what says Exod. xx, 24, etc.? Let the verses be 
transcribed: “An altar of earth thou shalt make Me, and 
shalt sacrifice thereon thy burnt-offerings, thy sheep and thine 
oxen: in all places where I record My name I will come unto 
thee and bless thee. And if thou wilt make an altar of stone, 
thou shalt not build it of hewn stone, for if thou lift up thy 
tool upon it, thou hast polluted it; neither shalt thou go up 
by steps unto Mine altar, that thy nakedness be not discovered 
thereon.” So far, then, from contemplating the worship of 
Jehovah upen other altars than that of the central sanctuary, 
this passage speaks to as wide ar audience as that which 
received the Ten Commandments of one altar only—*“ Mine 
Altar,’—the erection of which was to be preceded by a divine 
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revelation; and it is profoundly suggestive to observe how 
these primary injunctions were subsequently followed in the 
erection and removal of the great altars for public worship. 
teference is made, it is true, to the practice of prophets like 
Samuel and Elijah. It would have been more relevant if 
instances had been given of sacrifices, at promiscuous spots 
and divinely approved, offered by those who were neither 
prophets nor acting under express divine commission. As for 
the prophets, they occupied an analogous position to that of 
the angel whose command legalised the sacrifice made by 
Gideon before his own door. From its direct intercourse with 
the Most High, the prophetic intuition was as authoritative as 
the Sinaitic injunctions. The second reason for the composite 
authorship advanced is that “the legislation (of the written 
law-book found in the Temple and acknowledged by the high- 
priest in the days of Josiah) corresponds, not with the old 
law in Exodus, but with the Book of Deuteronomy.” It would 
have been instructive if the details upon which this assertion 
is based had been presented. For this is a new point made. 
No one had previously asserted upon the evidence afforded in 
the Book of the Kings alone, that the law-book of Josiah’s 
Reformation not only was the Book of Deuteronomy, but that 
it came from a different hand than the one which penned the 
remaining legislation. Others have appealed to supposed 
prophecies after the event,—a line of argument not open to 
Professor Smith with his avowed views of inspiration ; or they 
have endeavoured to prove that the legislation of Deuteronomy 
is of a less developed type than that of Leviticus, by compar- 
ing the laws of the priesthood, the sacrifices, the festal seasons, 
and the tithes; but they have not, whether inadvertently or 
intentionally, endeavoured to show that the statements in the 
Kings argue the existence of Deuteronomy, but not of 
Leviticus. Again, we can only say that if any reader will 
carefully compare Scripture with Scripture, he will find 
numerous references, both superficial and recondite, in the two 
chapters quoted, which absolutely demand the pre-existence 
of the law of Moses in its present form. Thirdly, as “the 
clearest proof that during the period of prophetic inspiration 
there was no doctrine of finality with regard to the ritual law,” 
reliance is placed upon the diversity between Ezekiel and the 
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earlier and later codes—“ the last chapters of Ezekiel sketch 
at the very era of the Captivity an outline of sacred 
ordinances for the future restoration” (different, it is of course 
assumed, in gross and in detail, from the previously existent 
laws). Upon the unsatisfactoriness of this point we shall 
have something to say presently. “From these and similar 
facts,” writes Professor Smith, “it follows indisputably that the 
true and spiritual religion, which the prophets and like- 
minded priests maintained at once against heathenism and 
against unspiritual worship of Jehovah as a mere national 
deity without moral attributes, was not a finished, but a 
growing system, not finally embodied in authoritative docu- 
ments, but propagated mainly by direct personal efforts.” A 
most momentous conclusion, resting at any rate upon an in- 
sufficient presentation of evidence. And here the present 
writer cannot refrain from making a personal statement. 
Assertion cannot, of course, go for much; but he is, neverthe- 
less, desirous of distinctly saying that, whilst he believes he is 
familiar with the whole of the voluminous and arid literature 
upon this controversy, from the suggestive essay of Astruc to 
the last contribution of Delitzsch to the Zeitschrift fiir kirch- 
lichen Wissenschaft und kirchlichen Leben, of Valeton to the 
Studién, and of Bloch to the Jiidische Literaturblatt, he has 
never seen reason, on purely literary, philological, or historical 
zrounds, for more than very slightly qualifying (and that 
mostly with regard to the Book of Genesis) the traditional 
view of the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. What 
Professor Smith himself says upon the Tiibingen School and 
their views upon the New Testament, the present writer 
would say respecting the Dutch School and their views upon 
the Pentateuch : “ The theory has two bases, one philosophical 
or dogmatical, the other historical; and it cannot be pretended 
that the latter basis is adequate if the former is struck away.” 

There are many methods open for the criticism of such a 
scheme of composition as that before us. In perfect con- 
versance with the various objections made by rationalistic and 
critical writers, a consistent history might be built up, which, 
in full harmony with the analogy of Scriptural revelation 
generally, and assuming the system of Mosaism to have been 
divinely given at the outset of the Jewish national life, might 
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display the creative period of the gift of the Law and the 
subsequent growth of that Law into the popular consciousness 
by common processes assisted by prophetic admonitions. Or 
the phenomena of language might be analysed, and solid 
arguments built either upon the existence of written records 
inferrible from the exceptional stability of the Hebrew 
language, or upon the peculiarities of philology discoverable 
from Genesis to Deuteronomy. The Samaritan Pentateuch is 
no mean witness. Further, a comparison of the Books of 
Moses with the Mishna (the latter of which must have com- 
menced when the former, according to Professor Smith, was 
just closing) would afford as overwhelming a parallel as the 
juxtaposition of the Apocryphal and the Historical Gospels. 
So, too, the language of Christ and His apostles, accurately 
scrutinised, forms a most telling branch of inquiry. Bleek’s 
series of minute touches, too exact, distinct, and faithful not 
to have been written by a contemporary, was but the sinking 
of a shaft into a most rich mine. Nor must we forget the un- 
designed coincidences innumerable between law and _ history, 
character and legislation, which would have delighted the 
acute author of the Hore Pauline, had the so-called critical 
school been born in his day. Whilst possibly the most con- 
vincing evidence of all remains to be mentioned, the Five 
Books themselves, which afford a delineated religious system 
of marvellous unity and beneficial purpose, accurately and 
minutely adjusted to be a divine reply to immediate needs, 
and at the same time a divine prophecy of future blessedness. 
The Mosaic System of laws bears unmistakeable traces of 
having been given “at one casting,” as the Germans say. 
Then, too, there is the wide and interesting field of Scriptural 
allusions in history, prophecy, and psalm to the Law given in 
the wilderness. 

The one lode the writer of this article would now work a 
little is that of Scriptural references. Professor Smith says 
that there is “no quite conclusive reference to the Elohistic 
record in the prophets before the Exile.” Confining the 
attention to the code of laws which succeeds Exod. xxiii., all of 
which laws are traced by Professor Smith, with a few excep- 
tions, to the writer he designates the Levitical Elohist, and 
who wrote in the Exile, an endeavour will be made to show 
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that references to the legal code may be found, first, in Ezekiel; 
second, prior to the Exile; third, prior to Josiah, the supposed 
date of Deuteronomy. No perplexing questions of chronology 
shall be entered into. Easy as it would be to criticise the 
dates assigned by Professor Smith to some of the Biblical 
writers, his views shall be provisionally accepted. Thus, accord- 
ing to Professor Smith, before and in the so-called Assyrian 
period of Jewish history, and therefore before the days of 
Josiah, we have the following writers—Amos, Hosea, the 
author of Zech. ix.-xxi., Isaiah, Micah, and Nahum; and in or 
just before the so-called Chaldean period, we have Zephaniah, 
Habakkuk, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, with whom we may 
certainly class the historical books of the Propheta Priores, 
and a large majority-of the Psalms and Proverbs. And let 
the exact nature of this method be understood. One indubit- 
able reference in any pre-Exilic writer to the legal system 
which is peculiar to those parts of the Pentateuch ascribed by 
our author to the Levitical Elohist, is sufficient to disprove his 
view. But not only can one such reference be given, but a 
whole series, from the entire course of writings from Joshua 
to Nehemiah. And if we had space we should like to 
strengthen this evidence by a comparison of the references in 
pre-Exilic writers with those which are to be found in writers 
manifestly post-Exilic. It would then further appear that the 
references in Ezra, Nehemiah, Daniel, the post-Exilic Psalms, 
the Chronicles, Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi, and the entire 
category of the Apocryphal writers, are neither more precise 
nor more numerous than the references we are about to 
adduce. As has been said elsewhere, “The fact is, criticism 
would undertake a very enlightening inquiry, if it would set 
itself to reconstruct from the Books of the Maccabees, for 
example, or from the New Testament, the ecclesiastical system 
current in those days; possibly critics would be astonished to 
see that the first and third centuries afford no more proof of 
the fifth, than the fifth does of the twelfth; possibly, also, another 
adjustment would take place, and the Levitical legislation be 
declared to be posterior to the completion of the Apocrypha!” 

Special prominence has been given to the function of the 
prophet by the so-called “critical” school. It is the prophets 
who are supposed to have formed and formulated Mosaism. 
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Instead of regarding the Levitical Law as given once for all, 
and gradually assimilated by the energetic advocacy and pious 
zeal of generations of priests and prophets, the Levitical Law 
is itself esteemed a kind of earlier Talmud, the gradual product 
of rabbis, so to speak, learned and interested in law. By the 
harmonious action, as Professor Smith describes, of a “ conser- 
vative” priesthood and “creative” prophets—* the leaders of a 
great development, in which the religious ordinances as well as 
the religious beliefs of the Old Covenant advanced from a 
relatively crude and imperfect to a relatively mature and 
adequate form,’—the compact code of Judaism was perfected. 
If we ask as to the nature of this development, or as to the 
motive which inspired these enthusiastic allies to construct so 
elaborate, beneficent, and predictive a religious system (for in 
this system political and sanitary arrangements are part of a 
religion), the replies vary. With respect to the former question, 
Dr. Kuenen and Dr. Kalisch speak of a merely natural develop- 
ment,—a natural evolution effected by a conflict of ecclesiastical 
Liberal and Tory, whereas Professor Smith seems to believe in 
a supernatural guidance imparted to the prophets. As far as 
the latter question is concerned, Dr. Kuenen regards ecclesi- 
astical ambition as a sufficient motive-power, Professor Smith 
religious ardour. But the most fundamental question that 
suggests itself is, what evidence is advanced of such prophetic 
earnestness in imparting new laws? Instances innumerable 
there are of prophetic solicitude in upholding laws to which 
appeal is made as to the familiar rules for laity, priesthood, 
and government; but what evidence is given of the prophet’s 
being, or being made, the channel for the impartation of new 
ceremonial observances! One conspicuous instance there is 
at any rate, it is said: Ezekiel gave injunctions which were 
the sole instructions for the temple of Zerubbabel, and which, 
minutely and skilfully elaborated by experts and statesmen, 
grew in the course of a few decades to be the highly-wrought 
code which became the permanent law of the land. Professor 
Smith, it will be remembered, alludes to “the systematisation 
of the ceremonial law on lines first drawn by Ezekiel.” Upon 
izekiel, therefore, the whole hypothesis of the prophetical de- 
velopment of the legal system of the Old Testament is made 
to turn. The exact position of Ezekiel relatively to the Levitical 
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Law it is important for us to define. For the moment we 
assume that the hypothesis as to Lev. xxiii.-xxvi. being written 
by Ezekiel is not accepted by Professor Smith. 

Let the data be first placed clearly before us. In exile, 
when the Solomonic temple had been for some years in ruins, 
when its sacrifices had therefore been discontinued, nay, its 
holy utensils desecrated by foreign hands, and when the Jewish 
polity had become wholly disorganised by the intrigues and 
arms of the great Oriental monarchy, Ezekiel, himself both 
priest and prophet, saw a vision which .he has recorded in the 
closing chapters of his prophecy. The details of the vision, 
briefly put, are as follows. Ezekiel is transported into the 
smitten city, now however resuscitated in part in a greater 
than its former glory. The temple is rebuilt, and the palace 
for the Prince of David's line. Priests and Levites, worshippers 
and strangers, are soon to throng the courts, which will be long 
hallowed by sacrifice and song. A man with a rod in his hand 
surveys, in the prophet’s company, the several measurements 
of the sanctuary, the temple, the courts, and the holy city, 
interspersing authoritative injunctions now and again upon 
matters both moral and ceremonial. Thus they visit the 
extensive environs of the restored Holy Places, and their four 
gates; they thread the colonnades and the porch; they note 
the structure and details of the more sacred shrine ; they visit 
the chambers of the priests and the courts without, injunctions 
being conveyed upon the worship of the priests and the con- 
duct of the prince ; they minutely examine the various arrange- 
ments for sacrificial preparations; whilst, after Jehovah has 
possessed himself of this new and splendid house, the vision 
closes with the thrilling growth of the holy waters and the 
measurement of the Holy Land and the Holy City. So stands 
the vision in chapters xl.-xlvili. of Ezekiel. Upon the various 
views advanced upon the significance of this vision we do not 
enter. We simply assume what the “critical” school assumes. 
It being foreign to our purpose to discuss whether the inter- 
pretation should be literal, or spiritual, or both, we merely 
assume that, when the temple-builders subsequently employed 
this vision as an authoritative plan upon which to proceed, 
they were warranted in so doing. We merely assume that the 
dimensions and descriptions given by Ezekiel had at any rate 
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primary reference to the renovated religious cultus of Nehe- 
miah and his compatriots. From an examination of these 
several chapters we shall have reason to doubt the truth of 
Professor Smith’s dictum as to “the systematisation of the 
ceremonial law on lines first drawn by Ezekiel.” 

Four points will come under notice. In the first place, it is 
very evident that Ezekiel’s vision could not afford even the first 
lines of such a systematisation as we now possess. This argu- 
ment cannot, it is true, be appreciated by such cursory reference 
as is alone appropriate here; it requires all the adjuncts of 
tabular representation as well as of exact and detailed exegesis. 
Still many illustrations of this statement may be gained by 
the general reader. The Levitical system, as contained in 
Leviticus and the related portions of Exodus and Numbers, 
the composition of which or the committal of which to writing 
is traced by Professor Smith to the Levitical Elohist of the 
Exile, is a most connected, finished, and circumstantial legal 
code. It covers the whole of life and affords guidance in the 
wide political, social, and religious relations of the chosen 
people. Although not placed in a perfectly ordered classifica- 
tion, it is not difficult to arrange the whole series of injunctions 
which the scribes subsequently delighted to number, in a con- 
catenated, symmetrical, and complete manner. And one 
characteristic of these laws is of especial importance. If such 
divisions as those of English law into the laws of property, 
contract, and crime afford some aid in disposing one section 
of the Levitical law, these injunctions have a wider sweep 
than is adapted to such a method of division; they refer to 
religion and morals as well as to society, to the affinity between 
God and man as well as between man and his neighbour. Of 
course it is impossible to do more here than briefly recapitulate 
the salient features of this code. To regulate the religious life 
of the Jew very numerous and circumstantial injunctions were 
given concerning the place for worship, its structure—to the 
least relevant details, its ministrants of various grades and 
diverse preparations, its ritual of many sacrifices, vows, puri- 
fications, feasts and fasts, prayers and benedictions, public 
and private: to regulate the social and political life of the 
Israelites, equally minute injunctions were given as to the 
places where they should dwell, the food they should eat, the 
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clothes they should wear, the rites of marriage, the education 
of children, the contingencies of friendship, illness, and death, 
the pursuits of agriculture and arboriculture, of stock-farming, 
hunting, and fishing, the rights of ownership and inheritance, 
the obligations of master and servant, the duties of father, 
judge, or ruler, the punishment of crime, and the conduct of 
war. In short, the Levitical system is at once a brilliant, 
efficacious, comprehensive, and plastic scheme of practical ethics, 
and a benignant, ennobling, peaceful, and sanctifying scheme 
of practical religion. Now let any one compare the details, 
circumstantial and diversified, of this code, either as they are 
presented in the Bible, or as they are systematised more or less 
scientifically in such a work as Keil’s Handbuch der Biblischen 
Archdologie or Ewald’s Alterthtimer des Volkes Israel, and he 
will be able to judge a little whether Ezekiel drew the first 
lines of this systematisation. The curious additions, the 
singular deviations, the inexplicable omissions in Ezekiel’s 
draft make Professor Smith’s assertion simply incredible. In 
no single point, for example, are the dimensions of the Holy 
Places or of any piece of their furniture given by Ezekiel the 
same as those of Leviticus and Exodus. The entire description 
of the outer court, with its gates, chambers and boundary walls, 
has no parallel in Exodus. Mention is barely made of the 
burnt-offerings, the peace-offerings, the trespass-offerings, and 
the sin-offerings in the vision, and none of the exhaustive 
ritual of Leviticus, at once so impressive and so expressive, finds 
a place in Ezekiel’s revelation. With all the minuteness of 
description given to the new Altar of Burnt-offering, its place 
and its purpose, its regulations and ministrations, are neither 
found so fully nor so intelligibly as in Leviticus. There is 
none of the legal exactness as to the age, the privileges, and 
the consecrations of the priests and Levites. One would 
scarcely know from Ezekiel there was such an office as the 
high-priesthood. Further, though the priests are bidden to 
teach the difference between the holy and the profane, the 
clean and the unclean, not a hint is given by Ezekiel as to the 
minute laws of uncleanness and physical holiness. As for the 
numerous social and political injunctions, they are not only 
not enumerated, they are not even alluded to in the scantiest 
phrase. The fact is that the vision of Ezekiel is solely expli- 
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cable, as we shall presently see yet more clearly, on the sup- 
position of the pre-existence of the Levitical code. Only on 
such a supposition are the fragmentary and general references 
in the prophet intelligible. 

Secondly, It is very manifest that the narrative of Ezekiel 
really docs presuppose the existence of the Levitical system. The 
facts already mentioned suggest this; and the tenor of the 
whole vision only becomes clear on the assumption that 
Ezekiel, as a priest, was very familiar with the characteristics 
of a law anciently given and long practised. Indeed, it is 
absolutely questionable whether any consistent picture of 
Ezekiel’s visionary temple and its cultus can be drawn without 
reference to the completer representation. Then, do not the 
words spoken to Ezekiel in the vision imply that the law was 
in existence, and that he was learned in all the provisions 
which were not reconveyed? For his orders run thus: “ Thou 
son of man, shew the house to the house of Israel, that they 
may be ashamed of their iniquities ; and let them measure the 
pattern,” and the command continues: “And if they be 
ashamed of all that they have done, shew them the form of the 
house, and the fashion thereof, and the goings out thereof, and 
the comings in thereof, and all the forms thereof, and all the 
ordinances thereof, and all the forms thereof, and all the laws 
thereof; and write it in their sight, that they may keep the 
whole form thereof, and all the ordinances thereof, and do 
them.” This showing and this writing were the very duties of 
a son of Levi; but if Ezekiel imparted no more than the con- 
tents of his vision, the forms and fashion of the sacred structure 
itself were very defective, whilst, as for the forms and or- 
dinances of its services, it would be high praise to call them 
scanty. At any rate, such features as the following are con- 
clusive, if cumulatively taken. The reference to the seed of 
Zadok implies a previous legal provision ; the ordinance con- 
cerning the idolatrous Levites at once preserves and corrects 
what must have been the earlier law; when the priests are 
spoken of as eating the meat-offering, the sin-offering, and the 
trespass-offering, the first-fruits and the oblations, surely the 
words refer to long-established usage; and what could have 
been understood by feasts and new moons and Sabbaths, the 
feast of the first month and the feast of the seventh, so cursorily 
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alluded to by Ezekiel, if the words did not carry with them 
fixed ceremonial observances in priestly parlance? Nor can 
too much stress be laid upon the fact, in the face of the lengthy 
and symbolic notices of Leviticus, that there is little mention 
of the materials to be employed in the new temple, less of 
ornamentation, and none at all of colouring ; omissions readily 
intelligible in so symbolic a religion, if the building of Zerub- 
babel were preceded by the minute instructions of Exodus, but 
scarcely intelligible on any other hypothesis. In fact, it is 
with this vision as it is with Deuteronomy ; it is a perplexing 
jumble of technicalities, regulations, practices and exhortations, 
except on the assumption of the previous existence of the 
Levitical law. This will, however, become yet more evident 
from the point which succeeds. 

Thirdly. In close harmony with Scriptural analogy this 
prophecy of Ezekiel’s is almost wholly concerned with enjoin- 
ing alterations in the Levitical system such as we have it in 
the Pentateuch. This is an inference which even a hasty ex- 
amination substantiates. Just as the Divine authority given 
to Samuel justified amendments in the Tabernacle worship and 
arrangements, and as the divine revelation to David and 
Solomon justified departures from the earlier plan in the con- 
struction of the Temple, so it was to be by the instrumentality 
of Ezekiel that the amelioration and resuscitation of the 
Mosaic polity was to be enjoined. Such is the Scriptural view 
of the case, and it is perfectly credible, if an exceptional divine 
revelation is credible. Further, accepting the Biblical narra- 
tive as it stands, there was a very special necessity for such an 
ordonnance as that made to Ezekiel. The one burden of pro- 
phetic admonition had been, that, if sin and idolatry continued, 
they would lead to the destruction of the revered temple and 
its polity. “Have ye offered unto me the whole round of 
sacrifices in the wilderness forty years, O house of Israel?” asks 
Amos. “But ye have borne the tabernacle of your king, and 
the car of your images, the star of your god, which ye made to 
yourselves. Therefore will I cause you to go into captivity 
beyond Damascus, saith the Lord, whose name is the God of 
hosts.” Strictly in accord with this reiterated threatening, the 
prophet historian had penned his matter-of-fact description : 
“ Now in the fifth month, in the tenth day of the month, which 
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was the nineteenth year of Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, 
came Nebuzaradan, captain of the guard, which served the king 
of Babylon, into Jerusalem, and burned the house of the Lord 
and the king’s house.” The stroke of the divine anger, so 
long predicted, had fallen; the holy house was in ruins, its 
priests were carried captive. At such a time, what was the 
important thing, if there were any mercy and audience with 
God? Of what use was the bitter repentance of the Exile, if 
the temple of their fathers was never to have its fellow; and 
how could there be a hope of a restored sanctuary if God did 
not issue an express permission to rebuild? The vision of 
Ezekiel was the divine reply to the deeply-felt need. But 
like every other divine reply to human need, it was not a 
mere reiteration of the past, it was shaped in accordance with 
altered conditions. Therefore we find the new temple, with its 
ministrants, services and festivities, accommodated to the 
changed phase of the national life. Hence we find Ezekiel at 
once ratifying and adjusting the ancient religious constitution 
to the new forms of the post-Exilic polity. As surely as the 
Newfoundland dog, with his habits adapted to his changed en- 
vironment, points back to the wild dog of the prairies, and not 
vice versa, so surely do the temple and cultus of Ezekiel refer 
to the tabernacle and cultus of the wilderness, and not con- 
versely. There is a ground-plan which is largely identical in 
both the tabernacle and the post-Exilic temple. The laws of 
purification, sacrifices and feasts are the same very largely ; 
there is the same fundamental division in the holy places 
themselves ; there are almost the same regulations for the 
priesthood and sacred ministrants. Nevertheless there are 
many changes, having reference to the altered conditions of 
life ; whilst it is manifest that the Levitical system provides for 
a much earlier stage of the national career, and that the 
changes made by Ezekiel belong to the more developed phase 
of the national existence. We may cite in testimony the 
tables and their appendages for the slaughter of the offerings 
as contrasted with the simpler and ruder methods of Levi- 
ticus, or the chambers for singers as well as priests. We may 
cite, too, the special prominence given in Ezekiel to the prince 
of the people, so foreign to the atmosphere of Leviticus. An 
important variety of witness to the same fact will be found 
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in such details as the amended measurements and construction 
of the Altar of Burnt-offering, and the somewhat diverse regula- 
tions as to the attire of the priests, when compared with 
the more rudimentary form of the relative laws in Exodus 
and Leviticus. Nor should we forget, in such a connection, 
the special instructions given for the solemn and protracted 
consecration of the new altar, for the setting apart of the 
temple itself, the redistribution of land, the worship of the 
prince, all of which are manifestly applicable to the post- 
Exilic times, just as the Levitical injunctions are applicable to 
the life in the wilderness. And two other points may well 
compel attention. The ark of the covenant was gone for ever ; 
we therefore find Ezekiel supplying the vacant place in the 
Holy of Holies by a wooden altar, to be used of course in the 
solemn ceremonial of the Day of Atonement,—a manifest case 
of survival, and a latent reference to a ceremony claimed by the 
leading writers of the “ critical” school as purely post-Exilic. 
Further, Ezekiel narrates that he saw in this ideal house of the 
Lord the revelation of the Divine glory in the form he had pre- 
viously beheld by the river Chebar; are we to believe that 
this appearance of the Divine glory suggested the solemn scene 
at the consecration of the Tabernacle, or is the former announced 
because of its harmony with the latter? Again, therefore, we 
may be allowed to repeat that, only if Ezekiel’s vision is 
supplemental to the Levitical legislation, can its omissions, 
additions, and variations be explained. 

Fourthly. So far from Ezekiel’s prophecy being the lines on 
which the systematisation of the ceremonial law proceeded, 
many important features of Ezekiel’s vision, if the testimony 
of the Mishna, Josephus, and the Books of the Maccabees is to 
be received, were not subsequently adopted by the builders of 
Zerubbabel’s temple. On this all expositors are agreed. To 
name one fact alone, the dimensions assigned by Ezekiel to the 
outer court and its boundary walls would have more than 
covered the area afterwards occupied by the entire city includ- 
ing the Temple! 

Even after so general an examination, may we not negative 
Professor Smith’s dictum? In less than half a century after 
the date of the vision we have been considering, the entire 
ceremonial law was confessedly in the hands of Nehemiah, 
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having been developed, still in exile, from the rudimentary 
details afforded by Ezekiel. If so, it is not so very credulous, 
and much more in harmony with Scripture, always supposing 
no initial philosophical view of evolution to stand in the way, 
to believe that the ceremonial law, with the several develop- 
ments found in the Pentateuch, was given during the last 
forty years of Moses’s life. From Exodus and Leviticus to 
Deuteronomy is a much more easy step than from Ezekiel’s 
vision to Exodus and Leviticus. 

Somewhat lengthy criticism has been bestowed upon Ezekiel’s 
famous prophecy on the new temple and the new state, because 
it is the key to the “critical” position. If this stone crumbles, 
the complete superposition of many courses will assuredly fall. 
It is impossible to attribute to Haggai and Zechariah what we 
may not attribute to Ezekiel; and what other prophets were 
there to “create” what priests might “conserve”? Ezekiel 
failing, there is scarce a vestige of proof for believing the 
prophets to have revealed as well as enforced the ritual injunc- 
tions of the Jewish faith, so intimately associated with thought 
and life in the family, the state, and the church. And this is 
the place where some mention should be made of a theory of 
the “critical” school as to the authorship of some chapters in 
Leviticus. Because certain expressions are found in Ezekiel 
which are also found in Leviticus xviii.-xxvi., the authorship 
of these chapters was actually attributed by Graf to Ezekiel. 
Ezekiel is thus represented as putting his own words into the 
mouth of the great Israelitish leader; nay, as ascribing to 
Jehovah’s intercourse with Moses what came from his own in- 
tercourse with Jehovah. This hypothesis has been accepted 
and elaborated by Kayser, and has been accepted in substance 
by Kuenen, who regards these chapters as written by a priest 
who worked in the spirit of Ezekiel. We do not know whether 
Professor Smith has adopted this theory or not; some expres- 
sions would seem to imply that he has, whilst others seem to 
point to an opposite conclusion. If he does subscribe to 
this naked hypothesis, he should have at least avowed his 
belief, and we must suppose him to mean these chapters in 
addition to the vision we have examined, when he speaks of 
the first lines of systematisation. The only effect upon our 
argument would be that our first two points would be strength- 
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ened by considerable additional illustration. As for the hypo- 
thesis itself it is purely gratuitous. Besides the bias towards 
an evolutionary hypothesis, there is absolutely no evidence 
adduced but certain words and phrases common to the two 
portions of Scripture mentioned. The explanation of the use 
of these peculiarities of expression would occur to every one, 
and they have been well worked out by Dr. Curtiss in his able 
work on the Levitical Priests, pp. 69-78. By parity of reasoning 
to that employed by Graf and his followers, it would be pos- 
sible to prove that Bunyan wrote the authorised version of the 
Scriptures. Without an express statement of adherence to so 
shallow a hypothesis, we may well be pardoned for not linger- 
ing longer thereupon. 

We would now add a few distinct references in the pre-Exilic 
writings to characteristic features of the Levitical system. And, 
that we may observe the special conditions of the problem in 
addition to the classification before mentioned into Assyrian 
and Chaldean writers, let the latter be first considered. The 
problem is this: to show that writers prior to the Exile and 
posterior to Josiah distinctly refer to peculiarities of the 
Levitical system which are not contained either in Exodus xx.- 
xxiii, or in Deuteronomy. It is true that the Book of Psalms, 
which is confessedly very largely pre-Exilic, would afford a most 
telling series of instances, direct and incidental; the Psalms 
are full, for example, of such phrases as that in the third verse 
of the fifth Psalm, where the writer speaks of laying his prayer 
in order before Jehovah, an expression unquestionably drawn 
from the “laying in order” of priestly manipulation, whether 
of wood or of victims for sacrifice (comp. Lev. i. 8, vi. 12, etc.) ; 
but some suggestive passages from the Psalms having been 
already given in an article on the Latest Phase of the Penta- 
teuch Question, in the April number of this Review, this litur- 
gical testimony shall be passed over. The task before us is to 
find in such authors as Ezekiel or Zephaniah reason to believe 
that the legal portions of the Pentateuch, other than certain 
chapters in Exodus, were known to them. An attempt will be 
made to give such references as the reader of the authorised 
version may follow, of course with the proviso that occasional 
emendation will be necessary, and with the understanding that 
recurrence to the Hebrew will render the quotations yet more 
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conclusive. We will commence with Ezekiel himself. Without 
touching upon the reserved chapters, it is easy to show that laws 
attributed to the Levitical Elohist were well known to him, 
before the days of the vision of the new Temple. Indeed, it 
would be profitable to examine the source of many of his 
technicalities, for he speaks of “sanctuary,” “brazen altar,” 
“ court,” “ tabernacle,” etc., terms peculiarly attaching to the por- 
tion of the Pentateuch said to be Exilic. But we would draw 
attention to one or two manifest allusions not so apparent. In 
Ezekiel xvi. 18, there is a reference to the peculiar offerings of 
the priesthood in the Holy Place, the oil for the golden lamps, 
and the incense for the golden altar. A comparison of Ezekiel 
xviii. 6, the last clause, with Leviticus xv. will disclose another 
indisputable reference to the Levitical arrangements. Or 
possibly one of the most conclusive instances of exact and 
direct quotation will be found in Ezekiel xxii. 26, where the 
priests whose special duty it was, according to Leviticus x. 10, 
to “put a difference between the holy and profane, and the 
unclean and clean” are reprimanded just on that ground, that 
they have “put no difference between the holy and profane, 
and the unclean and the clean.” Zephaniah and Habakkuk 
can scarcely be quoted by either side, so slight are the references 
to ritual, although the former seems to be using language quite 
Levitical when he speaks of “sanctuary,” in Zeph. iii. 4, and 
of “festal-offering” in Zeph. i. 7. Jeremiah, however, is 
certainly no invaluable aid. In his case, also, one is tempted 
to delay upon such technicalities as “tabernacle,” “cords,” 
“sanctuary,” but again it is possibly simpler and more satis- 
factory to quote instances of similarity in phrase or ordinance. 
In Jer. ili. 16, we have the words “acts of the covenant of the 
Lord,” which are so thoroughly legal, and are certainly not 
found in the earlier draft of the Law in Exodus nor in Deu- 
teronomy. It is by a legal formula that Jeremiah reminds the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem of their lamentable declension, for, 
says he, “Thus saith the Lord, I remember thee, the kindness 
of thine espousals, when thou wentest after me in the wilder- 
ness, in a land that was not sown. Israel was holiness unto the 
Lord,” a form of words how exclusively legal let Exod. xxviii. 
36, xxxix. 30, show. In cap. xvii. 26 (comp. Lev. vii. 12, etc.) 
and cap. xxxiii. 18 (comp. Lev. vi. 14), Jeremiah uses other 
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technicalities not to be found in Deuteronomy or in the earlier 
chapters of Exodus, for in the former he speaks of “ praise- 
offering,” and in the latter of “ meal-offering,” whilst the setting 
of both terms has a Levitical character. As for the historical 
books associated with the prophets in the Hebrew canon, if 
the Levitical law is not their perpetual background, they at 
least present an insoluble problem to the “critics” in the 
construction, ornamentation, consecration and ritual of the 
Temple of Solomon. True, Dr. Kuenen does not shrink from 
asserting that the entire detailed story of the instructions given 
and the labour expended upon the tabernacle is the invention of 
an Exilic priest, who wrought out the whole narrative from his 
own imagination, by the aid of one simple device, the halving 
the dimensions of the temple. But surely two things stand in 
the way of such a hypothesis, the construction of the temple 
itself, and the construction of the narrative. On such lines, the 
former is a series of inexplicable enigmas, the latter an un- 
paralleled effort of literary realism and forgery. 

Further, that the leading features of the Levitical ceremonial 
were popularly known, not only before the Exile, but also 
before the supposed date of the authorship of Deuteronomy, 
the writings of Amos are sufficient to prove. Amos, who lived 
early in the eighth century,—according to his own statement 
in the days of Jeroboam the second of Israel, the contemporary 
of Uzziah of Judah—that is to say, who flourished a century 
and a half before Josiah, and two centuries before the Exile, 
also indubitably knows the legal injunctions of Deuteronomy 
as well as of Exodus and Leviticus. Amos, for example, makes 
express allusion to the Nazarites, the ordinances concerning 
whom form part of that section of the Book of Numbers 
attributed to the Levitical Elohist. Again there is a whole 
string of semi-latent references to the legal portions of the 
Pentateuch in one of the declamations of Amos. “Come to 
Bethel,” runs the passage in the authorised version, “and 
transgress ; at Gilgal multiply transgressions; and bring your 
sacrifices every morning, your tithes after three years; and 
offer a sacrifice of thanksgiving with leaven, and proclaim 
and publish the free-offering; for this liketh you, O ye 
children of Israel, saith the Lord God.” More accurately 
rendered, the passage runs thus: “Go to Bethel, sin at 
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Gilgal, multiply sin; and bring your festal offerings every 
morning, your tithes every three days (not years); and offer a 
thank-offering with leaven, and proclaim the freewill-offer- 
ings (you make), publish them abroad, for this are you fond 
of doing, O ye children of Israel.” The passage is, of course, 
ironical; but the significant thing is—that the irony turns 
upon the contrast between the habitual worship of the northern 
kingdom and the provisions of the Law, which are assumed 
to be familiarly known. Indeed, if those Levitical provisions 
were not common knowledge, the edge of the reproof is blunt. 
If we read between the lines, the rebuke runs somehow thus : 
—“Go to Bethel, sin at Gilgal, multiply sin,” you who have 
received the Divine command to worship at that one altar alone 
where the Lord hath set His name ; “ bring your festal offerings 
every morning” to your unlawful shrine, and slay for your own 
festive enjoyment the beasts which should form the daily burnt- 
offering at the altar of Jehovah (comp. Exod. xxix. 38-43; Lev. 
vii. 1-4; Num. xxviii. 3-8); “ your tithes after three days’”— 
yes, bring your tithes in your unhallowed profusion of idolatrous 
reverence, bring them to this illegal Bethel in your eagerness, 
though Jchovah has bidden you give them every three years to the 
poor in His name at your own homes (comp. Deut. xxvi. 12) ; 
“and offer a sacrifice of thanksgiving with leaven,” because 
Jehovah has expressly commanded you to put all leaven away 
(comp. Ley. ii. 11; vii. 12) ; and those voluntary offerings, which 
you necd not give unless you like, but which should be given to God 
in holy remembrance, if not absolutely in secret, yet in the privacy 
of your families, “publish them, proclaim them” (comp. Lev. 
xxi. 18, 29; Deut. xii. 6 ; Lev. vii. 11, 17), for “this you love 
to do, O House of Israel”—a passage in itself sufficient to 
overthrow the laboured structure of the “critics”! In Amos 
v. 21, 22, there is another comprehensive reference to the 
Levitical ritual, where at any rate the conjunction of “ burnt- 
offering” and “meal-offering” is purely legal; whereas in 
Amos v. 25—“ Have ye offered unto me the whole round of 
blood and bloodless offerings in the wilderness forty years ?”— 
the necessity seems to have been already sometimes felt for 
a concise phrase (77253 O'N3"), which might summarise the 
whole complicated series of blood and bloodless sacrificial 
observances ordained by the law, a phrase, too, if not framed 
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by David, at least primarily used by him (comp. Ps. xl. 7; 
Isa. xix. 21; Jer. xiv. 12, etc). At any rate, the whole usage 
shews the specialised significance of tsevach to be earlier. 

That the prophets played a larger part than has been com- 
monly suspected in the religious life of Israel and Judah, the 
“critical” school has made increasingly clearer. Hence there 
is a truth in what Professor Smith says about the prophets as 
“leaders in a great development,” and about the necessity for 
the spiritual faith “to show constant powers of new develop- 
ment” during the long struggle “ which began with the foun- 
dation of the theocracy in the work of Moses, and did not 
issue in conclusive victory until the time of Ezra.” But when 
Professor Smith goes on to add that the prophets were leaders 
in a great development “in which the religious ordinances . . 
of the Old Testament advanced from a relatively crude and im- 
perfect to a relatively mature and adequate form,” his opinion 
manifestly contradicts the statements of the Old Testament 
itself, even when studied by “the laws of grammatico-historical 
exegesis.” ALFRED CAVE. 


Art. I1.—Scotch Sermons? 


[ can scarcely be doubted that a wave of Moderatism is 

beginning again to roll over the breadth of orthodox Scot- 
land. There may be some people still, like Dean Stanley, who 
look upon that old eighteenth-century phenomenon as “a 
great philosophic virtue and evangelical grace,” but most 
people who care for religion have long since assigned it “a 
certain rank in the abyss,” and regard it as a stage on the way 
to corruption. It reared a body of preachers who were plea- 
sant talkers at the lairds’ dinners, but who “unfortunately 
lost the common people and the pious of all ranks without 
gaining the worldly or the unbelieving.” It cannot be ex- 
pected, however, that it will necessarily revive in our days in 
its old form, but it will be the old Moderatism still in its 
abandonment of all passionate belief in doctrine, in lowering 
the tone and abating the zeal of the Church, and in losing 


1 Scotch Sermons, 1880. London: Macmillan and Co. 
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its hold over serious-minded people of all classes. There is 
some reason to fear, however, that it will take an entirely new 
departure, which the old Moderates would rather have resented, 
by assuming the forms of an intellectual mysticism which will 
pick the body of Scripture to pieces, surrender the essential 
proofs of Christianity, and exclude Christianity itself, as an 
authority, from the field of thought. If a system of this sort 
should ever make way in Scotland, there would be an end of 
the Church, for what we ordinarily understand by that name 
would become what Dollinger describes as characteristic of 
Broad Churchism in England, a society of spiritually related 
savants rather than a Church, delighting in diversities of 
opinion, and placing much reliance on their connection with 
the State. This would, indeed, be a strange development of 
Scotch religion. 

We cannot be mistaken in regarding the new volume of 
twenty-three sermons lately given to the world by thirteen 
ministers of the Church of Scotland as a manifestation, if not 
a manifesto, of this new Moderate party. The sermons are 
certainly Scotch, in so far as their writers are Scotchmen, but 
they are wanting in all the characteristics alike of Scotch 
theology and Scotch philosophy. We have no means of know- 
ing how far they represent the opinions of the Established 
clergy. The very character of the undertaking seems to 
indicate that it would not have been hazarded unless the 
authors had seen reason to count upon an audience not incon- 
siderable in numbers, and not altogether without sympathy 
with their views. The Preface merely says that the volume 
“has originated in the wish to gather together a few specimens 
of a style of teaching which increasingly prevails amongst the 
clergy of the Scottish Church.” It shows, at all events, as the 
editor significantly remarks, “the direction in which thought 
is moving.” The Preface gives us no information concerning 
the extent of individual responsibility on the part of the 
writers for the opinions expressed in the volume. Perhaps 
they would not care to urge any plea of limited liability, for 
the work was evidently carried out in concert, with a perfect 
understanding as to the negative mode of treatment to be 
. adopted in dealing with the doctrines of evangelical theology, 
and with Christianity itself. There has certainly been no such 
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deliberate affront given to Scotch orthodoxy in any part of its 
long and chequered history. 

It is satisfactory to know, however, that though there is an 
ostentatious display of fresh theories and modes of thought, 
especially in the sermons of the younger men, there is really 
nothing new in the theology or principles of the book, nothing 
that may not be fairly classed under one or other of the varied 
phases which mental or metaphysical science is from time to 
time assuming in the schools of philosophy. The book in fact 
possesses no originality whatever. We are not even meeting 
old enemies in a new guise. We have simply the hollow 
spiritualism of the Pantheistic school, which destroys the 
groundwork of supernatural fact, while it claims to receive it 
in its more spiritual meaning, with a Pelagian or Socinian 
handling of the old doctrines of theology, and a set of Carlylese 
platitudes in the region of morals. The writers are, indeed, 
thirty years behind their time. Their fundamental theory as 
to the position of the Christian consciousness as supreme 
authority in religion, regula regulans, was borrowed from 
Schleiermacher, and popularised by Mr. J. D. Morell, in his 
Philosophy of Religion, a whole generation ago, and was then 
discussed on the merits by all our best writers on Christian 
philosophy. All the writers, with one or two exceptions, have 
likewise profited more or less largely by the pages of Strauss 
and De Wette, Theodore Parker, Francis W. Newman, Matthew 
Arnold, F. D. Maurice, W. R. Greg, and, though last, not 
least, Thomas Erskine of Linlathen, whom the Spectator 
describes as “father of all those who, within the last half- 
century, have been insurgent against the dismal Calvinistic 
decrees.” It is through this very variety of inspiration 
or suggestion that the book has become such a curious 
mixture of hazy mysticism and hard rationalism, with a 
prevailing swerve toward Socinianism. But notwithstanding 
all their advantages, the writers have given us no fresh or 
independent treatment of the questions discussed, nor helped 
to raise a single one of them out of the ruts created by such 
masculine thinkers. It would be remarkable, indeed, if they 
had. Of the thirteen writers, only four, Principal Caird, Dr. 
Cunningham of Crieff, Dr. Story of Roseneath, and Professor 
Knight, are known to the world of authorship. The other nine 
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are almost, if not quite, unknown, and the majority are very 
young men,—two of them ordained only five years ago, two 
seven years ago, one eight years ago, one thirteen years ago, one 
nineteen, and another twenty-two. Most men would keep silence 
in theology—not to speak of philosophy and the sciences— 
for at least fifteen or twenty years, till at least they had had 
time to master the great theological disciplines; for not even 
original power of the highest order can compensate for the 
want of years of thought and reading in this immense field. 
But the sermons of the younger men show that they are mere 
theological amateurs, having neither the learning, the know- 
ledge of opinions or forms of doctrine, nor the philosophical 
culture, much less the constructive intellect needed to project 
a consistent and comprehensive theory on the great themes of 
God and Redemption. They neither admire nor practise the 
logical discipline of the schools ; there is nothing they dread 
so much as a definition, and scarcely ever do they lay down a 
position as a fulcrum to support an argument. Then the style 
of most of the sermons is decidedly inferior. They are want- 
ing especially in the intellectual virtue of simplicity ; they are 
full of tumid and misty verbiage, such as we expect to find in 
the essays of ambitious collegians; while there is nothing 
whatever of that admirable grace and dexterity, of that vivid- 
ness and unction, which have given such a popularity and 
power to the writings of the Broad Church party in the Church 
of England. They are just as singularly wanting in the warmth, 
the tender humanity, the glowing sentiments of the same 
school of writers, not to speak of the hearty fervour of Schleier- 
macher himself: there being nothing in these sermons but 
the coldness and the hardness so characteristic of the Scotch 
nature when it takes up with principles which, in the name of 
religion, eat the heart out of all religion. The tone is, indeed, 
not better than that of Socinianism, which Mrs. Barbauld her- 
self described as “the frozen zone of Christianity.” We should 
like to believe, though there is little evidence of it, that the 
writers really feel the gravity of the work to which they have 
put their hands, which is not, as some of their admiring apologists 
have discovered, to blunt the edge of Calvinism, or to abate the 
religious dogmatism of Scotch Christianity, but to destroy nearly 
all that has been most surely believed in Catholic Christen- 
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dom, all that men reckon most vital in Christian doctrine, 
and to leave in its stead nothing but a variable and evanescent 
sentimentalism which can never supply the wants of a sinful 
world. There is this remarkable peculiarity about the distri- 
bution of labour in the book, that Principal Caird and Dr. 
Cunningham, who may be regarded as the seniors in this 
enterprise, do not themselves attack orthodoxy, but stand 
gravely aside while their young pupils or friends are covering 
it with fatal stabs. There is a petulant alacrity in the style 
of this youthful attack which suggests a manifest anxiety to 
inflict as much pain as possible on Christian people, as well as, 
perhaps, an equally petulant resentment at the tyranny of 
truth, and at the persistency of simple-minded Christians in 
holding fast by doctrines which, in the opinion of the writers, 
ought to have been long since exploded: 

The two sermons of Principal Caird, which open the volume, 
with all their high finish of thought and expression, are only 
remarkable for their silence upon points which an evangelical 
preacher would have linked inseparably with the two interest- 
ing texts which he has made the starting-points of very 
thoughtful dissertation. The sermon en “ Corporate Immor- 
tality” is a strange one; Christian, no doubt, in its tone, for 
it is thoroughly Christian to rise above “the petty interests of 
our brief individual life” and to labour for the good of a 
generation we shall never see; but, after all, it is the immor- 
tality of the race on earth that the preacher is concerned with 
—an idea which is already familiar enough in the writings 
of Frederic Harrison, the Comtist, who offers us a substitute 
for Christianity, that is to rise above it, and dispel our narrow 
and selfish dreams for an individual immortality. The other 
sermon, on “Union with God,” is what we would expect from 
the author of The Philosophy of Religion, lately published, 
—an attempt to import into religion that Hegelian philo- 
sophy which has had its day and gone out of sight in Germany, 
the land of its birth. The preacher uses pantheistic forms of 
speech in arguing against Pantheism—or at least that form of 
it which “reduces the world and men to illusions,’-—but he 
pleads for “a Christian Pantheism, which is not only consis- 
tent with the individuality of man, but gives to our conception 


of it new significance and reality.” The Rev. William L. 
VOL. XXIX.—NO. CXIV. 28 
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M‘Farlan of Lenzie, evidently an enthusiastic disciple of the 
Principal, the most remarkable of all the writers for the energy 
of his destructive criticism, frankly avows his Pantheism, for 
he says: “To some such pantheistic conception of the universe 
intellects at once speculative and devout will be driven, they 
believe, as the only refuge which will afford them a secure 
shelter from the assaults ef materialistic atheism.” He asserts, 
but does not attempt to prove, that “Christian Pantheism does 
not destroy moral distinctions nor attribute moral indifference 
to the Being who is all in all,” but he ought rather to show 
that there is, or can be, any Pantheism but that which sees in 
God only a necessary law, in man a passing phenomenon, and 
in sin a crude and imperfect transition te the Divine. His 
sermon on “ Authority,” as we shall see, denies all authority 
to the Bible, and makes the spiritual consciousness the supreme 
arbiter of truth. He deplores “the superstitious reverence 
for the Bible prevalent among Protestants,’ and follows the 
(german rationalists in the contention that he can retain Chris- 
tianity at the expense of the accuracy of its historical records. 
His other sermon, on “Things that cannot be Shaken” comforts 
us with the thought that there are at least three principles 
or truths of this unshakable character—the Being of God, the 
immortality of the soul, and the blessedness of righteousness,— 
a catalogue of truths so narrow as to suggest that there is no 
need for Christianity at all; as Tindal and Collins, the Deists, 
would have acknowledged all three. But after all he is not quite 
sure about the personal immortality of the soul, for he says: 
“A continued personal life of the soul is conceivable ;” and 
again, “ The soul . . . may outlive also the more sudden change 
which passes upon it at death.” It is only a “ perhaps” after 
all, and sceptics have boldly affirmed that personal immortality 
is at variance both with intellect and logic. Yet this is one of 
those things that cannot be shaken! The Rev. D. J. Ferguson 
of Strathblane, in his sermon on “Law and Miracle,” depre- 
ciates, if he does not entirely repudiate, the evidential value of 
miracle, and seems indeed to question whether there is any 
evidence for miracle at all. The Rev. Thomas Rain of Hutton, 
in his sermon on “ Individualism and the Church,” teaches that 
“religion is its own evidence, and the ultimate court of appeal 
is the spiritual consciousness.” The Rev. Dr. Story of Rose- 
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neath, in his sermon on “Christian Righteousness,” tries to 
dispose of the doctrine of imputed righteousness. The Rev. 
Patrick Stevenson of Inverarity, and the Rev. Adam Semple 
of Huntly, discourse upon “ Eternal Life,” keeping strictly to 
the view of Maurice, that the idea of duration does not enter 
into this impressive term. The Rev. John Stevenson of Glamis 
discourses upon “ Religion, Theology, and Ecclesiasticism,” in 
a way which clearly manifests his dislike of dogma, his sym- 
pathy with honest scepticism, and his charity for materialists. 
He thinks honest scepticism “a healthy sign,” and believes 
“there is often far more of living thought, and of real progress 
in the Divine life, in what theologians condemn as scepticism 
than can possibly exist in belief which claims to have exhausted 
revelation and to have attained the sum of all truth.” It was 
not however, we should think, by scepticism, but by faith that 
the Church has made her vast strides of progress. Mr. Stevenson 
would even find room for the materialist in the Church, for 
he says: “He may not be a Theist in the sense in which you 
are a Theist. He may not accept as you accept the Chris- 
tian doctrine of immortality, but does he thereby cease to be 
religious?” He finds that the two great truths of Christianity 
are the Divine Fatherhood of God, and the Human Brotherhood 
of Christ, and sees the sum of all religion “in the spirit of 
self-sacrifice.” The Rev. James Nicoll of Murroes discourses 
on “The Assembling of Ourselves together” in a way that would 
be likely to send his hearers on the Sabbath to the green fields 
of Nature, and has discovered that the Church assembles not 
on the ground of Christ’s presence with “the two or three,” but 
“on the ground of our common human nature disclosed by 
religion,” and much more to the same effect. The Rev. Allan 
Menzies of Abernyte, in his sermon on “The Christian Priest- 
hood,” is significantly silent upon the priesthood of Christ, and 
in his sermon on “ The Successors of the Great Physician,” that 
is, the members of the medical faculty, finds that their labours 
are as indispensable as those of preachers to the “realising of 
the kingdom of righteousness, peace, and joy on this earth,” and 
that they labour to “ bring to human life the blessings of light, 
peace, and freedom,” whatever this may mean! The Rev. Dr. 
Mackintosh of Buchanan has a sermon on “The Law of Moral 
Continuity,” in which he expounds that naturalistic Calvinism, 
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as the Spectator calls it, which ought to be tolerably familiar 
to all readers of the writings of Maurice and Young. He 
surrenders the Scripture idea of a day of judgment, and, 
indeed, moral government itself. His other sermon, on “The 
Yenovating Power of Christianity,’ is one of the worst 
in the book, for he here bids “good-night” to evangelical 
theology. Professor Knight of St. Andrews has a sermon on 
“Conservation and Change,” which is mainly an appeal—it 
can scarcely be called an argument—for civil establishments 
of religion, which are, of course, not to be touched so long 
as they afford a refuge for that latitudinarianism which is 
the necessary and appropriate virtue of a National Church. 
Creeds may be torn to pieces, but the revolutionary hand of 
violence must spare the Establishment. He pleads for our 
“ institutions,’ of which “ we are the guardians as well as the 
heirs”—“ they should not be rashly touched or rudely dealt 
with.” Of course the Confession of Faith is not entitled to such 
consideration. “Let criticism disclose to us more and more 
the origin of old beliefs, and explain the sources of illusion ;” 
but “let no revolutionary hand be raised to destroy what has 
come down to us from the past, to remove the ancient land- 
marks of a nation’s faith and piety, lest in rooting up the tares, 
which unquestionably exist, we root up the wheat along with 
them.” We should think the Confession of Faith was a toler- 
ably ancient landmark of faith and piety, and that as such it 
might be spared the onslaught of those liberal theologians who 
are so solicitous about any interference with their position ortheir 
incomes. His other sermon, on “ Continuity and Development 
of Religion,” is a plea for change in human belief, for the sur- 
render of old Biblical ideas to the scientific spirit of the hour; 
and, as if to illustrate the facility with which the thing can be 
done by the Professor of a Christian University, he speaks 
familiarly of “our animal ancestors,” and tries to reconcile us 
to the surrender of the idea of creation out of nothing. The 
tev. Dr. Cunningham of Crieff has a sermon on “ Home-spun 
Religion,” which shows how completely the manufacture is in 
human hands. If it were not for a slight tincture of Broad 
Church sentiment, we should have been disposed to regard the 


author as a true son of the eighteenth century born out of due 
time. 
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We have thus a very strange collection of sermons, distin- 
guished by some variety of opinion ; some nearing, and others 
reaching, the stage of a vapid Pantheism; some unhinged on 
the fundamental principles ef religious belief; others opposed 
to the Catholic doctrines of the Church; others remarkable 
only for mystic crudities and dry platitudes, little calculated 
to make any intellectual impression. But we shall soon see 
that the book represents, notwithstanding, a system of doctrine, 
with certain foregone conclusions and even traditional methods 
of treatment, which illustrate nothing so much as the curious 
periodicity of religious errors in the history of the Church. We 
shall now proceed to consider the attitude of these Scotch 
preachers towards the Inspired Records, and then their relation 
to Evangelical Christianity. These two questions are closely 
connected, for it has been truly remarked, that “it is the con- 
firmed opposition of errorists to the substance of Christianity, 
that directs men for the most part to oppose the Scriptures.” 

It must be remembered that the Church has always held 
that the scheme of Christianity involves the direct interven- 
tion of God, and that the Scriptures which record that scheme 
are an authoritative external testimony from Him. The Church 
asserts the authority of Scripture. These writers, following a 
system of ideal rationalism, borrowed from Hegel, and elabor- 
ated by Schleiermacher, hold an entirely opposite view, and 
assign to reason, or the spiritual consciousness, the chair of 
authority, and summon Revelation to its bar, that its doctrines 
or statements may be accepted or rejected as they agree or 
disagree with its dictates. They expressly deny the authority 
of Scripture. Mr. M‘Farlan denies that “the Scriptures as a 
whole are infallible, and therefore in all their utterances 
authoritative.” He rejects, like many of the others, perhaps 
all, the theory of verbal inspiration, though he does not tell us 
his own view of the matter, and can therefore easily say that 
he “does not place Esther or Daniel on a level with the 
Psalter ;” that he cares less for “ the theological disquisitions ” 
of Paul than “ for the more practical portions of his Epistles ;” 
and he associates himself with those “who claim the right to 
judge of their [the Scriptures’] utterances in the light of their 
own Christian consciousness, and deny Divine authority to any 
of them which fall beneath the ethical standards, which, as 
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men illuminated by the spirit of Christ, they have set up for 
their own guidance; they deny all Divine authority, 1 may 
add, to those portions of Scripture which treat of matters 
which belong more properly to science and history than to 
religion.” He speaks of persons like himself having “ their 
favourite books and portions of books, and these alone are to 
them Divine revelations.” Indeed, he all but asserts that “the 
Gospels and Acts were not written, as is commonly imagined, 
before the close of the first century.” Mr. Rain is equally 
positive in asserting the doctrine of Individualism, that “ truth 
in its nature is subjective, a part of the spiritual consciousness, 
and necessarily involved in it;” and quotes Deut. xxx. 14, 
“The word is very nigh unto thee, in thy mouth, and in thy 
heart,’! to justify the opinion that it is “that which springs 
up in the hidden depths of man’s soul, and for which God has 
prepared no other place than this hidden depth.” “ Religion is 
by this passage placed on an internal and personal basis.” He 
condemns ecclesiasticism, in which he includes Protestantism, 
for resorting to historical testimony and for using logic, and 
advises us to adopt the individualistic principle which is this : 
“That religious truth is its own evidence, and the ultimate 
court of appeal the spiritual consciousness.” “Perhaps thie 
best ‘Evidences of Christianity’ which in the meantime can 
be had are those inarticulate intuitions and feelings which 
dwell deep down in believing souls.” “People should be 
taught, though with caution, to seek refuge from unbelief in 
their spiritual instincts. These at all events possess a much 
greater value than argumentative divinity.” Yet the indivi- 
dualism which he advocates is not a lawless or profane 
individualism, but one which mind only can develop when 
quickened by God’s Spirit. Professor Knight takes the same 
view, though he speaks more oracularly, as when he says, 
“ Religious intuition never dies. Its activity is spontaneous 
and unceasing; while the labour of the understanding, work- 
ing along with the spiritual instincts, invariably builds up 
some fresh scaffolding of dogma which posterity destroys.” Mr. 

1 The “ word” in question, as the context shows, was ‘‘ the commandment 
which I [Moses] command thee this day,”—explained in previous verses, and 
as Paul explains in Rom. x. 8, ‘the word of faith which we preach”—that 


is, a word “in the mouth” to be confessed, and “in the heart” to be believed 
—not a word having its origin in either man’s mouth or heart. 
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Ferguson disparages miracle in the interests of intuitionalism, 
telling us that Christianity “makes light of physical portents,” 
that “miracles have lost their apologetic value,” that 
“miracle: is not a guarantee for revelation, but revelation for 
miracle,” that “no acts of power can prove a spiritual truth,” 
and he claims the name of Christian for such as deny miracle, 
and reprobates that “Bibliolatry which refuses to distinguish 
between Christianity in itself and the New Testament, its 
historic record.” He holds likewise to the authority of the 
spiritual consciousness. 

We have already remarked that there is no originality in the 
fundamental theory of this book, and pointed to Schleiermacher 
as its true father. The outlines of the theory are well exhibited 
and exposed in the well-known work of Henry Rogers, The 
Eclipse of Faith, which was published almost a generation ago. 
These writers are the mere translators of German thought, and 
not even at first-hand. It has been our habit to laugh at the 
transcendentalism of the Continent, as if the solid practical 
understanding of Britons were secure against its fascinations ; 
but it possesses in the hands of Schleiermacher, and we may 
add of his Anglican disciples, such a warmth of tone, and it 
throws such a beautiful significancy around the person of Christ, 
while it uses the language of the deepest piety, not discarding 
even the use of such words. as sin, pardon, redemption, and 
holiness, that we do not at all wonder it should take temporary 
possession of some Scotch minds.’ It only supplies another 
illustration of the facility with which methods in speculative 
philosophy are transferred and applied to the region of theology. 
Perhaps the Church has never known a philosophy so subtle 
and dangerous as that which under the forms of idealism now 
attacks the Christian faith. 

Let us say then, once for all, that the transference of 
authority from the Bible to the spiritual faculty marks a 
turning-point in Protestantism, a departure from the old 
historic position, a surrender of the old distinctive foundations, 
which turns religion into that merely subjective thing which 
Roman Catholics reproach it with being. These writers talk 


1 It is not long since President M‘Cosh of Princeton referred to the fact 
that, ‘‘ not sustained in the land of its birth, Hegelianism has emigrated to 
the country of Hutcheson, Reid, Stewart, and Hamilton, and has there 
found a settlement for a little while.” 
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of Protestants resting on the infallibility of the Bible, as 
Roman Catholies rest on the infallibility of the Pope, but the 
saying must be completed; the writers of Scotch Sermons 
rest on the infallibility of their own spiritual consciousness, 
that is, upon their own self-willed idea." We have next to 
observe that these writers do not tell us what Christian con- 
sciousness is, or how or when it becomes Christian. Mr. 
M‘Farlan says that “it has been developed chiefly by the 
Scriptures ”—“it is a spiritual inheritance which belongs to 
them as men Christianly educated, as men who are descended 
from generations of the Christianly educated.” But this does 
not touch the question of its origin. Mr. Ferguson seems to 
think it is innate, for he says, “Our Lord has taught us that 
what is good and true on earth is good and true in heaven, and 
that the moral and spiritual perceptions of the human mind 
are worthy of perfect trust ;” but he carefully avoids quoting 
any words of our Lord to this effect, and then quotes some 
Anglican writer who says, “ We do not become Christians, we 
are so from our birth.” But, as to the validity of this innate 
faculty, does Mr. Ferguson recognise no impotency in it as to 
its power of grasping Divine truth? Is not the very variety 
of its results evidence of this impotency? How can the moral 
and spiritual perception be worthy of perfect trust when it 
leads to contradictory conclusions? Has the depravity of 
human nature had no effect upon man’s thinking about God 
and redemption? Again, there is nothing in the observed 
phenomena of our nature to warrant the assumption that there 
exists such a spiritual organ as, standing alone, acts altogether 
apart from the logical faculty in relation to religious truth. 
This idea is based upon the pantheistic philosophy which 
distinguishes, just as these writers do, between the under- 
standing and the reason,—the one a merely constructive faculty 
giving form or fashion to the materials of knowledge, the other 
not constructive but intuitive, the real organ of truth. But, 
as spiritual truth in its very nature holds logical as well as 


1 Dr. Chalmers once said of Thomas Erskine’s speculations: “I don’t like 
to narrow down the broad basis of the Gospel to the pin-point speculations 
of an individual brain.” Was Theodore Parker’s epigrammatic definition of 
Christianity borrowed from Germany much beside the mark—‘‘ That is 
Christianity which a man believes to be Christianity”? Does not this 


almost realise the saying of Luther, that “every man has a Pope in his 
belly”? 
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spiritual elements, it is impossible that the apprehension of it 
can be referred to the spiritual faculty apart from the under- 
standing. This distinction of Schleiermacher, however, which 
accounts for his abhorrence of everything like evidence, accounts 
also for his misconception of religion as consisting not in a 
belief of the truth and in obedience to Divine command, but in 
sentiments, intuitions, and spiritual instincts. His object was, 
as we well know, to shelter Christianity from the attacks of 
philosophy by carrying it entirely off the field of argument 
into the region of feeling, which was exactly what David Hume 
wanted in order to secure its complete overthrow. “Our holy 
religion,” said the great sceptic, “rests on faith, not on reason.”? 
But the view of the great German divine, as well as of these 
Sermons, gives an entirely false view of Christianity, which is not 
the mere revelation of a life or of truth, but a great supernatural 
fact with a double aspect, one implying an inward relation 
to the mind and heart of man, the other implying a historical 
form in which it is embodied. Christianity is not an outcome 
of the religious consciousness, nor an idea of philosophy ; it is 
a historical revelation, and it cannot be otherwise ; existing at 
once in its system of doctrines and in the living body of the 
Christian Church. It carries in its bosom those spiritual truths 
which speak to our inward consciousness. But this external 
historical revelation, because it is communicated by God, must 
carry with it claims to authority over man. The Bible, in 
the sense of these writers, however, even when expressing truth 
and piety, has no power beyond the ferce of human truth to 
bind the intellect or constrain the faith of its believers. It is 
not because the revelation is external, that is, written in a book 
regarded as an outward standard of faith, that they object to it, 
but because of the absolute authority that it claims over con- 
science and life, because it claims to make a man responsible 
for his beliefs and his obedience. This is the true state of the 
matter. These writers deny inspiration, because they know 
that if there is no inspiration there can be no Divine authority 
in the Scriptures to bind us with the obedience that is due to 
God alone. Scripture commands have no power to lay the 


1 The true tendency of Schleiermacherism may be gathered from a sen- 
tence on p. 77 of the third volume of his Collected Works (Berlin, 1835) : ‘‘ Of 
every proof that Christianity is true or obligatory we wholly despair. 
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conscience under obligation. But if Christianity, though a 
historical fact, be essentially a spiritual revelation, it does 
address itself to the moral nature of man with all the authority 
of truth. 

We have further to observe that if the spiritual conscious- 
ness of man is to dislodge Scripture from its position of autho- 
rity, it ought to show parallel credentials. “If I do not the 
works, believe me not.” If any man claims the right to correct 
an apostle when he is wrong, as Mr. M‘Farlan does when he 
talks of “ Paul rabbinising,” he ought to show us the signs of 
an apostle. But this intuitional school, true to its origin, 
depreciates, if it does not deny, miracle; yet revelation, being 
essentially supernatural, stands or falls with miracle. Mr. 
Ferguson says, “To make belief in Christ depend in any degree 
upon the fact that He wrought miracles is to build upon the 
sand.” Does Mr. Ferguson abandon the essential truth of the 
New Testament,—the resurrection of our Lord from the dead ? 
Was that nota miracle? Did not Paul argue in the Corinthian 
Epistle that there is no Christianity if Christ did not rise 
again? Did he not argue for a day of. judgment from the fact 
of the resurrection, “ whereof he hath given assurance to all 
men, in that he hath raised him from the dead”? The fact 
of Christ’s resurrection is the crucial test to try the sincerity 
of any man who affirms the incredibility of miracle and yet 
remains in the Christian Church. Mr. Ferguson says that 
Christianity “rebukes the craving for physical portents,” as if 
Jesus did not say, “If ye believe not me, yet believe my works ;” 
“The works that Ido in my Father’s name, they bear witness of 
me ;’—as if He had never said, “ That ye may know that the 
Son of Man hath power upon earth to forgive sins, (he said 
unto the-sick of the palsy) Arise, and take-up thy couch.” He 
did rebuke the craving for physical portents in those to whom 
the most stupendous signs had been already given in vain, and 
He justly refused to grant them. If miracles are to be reduced 
to a subordinate position in the scheme of Christian evidences, 
the result will be that en external authoritative revelation 
will be discarded, and this- was the very progress of criticism 
in Germany; those who objected to miracles objected to 
inspiration. But if we abandon miracles, it is impossible to 
retain any other Christianity than that which is kindled by 
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the sparks of our own inner consciousness. And what, let us 
ask, are the credentials of this Christian consciousness which is 
to supersede the authority of the Bible? What is the worth 
of it? Mr. Rain seems, after all, very doubtful about its 
value, for he says, “The moment you bring the reasons for 
your belief from the depths of the inner consciousness, and 
state them logically on paper, a thousand to one but they seem 
feeble to yourself.” Mr. M‘Farlan and others praise the “deep 
spiritual insight ” of the writers of Scripture, but we should 
like them to explain how this “spiritual insight” led them to 
concoct such a mass of legendary miracles and misty dogmas 
as have so long misled the world. Then, as we have already 
said, what is the value of an insight that leads to such con- 
tradictory conclusions? ‘One asserts that his insight leads him 
to believe in immortality, another stands in doubt, and another 
says the soul is not immortal, Where is the creed they could 
all subscribe? Yet they talk of “an absolute religion” as 
the offspring of Reason, of which history knows nothing what- 
ever, while they ignore the various influences which mislead or 
corrupt the spiritual faculty, as if on very purpose to show the 
insufficiency and invalidity of an internal revelation. What a 
religion it is that has no. criterion to test the inward revela- 
tions, and to determine whether they are of God, man, or the 
devil! Each man carries. the court of appeal within himself, 
and though the courts may differ in different individuals, every 
man must accept the decision given by his own tribunal. 
Thus human intelligence comes to be the measure of all truth. 
Man is his own Bible. 

It is very natural that those who follow the intuitional 
philosophy should depreciate dogma. The attitude of these 
writers toward it is indeed very suggestive. Several of them 
remind us very oracularly that Christianity is a life, and not a 
dogma. But so far as it is life at all, is it not as the result of 
certain dogmatic apprehensions? So far as any man is a 
Christian, is it not in virtue of Christian dogma? Is it not 
the denial of a fundamental law of our nature that religious 
life can be originated in us without the belief of religious 
truth? How can there be a foundation for moral character 
without the exercise of the understanding in dealing with the 
motives that are to operate upon conscience and will? What 
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a strange psychology these writers possess! Yet Mr. J. Steven- 
son says, “ Religion is in no sense dependent on any special 
phases of doctrinal belief;” just as a Professor of his party 
has been saying for years that the Church does not rest on 
dogma or opinion. The objection, however, of some of these 
writers seems rather to be te the dogmatic form of Church 
doctrines. Mr. M‘Farlan says, “ While the modern theologians 
recognise a certain amount of truth in these scholastic dogmas 
concerning redemption, which are popularly known as the 
Gospel, they reject these dogmas when they are presented to 
them in scientific form and systematic completeness as consti- 
tuting what is called the scheme of salvation.” Surely truth 
does not cease to be truth because it is put into propositional 
shape; and, after all, we do not understand by dogmatic what 
is systematised in logical order, but that which is held as an 
ultimate ground to support or influence Christian character.’ 
Canon Liddon has remarked that people of this school usually 
mean by dogma something that is essentially untrue, and he 
sees in this temper of mind the voice of the philosophy of 
Hegel. Others of these writers object to the fixedness of 
dogma, as if change were a right and necessary thing in itself. 
Professor Knight says : “ Were human belief irrevocably fixed, 
it would have some secret affinity to death and the grave”— 
say, the belief in the being of God! Mr. Ferguson says: 
“ Christianity is no rigid system of dogma, or of ecclesiastical 
forms, elaborated long ago, and incapable of growth or change.” 
As he has not defined Christianity, we cannot say how far this 
is either true or false. But he evidently means that the Church 
ought to change her dogmas; for he says at another place: 
“If we worship an infallible book, and conceive of revelation 
as the publication once for all of a definite scheme of dogma, 
we shall naturally cling to the past, and forget that there is 
anything divine in the world of to-day.” This means that the 
Church still has revelations of the same kind as those given 
to apostles or prophets, or it means nothing. But is not 


1 Mr. M‘Farlan speaks very contemptuously of “scholastic dogmas ”— 
the term by which he describes that body of Westminster divinity he has 
himself subscribed ; but if it is their form he objects to, we submit they are 
not nearly so scholastic as these Sermons, with their endless philosophical 
jargon, and their talk of continuity, conservation, development, spiritual 
force, epicyclical contrivance. 
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Mr. Ferguson only repeating here the complaint of Theodore 
Parker, that the Christian Church “will consider itself a 
finality, looking back for its inspiration to a past age”? He 
tells us that “ we must have a theology keeping pace with the 
other sciences.” Well, if these writers will only conduct their 
inquiries in theology according to the spirit and method which 
have developed the success of the secular sciences—that is, 
follow the habit of scientists in accepting principles as immut- 
able and fixed beyond all cavil—we should only welcome their 
reforming efforts. But they seem to imply that what is true 
to-day becomes false to-morrow, and that every age must have 
a new theology to displace that which preceded it.' We 
should have thought that any theology to be true at all must 
be older than the hills and outlast them. The principles that 
save the soul are as fixed and immutable as the laws of 
inechanical force or chemical affinity. If they are not so, they 
can furnish no proper or present foundation for us to rest on. 
They may be set in a clearer light, and the mode of stating 
them may change from age to age according to different habits 
of thought in each age, but the substance of truth can never 
alter. No one complains that the same sun shines in the 
heavens age after age, or that the laws of light and heat are so 
unchangeable. It is therefore pitiful folly or arrogance to talk 
of certain truths as suitable for the world’s infancy but now 
as out-grown amidst the light of science and modern discovery. 
These writers are greatly in love with science, and they tell us 
we must loyally accept all its conclusions, amongst which they 
specify several which scientists themselves merely accept as 
“working hypotheses.” But they would have us admire and 
follow still more the methods of those scientists who are doing 
all in their power to destroy science. When physiology begins 
to teach that voluntary action is a fable, and mind noting but 
the conscious register of the molecular motions of the brain ; 
when biology tells us that evolution is the weaving of nothings 
into somethings, and of matter into mind; when mathematics 
assures us that there may be worlds in which Euclid might 
find all his axioms at fault; when so many of the sciences are 
becoming mere manufactories of uncertainty, it is time for 


1Mr. Rain says: “The faith of to-day becomes the superstition of to- 
morrow.” Rather a dreary prospect ! 
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us to look carefully to our ways and to work according to 
sounder methods. Let us have progress by all means, but not 
the progress of divines who are only returning back to ancient 
error. It is ridiculous to talk of progress in their sense, for 
the newest issues of modern thought in the region of abstract 
speculation are resolvable into the principles of Oriental 
Buddhism, and the philosophy of Herbert Spencer cannot boast 
a single particle of scientific evidence that was not known 
three thousand years ago. 

It is now time that we should notice with all needful brevity 
the theological system of these Scotch Sermons, which, as 
we have said, is just as dogmatic as anything peculiar to 
orthodoxy, though it comes to us recommended by such names 
as “spiritual truth,” “living truth,” “higher truth,” “deeper 
truth,” and other terms peculiar to the spiritualistic school. 
We shall arrange the subject under the ordinary divisions of 
systematic theology. 

It is not very easy to discover their doctrine of Gop, but 
some of them, like Mr. M‘Farlan, are quite pantheistic in 
their conception of Him. He says: “The Infinite Being, the 
sum and substance of all things, is best known to men by 
the name of Father,” language which reminds one of Spinoza 
with his doctrine of one substance which is self-existent, and 
of which all phenomena are but the manifestations. As 
pantheism carries with it of necessity the denial of personality, 
which marks the distinctness of God from his creatures, there 
can be no foundation for any intercourse in faith, love or 
obedience, and, therefore, no Fatherhood. But this pantheistic 
taint is not observable in the majority of the writers, though 
they, one and all, make the Divine Fatherhood the staple of 
their theology,—trying, in fact, to found a scientific theology 
on the name of Father, leaving Christ’s mediation out of 
account, as if we needed no other connection with the Father 
than that which we naturally enjoy as His creatures. “Mr. 
M‘Farlan says: “The doctrine of the Divine Fatherhood is 
one of those things that cannot be shaken.” Dr. Mackintosh 
says that Christ proclaimed “ the paternal character of God,” 
and others of them speak as if this revelation was never given 
till Christ’s time. Oosterzee may well say :—* He then who 
characterises the presentation of God as Father as something 
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entiréty new in the Gospel of Christ has assuredly read the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament with very strange eyes.” ' 
The doctrine of these writers is that God is the Father of all 
men by creation, and thus differs entirely from that of Broad 
Church writers, who hold that God is our Father in virtue of 
the Incarnation. We certainly hold to a universal Fatherhood 
of all creatures—a relationship which rests upon a moral 
ground, that is, the creation of man in God’s image; but the 
Scriptures just as clearly teach a gracious Fatherhood in re- 
lation to those who have become “ the children of God by faith 
in Christ Jesus.” We cannot pursue this matter further, but 
it is a very remarkable fact that in all the four hundred pages 
of this book of sermons there is not the least allusion to the 
doctrine of the Trinity. We have no right to say that the 
writers do not believe in the doctrine, but when writer after 
writer denies those objective truths of salvation that are based on 
the Trinity, and when we remember how it is the great security 
against the bottomless abyss of Pantheism, of which we find 
manifest traces in some of these sermons, we are more than 
suspicious of the orthodoxy of this book on what Neander de- 
scribes as an intuition of the faith, constituting from the first 
the fundamental consciousness of the Church. Perhaps they 
‘hold to the “modal Trinity” of Schleiermacher, but there is 
no trace of this conception anywhere; and if they do really 
reject that doctrine which Robertson has described as “the 
sum of all that knowledge which has yet been gained by man;” 
of which Coleridge says, “The article of Trinity is religion, 
is reason, and its universal formula;” and of which Bancroft, 
a nominal Unitarian, has said, “The truth of a Triune God 
dwells in every system of thought that can pretend to vitality ;” 
their position is far more unsound than that of Broad Church 
divines, who are still professedly Trinitarian. The silence of 
these Scotch Sermons on this article is fearfully suggestive. 
The writers have no doctrine of Sin to regulate their 
theology, or to impose a check upon their transcendental 
theories. Indeed, they do not seem to think it necessary to 
find one, though divines have always followed Augustine in 
thinking that a doctrine of sin is a postulate of all true 


1 He quotes Ps, ciii. 13, Hosea xi. 1, Isaiah lxiii, 16, lxiv. 8, as cases 
in point. 
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theology. Mr. M‘Farlan maintains in the teeth of all logic 
that his Pantheism does not destroy moral distinctions, but we 
have never yet seen a system with pantheistic tendencies that 
could endure a doctrine of sin. He accordingly includes 
among “the discredited dogmas of the schoolmen” those in 
regard to “ the origin and nature of human sinfulness,” “the 
imputation of Adam’s sin to his posterity,” and he ridicules 
the idea of “hereditary depravity.” But surely he was bound 
to give some account of man’s state by nature, which is at 
least a palpable fact of experience, if it is not a dogma learned 
from the Bible, a fact with whieh any theory—orthodox, 
Socinian, or rationalist—must deal, in facing the question, 
How it is to be reconciled with the rectitude and goodness of 
God that man should be born into a state which infallibly 
develops itself in sin and misery? Nothing but a shallow and 
flippant dilettantism would evade such a pregnant question ; 
yet these writers do evade it. If there was no fall of man, as 
Mr. M‘Farlan affirms, how is it possible to vindicate God’s 
justice and goodness in bringing man into the world in such 
circumstances of grave moral disadvantage? The Reformed 
theology accepts the Scripture solution of it, not because it 
relieves the subject of all difficulty, or does not leave it still a 
profound and awful mystery, but because God gives this solu- 
tion Himself, and because it accords with the analogy of faith 
in which the method of justification through the righteous- 
ness of the Second Adam corresponds to our condemnation on 
account of the sin of the first Adam. These writers regard 
God as purely and entirely love or benevolence, but this view 
does not accord with or account for the existence of sin and 
misery, the revealed facts of Christianity, and the punishment 
of the wicked. God is righteous as well as loving. Clouds 
and darkness, indeed, are round about Him, but righteousness 
and judgment are the habitation of His throne. 

There is something ominous in the reticence of these sermons 
on the doctrine of the PERSON oF Curist, which is the great 
centre-point of Christianity. There is a remarkably Unitarian 
tone in all the references to Christ. It is difficult to know 
what is meant by such expressions as “the Divine Man,” “the 
Divine Humanity,” which are constantly occurring ; whether 


D>? 


they mean the identification of the two natures in Christ, or 
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the expression of His mere humanity. And the difficulty is 
increased by the fact that there is not in the whole volume a 
single hint or statement that Christ is true God as well as true 
man; neither is there any allusion to the Incarnation, nor 
does the word occur in the whole volume’ The Christ of 
these sermons is as much a mere man as the Christ of Schleier- 
macher, or Praxeas, or Socinus. There never was a volume of 
Scotch sermons before that ignored the doctrine of Christ’s 
deity. It seems to us that Christ is here the perfect or ideal 
man, with a divine principle or influence dwelling in Him— 
“the pattern saint of the New Testament, the holy youth of 
the divine family, the perfect schoolmaster.” One writer speaks 
of “God in Christ,” but not to signify God through anything 
done by Christ, but only the divine character reflected in the 
events of Christ’s life. Another speaks of Christ as Mediator, 
but not in the New Testament sense of the word; rather as 
Pelagius speaks of Him as Redemptor, though he denies the 
atonement. Most of the writers say He came “to reveal the 
Father,” or “to manifest the name of God;”? and if this be 


all He came to do, there is no necessity for His being more than 
man. To make known the moral character of God, “an incar- 
nation was no more needed than an atonement.” If a Divine 
Person assumes our nature, there must be some work to be 
done for man that only God can do. Yet, if Christ is only a 
human teacher come to reveal the Father, Christianity might 


1 Principal Caird is the only writer of the thirteen who breaks silence 
upon the point, but the reference is not very decisive. He begins one of his 
sermons with the words, ‘‘ By those who reject the doctrine of the divinity 
of Christ great stress is laid on—” a certain argument which he sets forth. 
This is the only passage which seems to recognise the divinity of Christ. 
Dr. Cunningham does use the word Incarnation, but not in the theological 
sense ; as, when he says :—‘‘ To love Jesus is therefore to love the incarna- 
tion of all that is godlike or good.” He also says :—‘‘ Love to Christ, as 
the highest ideal of human perfection, the point where the human and 
divine merge into one, is the basis of Christian morality.” Is this a recoy- 
nition of the Theanthropos? We can hardly think so. 

* Dr. Cunningham refers to John xvii, 4: “I have finished the work 
which thou gavest me to do,” as pointing out that the work was done in 
‘‘the manifestation of the Father's name” (verse 6) before He died, and 
altogether apart from His death. His death was no part of His finished 
work. Our Lord speaks of His work as past—‘‘I finished the work” 
—(aorist), just as in the Lord’s Supper He regards His blood as already shed 
for sin: “ This cup is the new testament in my blood, shed for many for 
the remission of sin.” Dying was part of the work he had received from 
His Father. ‘ This command have I received from my Father” (John x. 18) 
—to lay down His life. 
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be at this moment all that it is though Christ had never 
appeared. There is no principle in the system taught in these 
sermons that requires Christ’s presence in this world at all, 
for the Fatherhood of God was revealed in the Old Testament, 
and pardon and repentance and sanctification were all possible 
without Christ manifest in the flesh, for they were possible to 
the saints in Old Testament times. Besides, it has been well 
said that the manifestation of God’s nature might have been 
made by an appearance without an incarnation, and if the 
exhibition of a perfect humanity were all that was contem- 
plated in Christ’s mission, that might be effected by a divine 
influence, and not by a Divine Person dwelling in man. If, 
however, Christ was nething but a teacher, the apostles of 
atheism are quite as ready to make this concession as the 
authors of these sermons, for they regard Him as a real his- 
torical person, and recognise the splendour of His wisdom and 
virtues as beaming forth in the Gospels. If He was nothing 
but a teacher, then, as Mansel says, we can be no more Chris- 
tians than we can be Platonists or Aristotelians, for He belongs 
to a past that cannot repeat itself; and these writers would do 
well to ponder the further words of Mansel: “No man has a 
right to say, I can receive Christ as I like and reject Him as I 
like ; I will follow the holy example, I will turn away from the 
atoning sacrifice ; I will listen to His teaching, I will have 
nothing to do with His mediation; I will believe Him when 
He tells me that He came from the Father, because I feel that 
His doctrine has a divine beauty and fitness, but I will not 
believe Him when He tells me that He is one with the Father, 
because I cannot conceive how this unity is possible.” If 
Christ is not our Mediator, our life, then the religious system 
of these writers is a very different thing even from that of 
Broad Church divines who hold by a historical Christ as the 
present fountain of life, and thus stand within the threshold 
of historical Christianity. Men like Maurice and Kingsley 
and Robertson may be in error on the objective work of our 
Redeemer, and as to the ground of our acceptance with God, 
but the centre of their thought is still the living personal 
Redeemer. This accounts for the warmth of their sermons. 
But the authors of the Scotch Sermons seem to hold by Christ 
merely as representing a class of views concerning the Divine 
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Fatherhood and other related facts ; and if this be so, their 
system merits, quite as much as Socinianism, the designation 
applied to it by Coleridge —it is not a religion, but a speculation.’ 
As to the Work oF Cnrist, it follows from the positions 
already noticed that anything like an Atonement is unneces- 
sary. “If the past has no claim upon us,” as Dr. Mackintosh 
boldly asserts, he is right in saying also that “no objective 
atonement is necessary.” He thinks it desirable to say that 
“we can in none but a figurative sense apply the term ‘ expia- 
tion’ to that amendment, however painful and laborious, of 
which our faith in the divine good-will is the motive power.” 
What can be the meaning of this? These writers boldly deny 
the catholic doctrine of Atonement, that Christ died to satisfy 
Divine Justice, and to reconcile us to God. Mr. M‘Farlan has 
some slight misgivings about Paul. “Modern theologians .. . 
admit that Paul does seem to countenance those doctrines of 
substitution and imputation which they reject,” but what of 
that? They appeal from “ Paul rabbinising” to “ Paul speaking 
out of the depths of his profound spiritual instincts,” remark- 
able instincts truly to admit of such rabbinical maunderings ! 
The authors of these sermons are surely bound to give us 
some explanation of the sufferings and death of Christ. If the 
work of Christ, as Dr. Cunningham says, was merely to manifest 
the name of God, and if that work was accomplished, as he 
asserts, before He died, why should He have suffered and died 
at all? May we not in that case say with Dr. Smeaton in his 
admirable work on the Atonement, that “our Lord stands on 
the same footing with any of his apostles who also taught that 
God was love, and died martyr-deaths in confirmation of their 
testimony,” though, for the matter of that, the Scriptures never 
represent Christ’s death as intended merely or only to assure 
us of God’s love. If, however, we are to take Mr. M‘Farlan’s 
view that “ Christ died for you, but only that you might die with 
him to your lower and worser [sic] selves, and only that you 
might find joy in mortifying your members that are upon the 


1 Mr. P. Stevenson says :—‘‘In Christ’s own day Christianity simply 
consisted in attachment to His person. In our day it may be said to consist 
simply in attachment to His teaching.” Can we not really still love His 
Person? Is He not still a living Saviour? This singular statement reminds 
_us of Dr. Arnold’s remark about Unitarianism as having no vitality, because 

Jesus was virtually a dead man in its theology, representing nothing but a 
class of ideas, motives, and speculations ! 
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earth,” it was not necessary on his principles that Christ should 
have died at all, unless he means to contend that the Old 
Testament saints did not “ die to their lower and worser selves ” 
ages before Christ came into the world. We should like to 
ask these writers once for all, what Christ’s mission aecom- 
plished for the millions who died before His Incarnation? If 
he came, as Dr. Cunningham says, only to manifest the name 
of God, and, as others say, to give us a noble example of self- 
sacrifice, how could the people in pre-Christian ages be bene- 
fited by His coming? Anu if the saints in those ages were 
not saved by Christ, let us ask, How were they saved ? 

In fact, these writers make Christ’s life and death a mere 
pageant with a moral. They go back to the old Socinian theory 
which regards Christ’s work as designed to produce a merely sub- 
jective effect, and to impress men with a sense of God’s love ; 
that is, they hold the moral influence theory—a theory which 
destroys itself, for there is no moral power in example done for the 
sake of example, and there is no beauty or foree in self-sacrifice 
for the sake of self-sacrifice—a theory which, it has been said, 
makes Calvary more dreadful than Sinai, and destroys all our 
ideas of law, justice, and truth. The conclusion we draw from 
these sermons is that their doctrine, so far from being progres- 
sive, is only a return to ancient Soeinian heresy, and, so far 
from being broad, is narrower than the orthodoxy it tries to 
displace; for the evangelical view, while holding that the satis- 
faction to Divine Justice is the central and fundamental effect 
of Christ’s death, finds room for all that view of self-sacrificing 
love and moral power which alone these writers find in it. 
The true breadth belongs to orthodoxy, the narrowness to those 
who boast of their breadth with very much the same truth and 
reasonableness as they boast of their originality. 

We now come to the department of subjective soteriology, 
and find as little originality here as in the department we have 
just traversed. We have simply the old leresy of salvation 
by works. Dr. Mackintosh summarises this side of theology 
very plainly: “The gospel deserves its name simply because 
it teaches and persuades us to cease from evil and to do well, 
to change the seed which we sow and thus to obtain a better 
harvest. It affords to us helps and encouragements to repent 
of the evil we have done and to enter upon a new course of 
life.” This is the old Pelagianism revived. We can find no 
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doctrine of regeneration in these sermons, except it be found 
in the quotation that Mr. Ferguson makes from an Anglican 
writer—“ We do not become Christians, we are so from our 
birth.” Perhaps this will account for the origin of the 
“spiritual force” which Dr. Mackintosh finds to be in every 
man’s possession, “a spiritual force in man, latent it may be, 
yet powerful enough to raise them above themselves, and all 
the help they need or can possibly obtain is to be encouraged 
to exert that power.” He tells us again and again of the 
wonders of this spiritual force, though we do not find any 
mention of it in Scripture, and he reaches the highest point in 
his teaching when he assures us that, “if touched and brought 
into sympathy and rapport with the power of goodness ‘not 
ourselves,’”—a slight touch of Matthew Arnold !—“it leaps forth 
into light and gathers strength.” It is not wonderful that Dr. 
Mackintosh, holding such views of human nature and human 
powers, so different from those of the Scripture writers, should 
speak of “the Christian influences,” which Paul regards as 
reinforcing “the better will,” as anything but “an exertion of 
supernatural grace.” But, if man needs so very little encourage- 
ment to exert “his spiritual force,” it is a wonder that he is so 
little disposed to exert it. If nothing was needed on God’s 
part but the exhibition of His love through Christ, how is it 
that all men have not become Christians? To teach that 
nothing more is needed by man does not make His love the 
greater, but makes the evil of men’s hearts less. If men were 
not dead in trespasses and sins, and alienated from the life of 
God, they would immediately receive Christ. But they still 
reject Him. 

When we turn aside from these Pelagian views of human 
ability to consider the way of JUSTIFICATION, or the ground of a 
sinner’s acceptance in the sight of God, we find we are still on 
Pelagian ground. Dr. Story devotes a sermon, or a portion of 
it, to the misrepresentation of the Confessional doctrine of 
justification, with the view of building up in its place the 
doctrine of a personal righteousness on the sinner’s part—the 
consciousness of which righteousness “must take its place 
beside my trust in God, as the true and necessary ground of 
confidence.” He says: “I am never told that I am to trust in 
the righteousness of Christ in any sense which excludes the 
idea of my being required to have a righteousness of my own. 
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I must be righteous, as St. John says, even as He is righteous.” 
Now Paul desired to be found not having his own righteous- 
ness, which was of the law,—that is, personal righteousness, as 
a ground of acceptance with God,—but “the righteousness 
which is of God by faith,” which can only become ours by 
imputation. We do not hold, as Dr. Story says, that justifica- 
tion consists in God’s declaring a man righteous who is in no 
sense righteous: it is His so accounting those who are “just in 
Christ but sinners in themselves,” to use the words of an old 
Scotch catechism. But Dr. Story assures us that the con- 
sciousness of his own personal righteousness must take its 
place beside his trust in God as the ground of his hopes for 
eternity. Neither Pelagius nor Socinus excluded trust in God 
—side by side with their works—as a ground of hope, any more 
than Dr. Story. He evidently has but a slight understanding 
of Paul’s doctrine when he makes “the deeper righteousness as 
it appears to Paul” as “comprehensively the Christian life.” 
It is unnecessary to refer to the curious statement of Mr. Menzies 
that “ Faith only makes a man half a Christian, and good works 
are needed to make up his full title to that name,’—or the 
statement by Mr. Stevenson about “the saving power of self- 
sacrifice.” Their doctrine of forgiveness is quite Socinian—a 
bare amnesty on God’s part, the death of Christ having no 
causal connection with it. Dy. Mackintosh however presents it 
under a somewhat different aspect, which eliminates the idea 
of grace altogether, for he makes it the result of law: “The 
sovereignty with which God dispenses forgiveness is just the 
sovereignty of law.” In his sermon on “ Moral Continuity” 
he says that God exercises judgment by a law of moral 
sequence : “Whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also 
reap ;” “ the order by which good action leads to greater good 
and evil action to greater evil: the principle that insures that 
it shall be well with the righteous and ill with the wicked ;” 
“the judgment of God is only another name for the natural 
and inevitable consequence of our lives.” He says : “ There 
need be no element of uncertainty as to the forgiveness of the 
soul’s sins. For no special acts of pardon need to be passed 
any more than, as we formerly remarked, there need be special 
acts of judgment. All happens according to the operation of 
unvarying law in the one case as in the other.” This idea of 
“Moral Continuity” is borrowed from the Broad Church 
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divines, and is subject to all the objections that apply to this 
part of their theology. In the first place, it confounds moral 
law with natural law. The idea.of law here presented is not 
Kant’s categorical imperative, nor can: any such conception of 
law ever generate the idea of duty. It can say—“It may be 
expedient or good for me to obey, for if I disobey I shall be 
destroyed ;” but it does not say—“I ought, whatever may 
happen to me.” In other words, it subverts the very idea of a 
moral government, substituting for the retributive wrath of an 
offended Lawgiver the mere reaction caused by our resisting 
the law itself. It puts consequences in the place of penalty. 
This theory would destroy morals, make Christianity impos- 
sible, and deprive us of all evidence for the personality of 
God. In the second place, there is no such uniform or un- 
failing dispensation in the present life as Dr. Mackintosh 
suggests, for life is full of inequalities and anomalies so great 
as to justify or furnish ground for the belief in a future state 
of rewards and punishments. In the third place, what becomes, 
on this theory, of God’s forbearance and long-suffering, in the 
light of the testimony that “He hath not dealt with us after 
our sins, nor rewarded us according to our iniquities”? But, 
in the fourth place, where can there be room in this theory for 
torgiveness or grace at all? Ifa man has ceased to sin—that 
is, is sowing a different kind ef seed—how can there be sin to 
forgive? All that God can do is to encourage him to destroy 
sin in his heart : that may argue Divine love—but there is no 
room for the operation of Divine mercy, for while God is thus 
represented as helping to save a man from his sin, He is not in 
any sense forgiving him. 

These sermons find a place for both Fair and REPENTANCE. 
Socinus says that nothing but repentance is required by God, and 
Mr. M‘Farlan “ believes in the omnipotence of repentance.” We 
are not so sure that there is any room for Faith in a system which 
srounds itself on the Schleiermacher philosophy. The writers do 
certainly use the word occasionally in the Scripture sense, but 
they cannot justify this use on their principles. They destroy 
the distinction between faith and knowledge—faith saying, 
credo quod non video. If religion has its seat among the mere 
intuitions, a man is emancipated from the Word of God, and 
as “faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by the Word of God,” 
it is an abuse of terms to apply the word faith, as Schleier- 
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macher does, to this intuitional experience or feeling. For in 
this case faith cometh not by hearing. Faith is not the belief 
of what man’s own religious consciousness has discovered. 
It would in that case be a homage paid to his own religious 
consciousness or to the influence of the truth itself; the same, 
indeed, as God has revealed, but without any relation to God 
as having revealed it, and having no respect whatever to His 
authority. Such a faith is a belief in man’s truth rather than 
God’s, and rests on the influence of truth rather than on God’s 
authority. It has nothing in common with that faith which 
“is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things 
not seen.” 

We need say little concerning the eschatolegy of these 
writers. Dr. Mackintosh plainly asserts, and on his principles 
consistently enough, that there can be no future day of judg- 
meut such as the Scriptures represent as appointed for the end 
of the world. It is more difficult to know what Mr. M‘Farlan 
believes about the future, or whether, indeed, he believes at all 


in the resurrection of the dead. We shall let him speak for 
himself :— 


“ The theologians of the present may find it, in the light of modern science, 
impossible to believe in the resuscitation of the material framework of the 
body. The belief in a material heaven into which the resuscitated bodies 
of the righteous shall pass has perished with the belief in the crystalline 
spheres. So likewise has the belief in a subterranean limbo in which the 
bodies of the wicked shall be grievously tormented. Discussions as to the 
nature of the general resurrection and the final judgment, as to the inter- 
mediate state and the condition of disembodied spirits during the period 
which intervenes between death and the end of the world, are grown some- 
what out of date. The whole of the eschatology of the schoolmen, in fact, 


like their soteriology and their ontology, seems to the modern theologian to 
be in its details untenable.” 


It is a comfort, however, to think that we are not to lose our 
old purgatory, for though the Reformed Churches have long 
since parted company with the “schoolmen” at this point, it is 
the proud distinction of modern theologians like Dr. Mackintosh 
to save it out of the fire. Here it is: “The burden of sin 
will continue to oppress us and be the source of misery to us 
there [in the future life] as here, until, by a discipline of 
unknown severity, the cords which bind it on our souls are 
undone.” The modern theologian can do without a Hell, but 
he cannot do without a Purgatory! 
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It would not be difficult to predict the effect of such teach- 
ing as this volume contains upon any community where it 
would be allowed to exercise its unchecked influence. Its 
natural tendency would be, through its emptiness as well as its 
audacity, to prepare the way for a Popish reaction. There is 
nothing in its mystical theology to satisfy the wants of a 
conscience labouring under a real conviction of guilt, or to meet 
the case of a soul that feels the nothingness of its bitterest 
penitence. It will drive men to Rome’s refuge of lies just as su 
many rationalists of Germany, after undermining the authority 
of the Bible, had at last to fall back upon Church authority to 
sustain a faith which did not stand on the Bible. And if ever 
the world is to return to its bondage it will be by a path that 
leads through the wastes of unbelief. But we hope better 
things of Scotland. It has had its periods of reactionary 
thought, but it has always, through the good hand of the Lord, 
recovered itself on the lines of the old evangelism. But if 
the theology of these sermons should become widely prevalent 
—and we can hardly believe that mysticism, which is an alien 
growth in the Scotch mind, can be but a temporary phase of 
thought—it would soon empty the churches and paganise the 
masses. The experiment has been tried already in Germany, 
as well as in Ulster and in Scotland itself, during the eighteenth 
century, with results already known to us all. As regards 
church-going, Bible-reading, family religion, and other like 
symbols of a positive faith, there is in Germany a positive 
indifferentism hard to reconcile with the idea of a professedly 
Christian nation, and which has rather hardened than relaxed 
in the midst of the growing orthodoxy of the modern pulpit. 
The masses in our country may still hold to a nominal 
religion, but it will be a religion without love, without prayer, 
and without regenerating power. Individualism was never a 
church-building factor. It may gather adherents, promote 
wsthetic culture, and excite controversy, but it cannot extend 
or nourish a Church. What have been the great propagating 
periods of the Church? Not the ages of rationalistic or mystical 
speculation. Who have been the great propagators? Not 
Strauss, or Renan, or Schleiermacher, or Socinus, or Martineau, 
but the Calvins, Knoxes, Wesleys, and Whitfields, men who 
held by what Mr. M‘Farlan contemptuously calls “the 
scholastic dogmas.” Under the liberal theology the masses 
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are left uncared for. We have never heard of a liberal gospel 
for the poor. What definite message indeed has it to carry to 
a sin-stricken world? There is none such in this volume." 
The world can never be conquered for Christ except through that 
gospel which is the power of God to-salvation. The prevalence 
of this theology would likewise stop all Christian work. To 
judge by these sermons, the Church has much to learn from 
liberal divines on the duty of work and self-sacrifice. They 
talk of “the love which is always ready to sacrifice itself 
for the well-being of others,” and advise every man to learn 
that “he must not be an idler in this busy hive, and.it were 
better still if every man felt that his special work is assigned 
to him by God.” This is all very well, but it is hardly so 
briskly or so well put as by Frederic Harrison and the Comtists 
when they are recommending their “altruism,” which teaches 
a man to value his neighbour more than himself. It will be 
quite a new discovery if self-sacrificing love is found among 
liberal theologians. Their names are not to be found in the 
ranks of practical Christian philanthropy, especially in its more 
hopeless and uninviting fields. 

In drawing this article to a close we cannot but remark 
upon the peculiar attitude of these writers to the Confession 
of Faith. There is a great demand for religious liberty in our 
days, and it is quite legitimate so far as it means the liberty to 
form and express religious opinions, whatever they may be, 
without check or hindrance ; but it does. not mean the liberty 
to form and avow two opposite opinions. This is the rather 
inconsistent liberty these writers enjoy, and which it would be 
extremely hard to reconcile with perfect intellectual sincerity, 
not to speak of something else that men of the world highly 
value. Perhaps they are adepts in that “ chemistry of thought” 
by which Horace Bushnell was able to absorb as many creeds 
as were presented to his acceptance, without injury to his 
spiritual vitality. There is a better way. Exactly a hundred 
years ago some of the old Moderates drove Principal Robertson 
from the leadership of the Church by their persistent demand 
for a relaxation of the terms of subscription, but the heritors 
gave a quietus to the movement by hinting that there would 


’ The Rev. Mr. Haweis, a Broad Churehman, says in his Speech in Season : 
“The Broad Church has no congregations ; all their churches are empty ; 
there are only two or three such churches in London; and these are miser- 
able failures.” His own church, however, is a notable exception. 
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also be an end of stipends. Times, however, are changed. 
Tests that are but little burdensome need not be relaxed. 
Professor Knight pleads for “manifoldness of opinion” as the 
true characteristic of a National Church. But if a National 
Church is possible on this theory, this manifoldness of opinion 
would be a good reason for trying to alter the terms of sub- 
scription, or rather for abolishing them altogether. It is need- 
less, however, to say that if a National Church is to include all 
varieties of opinion, it must cease to be a Church—‘“the com- 
munion of saints.” It would become a religious monstrosity—a 
mere speculative club, or perhaps a mere organ of philosophy 
and culture. There is another question still, as to the duty of 
the Church of Scotland in present circumstances, with which 
we are not disposed to interfere, further than to say, that the 
Presbyterian Church everywhere is gravely compromised by 
the publication of these Sermons. We have been in the habit 
of boasting—perhaps too much—of our orthodoxy, as we watched 
the development of Anglo-Catholie and Rationalistic opinion 
inside the pale of the Church of England, and lamented while 
we censured that decay of all ecclesiastical life by which men 
who had abandoned her system of doctrines were allowed to 
continue in her ministry, and to use their position as a vantage- 
ground for the still further debasement of English Christianity. 
We had hoped that if heterodoxy should ever enter the Pres- 
byterian fold, there would not be the same utter downfall of 
discipline, or the same disheartening spectacle of good men 
mourning over an evil which they had not the power or the 
resolution to shake off. Let us hope that the Church of Scot- 
land will do her duty. When we remember how marvellously 
she revived after the shock of the Disruption, and consider 
what energy she has since thrown into all schemes of evange- 
listic and missionary work, what a theological literature she 
has been throwing off in the last thirty years, what a band of 
noble ministers she has, dispensing the Bread of Life through 
all her parishes, what a body of learned Professors, like Flint, 
Charteris, Milligan, Dickson, and Mitchell, she has for the 
training of her ministers, true to the old Westminster theology 
and to the traditions of evangelical Scotland, we cannot believe 
that she will meekly accept this latest affront to her orthodoxy 
and her order. 

It is impossible to say whether or how far these sermons 
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represent any widespread revolt against Presbyterian ortho- 
doxy. So far, however, as they embody any positive principles, 
we cannot think that the mystico-rationalism they attempt to 
popularise for Scottish use will find a permanent lodgment in 
these countries. An undogmatic position necessarily involves 
elements of instability, and is always in danger either of fall- 
ing back into Romanism, or of going forward to Naturalism ; 
but with a people like the Scotch, so distinguished by intel- 
lectual thoroughness as well as by intense convictions in 
religion, and by traditional veneration for the Bible, it is hard 
to believe in any approaching débdcle in the sphere of faith. 
Certainly, if the Bible loses its authority with Scotchmen, we 
may be prepared for a very thorough revolution in the dogmas 
of the Church, as well as for a most devitalising change in the 
national character. The words of Augustine are still true— 
“ Titubabit fides si vacillet S. scripture auctoritas.” But we hope 
better things. There is at least one lesson to be learned from 
this latest outbreak of religious intuitionalism. The Church 
must cherish a deeper faith in the universal need of the Spirit’s 
influence in order to the saving reception of the truth. The 
letter is powerless without the Spirit. It is only when we 
receive the Spirit which is of God that we can know the 
things which are freely given us of God. The true Christian 
will find no rest except in the mutually supporting truths of 
an inspired Bible and an enlightening Spirit. He will thus be 
guarded against the false fascinations of a system which sends 
the soul trembling with its burden of anxieties from the Word 
of Truth to the many-voiced oracle which has sanctioned by 
its infallible response almost every form of fanaticism and 
wickedness which has ever scourged or vexed the world. 
There is no hope for Christianity but in a well-balanced theo- 
logy, neither too objective nor too subjective, richly intellectual 
and profoundly spiritual, accepting the Bible, not as the mere 
shadowy expression of the subjective experience of man, but 
as God’s own objective revelation, with a self-evidencing 
power to command alike the homage of intellect and: heart. 
But, above all, the Church must realise the grand idea of 
Chrysostom by projecting herself more visibly upon the world 
as a present living body of evidence, a present and perpetual 
witness of the living Christ. THOMAS CROSKERY. 
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Art. II].—Ten Days in Strassbourg. 


E reached Paris late on the evening of the 19th of May, 
and next morning we may be said to have begun our 
work. Our mission was one of inquiry into the religious con- 
dition of Alsace-Lorraine, with special reference to the state 
and prospects of the Jews there. It was thought that some 
among the French Evangelical ministers might be able to help us 
on our way, and with this in view we called first on Dr. Fisch 
and Dr. Pressensé. Dr. Fisch’s house was easily found. He 
lives in the Rue de Rivoli, but unfortunately he had gone to 
England. To reach Dr. Pressensé we had to cross the Seine, 
to search about in a much less fashionable neighbourhood, and 
to mount at last I will not venture to say how many stairs. 
We were well accustomed to the “ privations” of Scottish Free 
Church country manses, but we felt a little ashamed of our 
comforts when we found the greatest of French Protestant 
preachers writing in a study more unpretentious than our own, 
with apparently fewer books, and occupying a flat on the 
fourth or fifth story of a house which seemed as high as the 
ancient “lands” of the Lawnmarket. 

Dr. Pressensé, to whom I had a letter of introduction, received 
us with great kindness, and at once said that if we wanted 
information about Strassbourg, he could commend us to one 
who knew all about it—his own son-in-law, M. Boegner, who 
lived in the adjoining street. After a little talk, therefore, in 
the course of which M. de Pressensé expressed himself as very 
hopeful both as to the political and the religious future of 
France, we sallied forth in search of our new authority. M. 
Boegner’s residence was in an even less attractive locality than 
that which we now left, and in a still more elevated situation. 
But one must pay something for living in Paris. Besides, we 
could not but acknowledge that if the majority of our ministers 
are better housed, they are not the equals in outward culture 
of those who have the advantage of French civilisation. We 
discovered at once that M. Boegner was the man we needed. 
He is Sub-Director, or assistant-secretary as we would call it, 
of the French Evangelical Missionary Society, a Society which 
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is supported by the Free Church, Reformed (or State) Church, 
and the Lutherans alike, and which is doing good work among 
the Basutos of South Africa. But, what was more to the 
point, we found that M. Boegner is himself an Alsatian, and 
that he was able to give us a letter of commendation to his 
own father, who had laboured long as the Rector of the Gym- 
nasium in Strassbourg, and who still lives there in the enjoy- 
ment of a green old age. We called afterwards upon the 
venerable Professor, when we had arrived at our destination, 
but he was from home. He came to our hotel, however, 
upon his return, and we spent more than an hour together 
with him in most interesting and edifying conversation. He 
belonged visibly to a well-known and characteristic type, that 
of the shrewd, dry, intelligent, and grimly humorous school of 
classical preceptors. It was doubtful whether he had much 
real interest in Pietism of any sort. Certainly he did not 
concern himself a great deal about the conversion of the Jews ; 
but he had kept his eyes open in life, and his observations 
were often very pointed and suggestive. It was interesting to 
notice the difference between the strong but rugged trunk in 
Strassbourg, and the tall, graceful, cultured slip which has 
grown up in Paris. The son, in his contact with Pressensé 
and the Basutos, has encountered softening influences unknown 
to the father. However, we were greatly indebted to them 
both, and I am anxious to place our gratitude on record here. 
But there was another Parisian minister to whom we were 
under as great obligations; this was M. Dumas of the Lutheran 
Church at Courbevoie. He had studied for a winter or two in 
Edinburgh, and had there made friends, through whom I had 
previously been brought into correspondence with him. "We 
were therefore not absolute strangers when we met in his house 
under the tiles in the suburban village where he lives, on the 
western side of the Seine. In M. Dumas we found another 
Alsatian,and from him we received an introduction which proved 
of inestimable value to us when we arrived in Strassbourg. I 
would gladly linger at this point for a little, to rehearse some 
of the things which came out in the course of our conversation, 
as for example this, that there are not a few English residents 
in the neighbourhood of Courbevoie for whom no man cares, 
and who are in a very serious sense God-forsaken. They con- 
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sist of people attracted to the spot by the horse-races. Neuilly 
is the French Newmarket; and there is not much prospect of 
good-doing among men who earn their living by sport. But 
it is not of Paris that this paper is meant to treat, and we 
must hurry on. I have said so much merely to indicate the 
quarters whence help in our quest was afforded to us. 

To reach Strassbourg in one journey from Paris implies 
continuous travelling for about fifteen hours, but by starting in 
the early afternoon there is time enough to see something of 
the country and dine (at Epernay) before the curtain of the 
night is drawn, and in May the daylight returns sufficiently 
soon to allow pleasant glimpses of the lands which lie beyond 
the darkness, and nearer the Rhine. We arrived at our 
destination on a Saturday, and the forenoon had not much 
advanced when we sallied forth from our hotel in search of 
the synagogue. This was found with some difficulty. The 
Jews form an important section of the community, there being 
three thousand of them in all; but, under the French, they do 
not seem to have been treated with such marked consideration 
as they are now receiving from the German authorities. At 
any rate, we were told that on a recent occasion, when the 
jubilee of the Chief Rabbi was being celebrated, and an 
immense crowd had gathered in the synagogue, the Burgo- 
meister, who was present by invitation, looked round with 
dissatisfaction on the kind of accommodation provided for such 
a large and respectable body of worshippers, and intimated 
that a new sanctuary must forthwith be erected at the cost of 
the municipality. The catholic-minded mayor has proved to 
be as good as his word. Whether he spoke under a sudden 
impulse, or under the influence of a policy which had been 
previously well considered, certain it is that plans for a more 
suitable synagogue are actually being prepared, and we may 
hear of the result being a kindlier feeling toward the imperial 
régime among the Alsatian Israelites. Germany has not, as a 
rule, been very friendly to the Jews of late, and among no class 
of the inhabitants has the change which has recently taken place 
been more unpopular than among the Jews of Alsace. The 
proposal, therefore, to build them a synagogue is a very politic 
one, and may prove well worth the considerable sum of money 
which the undertaking will cost. 
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The Strassbourg synagogue is a very plain structure indeed. 
Outside it can boast of no beauty, and internally it has 
obviously been arranged so as to hold as many people as 
possible. It is closely seated on the ground-floor, and it has 
two ranges of galleries, an upper and a lower, running round 
three of the walls. We were too late for the service, but from 
the sacristan, who showed us over the place, and whom we 
found to be a most intelligent person, we derived so much 
information that we found little needing to be added to it in 
the course of our subsequent inquiries. The last census shows 
that there are just 39,000 Jews in the combined province of 
Elsass-Lothringen. These are distributed as follows:—In Lower 
Alsace, which includes Strassbourg, there are 19,700 ; in Upper 
Alsace, which embraces Miihlhausen, are 11,250; and in 
Lothringen, the capital of which is Metz, there are a little 
over 8000. They are chiefly occupied with commerce of all 
sorts. A very few may be husbandmen, but the great majority 
are shopkeepers, cattle-dealers, or money-lenders. Very few 
of them live in a style suggesting the possession of riches, and 
the rich class is now smaller than it once was, for, as has been 
already said, the Jews of Alsace are strongly French in their 
sympathies, and after the war those of them who could afford 
to do so migrated to Paris or elsewhere. But the amount of 
their wealth is not to be estimated by appearances. The zeal 
with which they prosecute every sort of trade that seems to 
promise profit makes it more than likely that they are a good 
deal richer than they look, and this view is confirmed by the 
gay dresses which their young ladies especially wear on Sunday. 
One may traverse the streets of London for days without being 
compelled to think of the dispersion of Israel, but in the streets 
uf the Alsatian towns the Hebrew cast of countenance presents 
itself so often that one cannot but remember the Jews there, 
and some strange thoughts are suggested, when on the Chris- 
tian Sabbath, and in a Gentile city, we encounter Jewish girls 
attired as for a ball-room. 

In Alsace, as everywhere, the Jews are divided into two great 
parties, the Orthodox or Traditional, and the Reformed. It is a 
curious use of the word “ Reformed,” which we find more and 
more coming in various connections into current use on the 
Coutinent. The Reformation under Luther was a return to 
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apostolic doctrine and practice, and reformation in general 
was in former times considered to mean improvement of some 
sort, whether that implied advance or retrogression! But it 
seems now-a-days to be taken for granted that the old is for 
certain the wnfrue, and he is without a doubt a reformer who 
in any direction is leaving, it behind. A “Reformed” Jew is 
one who has practically got rid of Moses and the Old Testa- 
ment, who follows not the Law and the Testimony, but his own 
rationalisings, and who cares for no other “ Promised Land” 
than a country in which he can make money. The link which 
still connects such a person with the synagogue is very slight. 
Traditional feeling may continue to hold him in nominal 
communion, but when local associations cease to affect him, 
he is very apt to break with religion altogether, and the number 
is steadily increasing of those who are open and professed free- 
thinkers. It goes without saying that Jews who reach that 
position are the most hopeless of their class. The Christian 
missionary who has one to deal with who, like himself, 
believes in the divine legation of Moses, can find a fulcrum 
without much difficulty on which his lever of argument can 
rest. But a Jewish infidel has morally, intellectually, and 
emotionally gone beyond the sphere in which appeals to 
authority carry weight, and it is literally true that his restora- 
tion to the faith is usually a more difficult achievement than 
the conversion even of a French unbeliever. We were told 
that Traditionalism is steadily going to the wall in Strassbourg, 
and that the Reformed party has already secured the counten- 
ance of the Chief Rabbi himself, who, on the occasion of his 
jubilee, made a very “liberal” speech indeed. Perhaps he 
was moved, in part, to meet the courtesy of the Christian 
Burgomeister, but it was the distinct impression of those who 
read his address that it was of the nature of a manifesto. In 
the country the new currents have, of course, not yet begun 
to tell so sensibly, but the process of demoralisation has com- 
menced there also. There is not much of missionary work 
going on among the Jews of Alsace. The London Society 
(Church of England) has an agent, a young, pleasant-mannered, 
and obviously sincere German Jewish convert, but in learning 
and position and personal weight of character, he makes much 
too slight a piece of artillery to tell effectively on such a 
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fortress. The Scottish Free Church is better represented in 
Dr. Fiirst, a scholarly man and an earnest Christian, but he is 
too much occupied with the regular English service, which he 
has thought it wise to institute, to find time for the more direct 
aggressive work which is necessary to give any great chance 
of success in the way of conversions. It must be admitted, 
however, that the field is in itself a most discouraging one. 
The Jewish missionary must feel in Strassbourg a good 
deal like a small force which is set down before an obviously 
impregnable town. The besiegers may be satisfied that they 
have something to do in remaining at their post. They can 
keep an eye on the enemy and take advantage of any postern 
that happens to open. They can watch also, so as to report 
what is going on to their own headquarters. But they know 
that they cannot take the castle, and the disproportion between 
their own strength and what is in front of them is apt to 
demoralise. I know not any class of Christian labourers that 
more need sympathy and cheer and prayer than those who 
are addressing themselves to the business of gathering in the 
dispersed of Israel. 

3oth Alsace and Lorraine, as is well known, belonged 
originally to Germany. Metz, for example, was a free city of 
the German Empire, until it was taken by the French in 1552, 
and Strassbourg owned the same sovereignty till 1681, when 
Louis xiIv., who had previously subdued the other parts of 
Alsace during the Thirty Years’ War, suddenly attacked and 
took it ina time of peace. These conquests were ultimately 
sanctioned in a regular way by treaty. But when France lay 
at the feet of Germany in 1871 these old raids were re- 
membered, and Prince Bismarck insisted that a restoration of 
the captured provinces behoved to be made, as a condition 
of peace. We all recollect the tears which were shed by poor 
M. Jules Favre when this, as he deemed it, monstrous proposi- 
tion was submitted to him. The very bitterness of feeling, 
however, which the severance has caused promises hopefully 
for the future of German rule. Who can doubt that two 
hundred years ago there were Alsatians who resented as keenly 
their transference to France? Time has worked wonders. 
Strassbourg became in the course of a century or so more 
French in its sympathies than Paris. And we may fairly 
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expect that when the third generation has been reached its 
citizens will be singing the Watch by the Rhine as enthusias- 
tically as the Berliners. 

The astute Germans are doing their very best to hasten on 
the change of sentiment. No school, not even those conducted 
by private persons, is permitted to use the French language as 
the medium of communicating instruction. The ingenuous 
youth of the city have put into their hands, not those lying 
legends which tell of Gallic enterprise and bravery, but the 
truer stories which represent the Teutons as the heroes of 
every age. Nor is the newspaper press left unguided to meet 
the demands, whatever they are, of the locality. An accom- 
plished editor has been brought all the way from the capital to 
explain daily to the people the nature and excellence of the 
imperial policy. 

Hitherto the success of all this has not been conspicuous. 
The Strassbourgers see their city in the hands of invaders. 
Every second or third man on their side-walks is a German 
soldier. When they pass into the country they find rising 
around them fortifications more formidable than any which 
have been destroyed. And although they still cherish in 
their hearts the hope that a day of deliverance may come, they 
cannot lose sight of the fact that even deliverance must mean 
for them greater trouble than they have ever yet known. 

“ We submit,” said one old lady to me, “ because it seems 
the will of God. But the joy has gone out of our lives.” She 
had some cause to speak bitterly. Her house, which she had 
lived in through all the siege, was in an exposed situation, and 
was struck eighty times and set on fire twice. For five days 
and nights, while the bombardment preliminary to the final 
assault was proceeding, she and her sisters never went to bed. 
Happily she was well enough provided with food, but her 
cousin, one of the city clergy, who, with his family, was driven 
to take refuge in a cellar, suffered great privations, living 
chiefly on horse-flesh. Reminiscences like these are not easily 
forgotten. And although all open opposition has disappeared, 
there still slumbers an enmity which shows itself in ways 
that the Germans themselves keenly feel. “ None of us likes 
the place,” said one of the new Professors to me, “and we 
would most of us leave it if we could.” He is a good, kindly 
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man, and he hungered for the social and religious intercourse 
which he used to have in his own country. But he is a 
symbol of the conquest. No Alsatian family of standing will 
offer him a welcome, and even the native Evangelicals would 
look askance upon him if he were to attempt to take a part 
in their conferences or meetings for prayer. Of course this 
irritation will in time die down ; but meanwhile it exists in a 
very palpable fourm, and requires to be considered both when 
you are trying to form an idea of the political state of Alsace, 
and when you are thinking of its religious future. 

In Strassbourg, as in Germany generally, the State stands to 
the various Churches in loco parentis. What may be the 
character of the dogmas taught in any particular place it does 
not trouble itself to inquire. The people, it holds, have aright 
to whatever religion they prefer, and teachers to suit each sect 
are provided at the public expense. Thus there are three 
very different Confessions established in the city,—viz., the 
Jewish, the Roman Catholic, and the Protestant. If you visit 
the synagogue you meet one State-paid ecclesiastic there in 
the person of the Chief Rabbi. If you enter the magnificent 
Cathedral, and witness the ceremonies of the Mass, you may 
there too have the satisfaction of thinking that the priests 
have the material support of a broad-minded Government. Or 
if you are not altogether content to see the money of all so 
expended, you may experience a measure of relief when you 
seek a Lutheran place of worship, and learn that a share of 
what is going comes also with perfect impartiality to the 
clergy of that communion. 

Nor is this system of concurrent endowment merely sub- 
mitted to. One of the most curious features of Strassbourg 
society is what we may call an enthusiasm for State Churches. 
Even among the truly good and pious people there is an almost 
superstitious dread of any ecclesiastical organisation being set 
up which shall be independent of political control. Among 
the many residents whose acquaintance we made was M. 
Mouron. I had a note of introduction to him from a friend in 
Scotland, and in that note he was designated as “ Pastor of 
the French Reformed Church.” But, in point of fact, he is 
pastor of no Church, properly speaking. He is a Swiss 
preacher from the Canton de Vaud, and he was invited to 
Strassbourg to conduct evangelical services for the benefit of 
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those who were dissatisfied with the regular teaching in the 
city churches. But in coming he was taken expressly bound 
not to form a congregation. Those who called him had no 
intention of leaving the Established Church—no wish to set 
up a Free Church. And they insist that M. Mouron shall 
neither dispense the sacraments nor even visit in a ministerial 
way. I suspect that the strange feeling thus revealed is not 
quite so strong as it once was. We did meet with one or two 
persons to whom the idea of a Free Church had ceased to be 
shocking. But the prejudice still operates in such a degree 
that even the independent services of Dr. Fiirst in English are 
looked upon with evident jealousy. 

There are causes in operation, however, which must ulti- 
mately issue either in the almost entire suppression of religious 
life, or in a breaking off from the existing ecclesiastical 
system. 

At present the city clergy belong in a very marked way to 
different schools. One of them, who is greatly respected, is a 
High Churchman, with strong Sacramentarian views. Another 
is a Rationalist, of a type so pronounced, that he has not 
hesitated to speak, in the pulpit, of Christ and Buddha as 
occupying substantially the same platform. A third is an 
Evangelical, who bears an honoured name, and who invariably 
gathers a crowd around him to listen when it is announced that 
he is to preach. This last is M. Herter. His father holds in 
Alsace the same sort of place in the memories of the people 
that Chalmers does in the recollections of the people of Scot- 
land. “Father Herter,” as he is still affectionately called, 
was the founder of one of the noblest institutions which exist 
anywhere, that of the Deaconesses’ House in Strassbourg, and 
his son, apart from his own individual merits, occupies a 
vantage-ground by reason of his connection with such a 
public benefactor. Now it so happens that the Ritualist, the 
Rationalist, and the Evangelical are all, if we are not mistaken, 
ministers of the same Church. The inhabitants do not make 
any mistake about them. Each Saturday the newspapers 
announce who is to officiate at the different hours. But it is 
quite conceivable that a stranger may, in the course of a single 
Sunday, hear in the same place, and from the same pulpit, 
doctrines which are mutually destructive. There is absolutely 
no control over the teaching of the Church. When a minister 
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is once inducted into a charge he may say literally anything. 
Indeed, a most intelligent Christian Strassbourger hesitates 
when asked if there would be no interference if a man blankly 
denied the existence of a personal God. 

Of course, under a system like this there can be no con- 
gregational life. The various classes of worshippers naturally 
fall into the habit of attending the services which best suit 
them. And a church which is crowded at nine may be nearly 
empty at three. But worse days are threatening to come. 
The young men issuing from the Universities belong increas- 
ingly to the half-believing class, and, as has been already 
indicated, one or other of two alternative results must follow. 
Either under such teaching as that which already exists in 
Strassbourg, and which is certain to extend, the life will be 
crushed out altogether, or relief will be sought in Free Churches 
or in conventicles in nominal connection with the State 
Church. This last-mentioned refuge has already begun to 
be resorted to. One Sabbath evening we had the great 
pleasure of taking part in a service which has been organised 
in a suburban village as a relief from the rationalism of the 
parish church. The service was directed by M. Kriiger, a 
licentiate of theology, and a most accomplished man, to whom 
we were indebted in innumerable ways during our stay in 
Strassbourg. The people who crowded that night into the 
upper room where we met for worship had no thought of 
setting up an independent congregation. Perhaps they had, 
most of them, been in the State church in the morning, 
but they could not be content with the Paganism which was 
proclaimed there, and in an irregular way they were seeking 
to supplement the service by hearing the gospel faithfully 
preached in the evening. 

We have said that the chances are all in favour of the 
ministry in Alsace becoming increasingly unbelieving. It is 
not difficult to foresee this progress. Strassbourg boasts of a 
theological seminary, in which most of the young men who 
enter the Church of the province are (naturally) educated ; 
and we may guess what the fruit must be from the kind of 
seed which is sown there. 


The Faculty consists of eight Professors and one Privat- 
Docent. 


Reuss stands at the head of the list, at once in age and 
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reputation. He has been fifty years connected with the 
University, and his jubilee was recently celebrated. I had a 
note of introduction to him, but unfortunately he was not 
able at the time to perform the work of his class, and was 
rusticating in Baden-Baden. It is not necessary to say much 
by way of indicating his position. There can be little doubt 
that it was in his lecture-room that those views were first 
propounded which have since met with so much acceptance in 
Germany and in some quarters even at home. Reuss was the 
founder of the school of Graf and Kuenen and Wellhausen. 
As a lecturer he is said to be attractive and full of life. His 
subject is the Old Testament, but in his next course he 
proposes to treat of the times from before Christ to the 
destruction of Jerusalem. I tried to ascertain whether Reuss 
is standing still in his opinions or is still advancing, but I found 
that in regard to him, as well as others, a strong impression 
exists that he does not tell out all his mind. One of his own 
colleagues laughed when I put the question to him, and 
intimated that the shrewd old man is much too wise to take 
all the world prematurely into his confidence. Anyhow, it 
does not promise hopefully for the Alsatian ministry that their 
most popular teacher is the man who has done more than most 
to disenchant the Bible for many. 

Of Kunitz we happened to hear nothing at all in Strassbourg, 
but in answer to an inquiry addressed to one who knows, we 
have received the following account, which will be read with 
interest. “His subject is the exegesis of the New Testament. 
and in particular that of the Epistles of St. John. He is a 
man of eminent knowledge. Unfortunately, however, he has 
no facility in communicating it to others, either orally or by 
writing. He belongs to those of our Professors who are very 
reserved with regard to their convictions; yet there is no 
doubt that he inclines more or less to the doctrines of the 
school of Tiibingen, and he seems to me to be an old sceptic. 
His lectures are exceedingly monotonous and fatiguing, and 
they are only frequented because no other Professor lectures on 
the same subject, and because he is the President of the Com- 
mission for the examinations. His next lectures will be on the 
Epistles to the Romans and the Galatians. Reuss and Kunitz 
are working together at a complete edition of Calvin’s works.” 

KAYSER was, till five or six years ago, a working clergyman, 
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but his learning procured his appointment to a chair, and he 
reads on the Old Testament. He is a disciple of Reuss, 
inclining, however, even still more to the left than his teacher. 
He has published a critical work on the Pentateuch, in which 
he continues what Graf began. Possessing no oratorical gifts, 
he is not popular as a lecturer, and his class is very poorly 
attended. Next semester he proposes to take Old Testament 
Introduction and Isaiah i.-xl. 

The Church History Professor is ZoEPFFEL. He is still a 
young man, and is believed to incline to positive theology, 
but a student tells me, who is not very strait-laced himself, 
that “he is very careful in confessing, aud scareely shows his 
colours.” Zoepffel was one of the Professors to whom we were 
commended as likely to be interested in our mission.  Cir- 
cumstances prevented our seeing him, but it was probably 
just as well. He has evidently come so far under the spell of 
the place that he might have felt embarrassed by being claimed 
as in any respect evangelical. 

After Reuss, and now that Reuss’s best days are over, 
before him perhaps in reputation is HOLTZMANN. His lecturing 
territory is the New Testament, particularly the Gospels and 
the Acts of the Apostles. He is a disciple of Baur, and 
a champion besides of the radical party and of the Protestanten- 
Verein. This is an Association composed of eighty societies and 
26,000 members, whose professed object it is “to uphold the 
right of free inquiry and freedom of conscience in matters of 
faith, and to promote a healthy revival of popular religious 
life and harmony of all Churches in the unity of the Spirit.” 
It is a finely-sounding programme, but the account, which 
appears in the July number of Zhe Modern Review, of the 
twelfth meeting of the General Assembly of the Association, 
enables us to read between the lines. The men who are 
banding themselves together in the interests of free inquiry are 
men who are resolutely opposed to the old Lutheran doctrines, 
and who decidedly refuse to accept “the medieval theology” 
as a means of solving the great problems of existence. In plain 
terms, one of the Professors in the Strassbourg theological 
faculty is a prominent member of a Verein which is openly and 
determinedly opposed to that Augsburg Confession on which 
the Church of the province is based. As a critic he is doing 
for the New Testament what Reuss and his followers have 
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done for the Old. By means of that infallible scent which 
enables scholars to detect what is original and what is foreign 
matter in a book, he has “ pulled away” the accretions in, for 
example, the Epistle to the Colossians. A very small nucleus 
indeed of that letter is St. Paul’s; and he has published a 
handy edition of it, in which by the help of large and small 
type he has made patent to the naked eye what portions are 
genuine or the reverse. Holtzmann is a great favourite with 
his students. He is described by those who know him asa 
man of deep religious feeling. But this is no recommendation 
in the eyes of those who view with concern his influence on 
the making of the future Alsatian Church. If he were a 
scoffer or a trifler, his criticism would not go for much. But 
a Professor who is at once religious and interesting, and 
destructive, is to be feared exceedingly ; and who can wonder 
that cases should be constantly occurring of young men coming 
out of the country manses of Alsace, and speedily losing all 
faith in the inspiration of the Book which it is to be their life- 
work to expound ? 

Krauss is a Swiss by birth. He is described as, like 
Zoepffel, inclining toward positive theology, which means that 
he has not quite broken with the Augsburg Confession. He 
lectures on Systematic Divinity and Ethics, and is particularly 
liked when he deals with the practical aspects of his subject. 
His class is not numerous. We counted just seven young men 
in it on the one occasion when we were present. But personally 
he is very agreeable and accessible, and if we might draw an 
inference from the very familiar terms on which we saw him 
to be with his students (they formed a smoking group together 
on the pavement in front of the College before the lecture 
began), we should say that his direct influence could not but 
be good. We do not know particularly what dogmatic system 
Krauss teaches, but we know this, that in relation to such 
subjects as Inspiration, he is (judging from our point of view) 
very advanced and still advancing. He is a comparatively 
young man, with no such views of the authority of Scripture 
as to be restrained by it in his speculations, and, breathing 
continually the atmosphere he does, we should not be at all 
surprised to hear of his being anywhere ten years hence. 

Of all the Professors, we heard no one spoken of with such 
warmth as Count Baupissin. He was brought up at Leipzig 
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at the feet of Delitzsch, and although he has now gone far 
beyond his master, he still cherishes for him the most affectionate 
regard. He lectures on the Old Testament; but he treats his 
subject in a large and comprehensive way. He has written 
a work on the Semitic Religions, and a favourite topic with 
him in his class is the history and philosophy of the religions 
to which the Old Testament refers. Personally he is a warm- 
hearted Christian, and impresses even his students with his being 
truly pious. Yet the Count told us without reserve or hesita- 
tion that he accepts the Pious Fraud theory of Deuteronomy. 
That book he thinks was not written by Moses, but by some 
anonymous person in the reign of Josiah. He admits that 
the author imposed upon his generation, that he said it 
was written by Moses, and that the people believed him. 
When I asked how God came into that plot, he answered 
that God has often chosen the weak things of this world to 
confound the mighty, nay, that He has sometimes allowed /zes 
(as for example Jacob's) to be worked into the chain of His 
providential developments. The book, he held, was one which 
admirably served its purpose, and on that account the Israelitish 
nation was deliberately allowed to remain under a delusion 
about it, even when a fresh revelation was made in Christ. 
The calmness with which so good a man laid down this theory, as 
one which commended itself to him, was slightly confounding, 
and I asked his views about the inspiration of a book which had 
in his opinion such a history. As I expected, these views were 
of a kind which if generally adopted would deprive the Bible 
of any real authority. The spiritual illumination which the 
Scripture writers enjoyed differ, he thinks, in degree but not in 
kind from that which has been the heritage of saints in all ages. 
Luther and St. Paul were really, in this connection, substan- 
tially on a par. And we are not to be surprised if we find 
errors of various sorts in what we call the Word of God. 
Count Baudissin is of all the Strassbourg Professors the man 
who is most in sympathy with the orthodox Churches of 
England, and one may judge from the best specimen what 
kind of training is being given to the future ministry of Alsace. 

There are two other men belonging to the Faculty who may be 
dismissed with a word. LopstTEIN is a Professor-Extraordinary, 
who lectures on Systematic Divinity, and is considered dry but 
sound. Lucius, the Privat-Docent, is on the contrary liberal, 
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in the Holtzmann sense, and has lectured during the last 
semester on the ecclesiastical history of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. He is still assistant preacher in one of 
the city churches, and a very young man. 

“ All our Professors,” writes a student, who himself accepts 
the teaching of the Faculty, “all our Professors do homage to 
Biblical criticism, and exercise it with the greatest acuteness. 
We have no adherents of the theory of inspiration or of orthodox 
dogmatik. Even those called positive theologians are more or 
less at variance with many doctrines of our Church. A great 
mistake at our University is the fact that we have to study 
theological science for the sake of science alone, and that little 
attention is paid to the fact that most of the students are to 
become clergymen, and not University Professors.” 

The Professors are paid and appointed by the State, the Church 
and the Faculty having no right beyond expressing their respec- 
tive wishes, and, when once an appointment has been made, the 
holder of it is left free to teach whatever he pleases. The 
Church has thus no direct control over the University training 
of her students, theology being treated, like botany or natural 
history, as something on which learned men, as such, must be 
left free to prelect. Of course, in addition to an academic 
licence, which a young man may get by showing his know- 
ledge of the teaching he has received, the Church may add 
other tests, by way of securing loyalty to her own standards ; 
but what chance is there for evangelical doctrine of any sort 
long maintaining itself in Alsace against the overpowering 
influence of the currents which flow through the recognised 
Divinity Hall? A few here and there may be preserved to 
the faith, rari nantes in gurgite vasto, but the mass must go 
down with the stream, and the Lutheranism of the next genera- 
tion must give place to the Protestanten-Verein. So disinte- 
grating in its effects is the atmosphere which is being breathed 
in Strassbourg, that good men there freely express their alarm 
for the decadence of their own faith, and look wistfully to Eng- 
land as possessing a religious life strong enough to counteract 
the fatal currents of the time. Some others speak with 
absolute despair of what seems certain to come not many years 
hence ; and even those who have no doubt that they are being 
really led out into the light are frank enough to acknow- 
ledge that they would not tell all they think to the people. 
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It is a happy circumstance that, in our own country, our 
theological faculties exist for other purposes than the merely 
scientific discussion of the problems of the hour. They are the 
training-schools of the Churches to which they belong, and as 
sich they are useless, and worse than useless, if they are not pre- 
paring men to do the work of the Churches which are calling 
them to the ministry. In the present time it is especially 
important that the tone of all orthodox seminaries should be 
heartily believing. The general influence of a Professor’s 
teaching, as has been well said by an American writer, must 
to a great extent determine his fitness. And no Professor 
whose influence on the whole promotes doubt should be allowed 
to remain in an evangelical institution. The whole tendency 
of Strassbourg teaching is to promote doubt; and however 
learned and estimable the Professors are, they bring no hope 
of blessing to the Lutheran Church of Alsace. 

On our way home’ we happened to be witnesses of a magnifi- 
cent “function” of some sort in the Cathedral at Cologne. The 
building was filled with an immense crowd, and a great pro- 
cession with gleaming lights filed in and out in the growing 
darkness among the pillars of the Sanctuary. In one aspect of 
it, what we saw seemed a mummery, and yet in another the 
spectacle filled us with respect. Here at any rate faith of 
some kind was lingering, and we could not help thinking, as 
it passed, that at a time, not perhaps very far remote, there 
night come to be parts of Germany in which the only appear- 
ance of a living religion among the people would be in the 
Church of Rome. Reuss has destroyed, for those who believe 
in him, the foundations of the Old Testament ; Holtzmann is 
doing the same deadly work with the New; and in a land 
where worship is not much attended to at any rate, it will not 
require a very great deal more, as the Spectator once showed, 
to reduce the inhabitants to practical paganism. Happily 
there is another conceivable alternative—that God may revive 
His own work, and bring about another Reformation. Let us 
trust that this, and not the other, shall be the issue. 


Norman L. WALKER. 


1 My fellow-deputy was the Rev. W. Affleck of Auchtermuchty; we 
were also joined by the Rev. P. Macainsh of Lochgelly. 
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Art. [V.—Christ’s Victory over Death. 


: most scientifically accurate treatment of this question 

resolves itself ultimately into an exposition of that locus 
insignis, Heb. ii. 14, 15: “ Forasmuch then as the children 
are partakers of flesh and blood, he also himself likewise took 
part of the same; that through death he might destroy him 
that had the power of death, that is, the devil; and deliver 
them who through fear of death were all their lifetime subject 
to bondage.” There are one or two passages, such as Hosea xiii. 
14,“O death, I will be thy plagues; O grave, I will be thy 
destruction ;” and again, the well-remembered exultation of 


Paul in writing to the Corinthians, “O death, where is thy 
sting? O grave, where is thy victory?” But the value of these 
is chiefly rhetorical. It remains that the theology of this 
singularly interesting and indeed very glorious topic is laid 
up in the verses of Hebrews which we have quoted. And to 


these verses we propose devoting a somewhat careful con- 
sideration. Like the gold-dust merchant, with covetous eye 
and greedy hand, we would fain gather up the most minute 
particles and finest fibres of thought on a topic so immediately 
affecting the official glory of the Son of God, and so directly 
bearing on the eternal destinies of His holy universe. The 
Church flickers in her Divine life, and becomes shallow in her 
Divine knowledge, when she thinks she has ascertained all that 
is implied in the death of Christ. Not without its being the 
dictate of infinite wisdom did the Redeemer require His 
Church to “show forth his death until he shall come again.” 
She ought to be filled with a habitual and holy astonishment 
in her daily believing contemplations of “that wondrous cross 
on which the Lord of glory died.” And if we now seek to 
penetrate a little further than is usually attempted into one of 
the more immediate effects of the death of Christ, may it not 
be without somewhat of that light and reverence which He 
whose office it is to testify of Christ is so willing to supply! 
In that remarkable theological utterance of Holy Scripture 
there are two effects ascribed to the death of Christ—or, more 
properly, there are two works which Christ, through His 
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death, is said to have accomplished. There is a work of 
destruction, and there is a work of deliverance. On the one 
hand, there is the destruction of him that had the power of 
death, that is, the devil; on the other hand, there is the 
deliverance of them who through fear of death were all their 
lifetime subject to bondage. 

Here also there is a tyrant (that is, the devil); and his 
slaves (that is, the children, partakers of flesh and blood). 
The tyrant wields the power of death; the slaves tremble 
under the fear of death. All the power of the tyrant is 
included, substantially, in the power of death; all the sub- 
jection and misery of his slaves may be run up ultimately into 
their liability to death and their fear of death. It is clear, 
also, the death of which the one has the power and the other 
the dread is the self-same death. In either case it is that 
unknown and unfathomed abyss of misery of which God spake 
when He said: “In the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt 
surely die.” 

This death constitutes the whole power of the tyrant and 
the whole dread of his slaves. It is, in fact, the entire bond 
in virtue of which this relation subsists between them—this 
relation of tyranny on his part, of subjection and bondage on 
theirs. Against this bond—this death through which the 
tyrant triumphs, and through the dread of which his miserable 
subjects tremble—against this bond a Destroyer of the tyrant, 
a Deliverer of his victims, must manifestly direct his efforts. 
Against this bond—this death—Christ, in destroying the devil 
and delivering the children, does direct His efforts: and that 
in a most singular way. “Through death he destroyed him that 
had the power of death, that is, the devil, and delivered them 
who through fear of death were all their lifetime subject to 
bondage.” He effectually destroys him that had the power of 
death, and He does so through death: He delivers them who 
through fear of death were all their lifetime subject to bondage, 
and He does so through death. And as we have seen that the 
death of which the one has the power and the death of which 
the others have the dread are the same, it seems probable, even 
at first sight, that the death which Christ dies, the death of 
which the devil has the power, and the death to which (and 
to the fear of which) the children are subject, are all three the 
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same. It is, in fact, in their being all three the same that the 
unloosing of this awful knot is accomplished. By dying that 
selfsame death of which Satan had the power, and to which 
sinful men were liable, He destroyed him that had the power 
of it, and delivered them that had the dread of it. 

Let us contemplate, then, this death of Christ as, first, a 
work of destruction; and then, and therefore, a work of 
deliverance. 


I. Through death Christ destroyed him that had the power 
of death. 

Two preliminary explanations are here called for—first, When 
the “ power of death” is thus assigned on Scriptural, that is 
Divine, authority to the devil, it is not meant to acknowledge 
that he possesses any lawful, judicial, and sovereign power of life 
and death. “God is judge himself.” God is supreme Sove- 
reign. In His hands, as the blessed and only Potentate, are 
life and death. “I kill, and I make alive.” At His appoint- 
ment, as the only Judge, are the sentences of life and death. 
It is He that saith, on the one hand, “ Do this and live ;” on 
the other, “The soul that sinneth shall die.” Meantime, man- 
kind having become, through their sin, liable to the sentence 
of death, are by that penal infliction cast out of the household 
and kingdom and care of God, into that domain of darkness 
and death of which Satan is the prince. Finding us, by com- 
plicity in his own revolt from God, lying under the guilt of 
death, Satan, the spirit of greatest subtlety and power in the 
ranks of the fallen—being allowed of God, for his greater 
punishment, and that of all who hold with him, to exercise 
dominion as the leading principality of the powers of darkness 
—malignantly, yet, alas! effectually enough wields against us 
the liability to death, which the righteous curse of God’s law 
inflicts. The very righteousness of that penalty then becomes 
Satan’s strength and stronghold. In virtue of that penalty, he 
claims us as under the curse of God, abandoned of God, exposed 
helplessly and hopelessly to his power. As in the language of 
the Psalm (Ixxi. 10, 11), “They that lay wait for my soul take 
counsel together, saying, God hath forsaken him: take and 
persecute him, for there is none to deliver him.” Thus much for 
the sense in which Satan has the power of death. The second 
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explanation refers to the sense in which the devil is, by 
Christ’s death, “destroyed.” It cannot, of course, be supposed 
that the substance of his being is annihilated, or that his 
supremacy, as within his own kingdom, is abolished. Person- 
ally, he still remains; and he still remains the prince of the 
devils and the lost. But as having the power of death (in the 
sense explained)—to that extent, and as one might say officially 
and in that capacity—he is destroyed. The guilt of death on 
the children’s part is the sole ground of the “ power of death” 
over them on Satan’s part. Remove that guilt of death on 
their part, and the power of death on his part is destroyed ; or 
he himself, as wielding that power of death, on his part, is 
destroyed. As for any influence, any interest, he can assert 
or maintain in that direction any longer, Satan is as good as 
annihilated. 

Now this Christ achieves “through death.” “Through 
death he destroyed him that had the power of death.” Anda 
careful examination of the facts of the history, and the impli- 
cations of the doctrine, reveal these two truths— 

(1.) That, before dying, Christ defeated him that has the 
power of death. 

(2.) That by dying He destroyed lim. 

Before dying He conquered and routed him ; dy dying, He 
pursued and destroyed him. Before dying, Christ in the conflict 
and victory proved that Satan had no power over Him ; and by 
dying for others He took away the power of death that Satan 
had over them. The first of these achievements was the defeat- 
ing of him that had the power of death and driving him from 
the field. The second was pursuing and destroying him. 


1. First, then, Christ before He died defeated him that had the 
power of death. 

Our blessed Lord was not brought to death by him that had 
the power of death. Vanquishing and overthrowing Satan’s 
power, He went voluntarily to death. Christ did not meet death 
passively—with any one overpoweringly pressing death upon 
Him as a doom which He could not evade—exercising over 
Him the power of death. But He met death voluntarily, 
actively, by His own positive deed. This great truth has of 
late almost lapsed out of our theology, insomuch that not a 
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few are quite conscious of the feeling of novelty and astonish- 
ment when it is vigorously put before their minds. 

Jesus died voluntarily, not by being overpowered. Nay, 
that is not enough to bring out the doctrine of Scripture. He 
actively offered himself to God. He was not a slain Lamb only ; 
He was an active—the acting —Priest. 

Thus when the hour appointed of His Father was near—the 
hour and the power of darkness—Jesus said, “ Henceforth I 
will not talk much with you, for the prince of this world 
cometh, but hath nothing in me. But that the world may 
know that I love the Father, arise, let us go hence.” The 
prince of this world—the god of this world—that wicked one 
in whom the world lieth, and who wieldeth over the wicked 
world the power of death—he “ cometh ;” cometh now as if he 
had never come before, cometh to his fullest, his fatal, his final 
assault. But he “hath nothing in me.” In what sense had 
Satan nothing in Christ? Manifestly in reference to that 
death which Jesus is now about to die. ‘He hath nothing in 
Me by means of which, or by reason of which, he might inflict 
death on Me, and make Me his victim. I shall indeed be a 
victim ; but it shall be the Father’s victim: an offering of a 
sweet-smelling savour unto God, all holy to the Lord ; no atom, 
no hair’s-breadth in me of that plague-spot by reason whereof 
Satan might insert his influence, or make good his claim, or 
wield his power of death.” “By one man sin entered into the 
world, and death by sin.” “ By sin” doth death enter, and the 
power of death. But in Jesus was no sin. He was holy, 
harmless, undefiled, and separate from sinners. “Such an high 
priest became us.” Mark that—an high priest. We needed a 
Lamb, and a holy Lamb no doubt. But this Lamb was in tlie 
moment of His offering up to be a Priest. He was to be offered 
by Himself. And as there must be no sin in the Lamb to 
be offered, there must also a fortiori be none in the Priest. 
For in the offering up of the dying Lamb the Priest must be 
living. But sin is death. By sin death entered. But sin had 
never entered the holy, holy, holy Person of Jesus. He had 
done no violence, neither was guile found in His mouth. 
Nothing by which death might enter, or by which the power 
of death might be fastened, could Satan find in Christ. “He 
hath nothing in me.” ‘He cannot lead or drive Me to death. 

VOL. XXIX. —NO. CXIV. 2x 
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If he could—if he could drag Me as a victim to Ais altar—little 
proof would I then be able to afford of love to my Father, love 
to my Father’s commandment, love to my Father’s eternal 
covenant, love to my Father’s covenant people. But I go to 
my Father’s altar: I go to my cross freely. By my own 
choice, by my own act, I go. And I go out of love to my 
Father. Yea, “that the world may know that I love the 
Father, arise, let us go hence.”’ And He went forth with the 
eleven across the brook Cedron. 

But if Christ had no sin of His own, had He not the sins of 
His people? True; but still Satan had nothing in Christ. 
Surely it was nothing of Ais that Christ bare His people’s sins 
in His own body on the tree! Surely it was nothing of the 
devil’s that Christ died, the just for the unjust, that He might 
bring us unto God! It was not a sin in Christ to be made sin 
for us! It was at an infinite remove from all that is of Satan. 
It was holiness. It was the most brilliant holiness the world 
had ever seen. It was holiness burnished bright in the fires 
of a furnace seven times heated. Ay, it was holiness in 
Him to be made sin for us. It was love to us. It was love 
to the Father. It was love to the Father’s government. It 
was love to the Father’s law—in both tables of it in one. It 
was love to the Father’s honour, and purpose, and sovereignty, 
and grace. It was love to the Father’s will. “Lo, I come to 
do thy will:” “by the which will we are sanctified through 
the offering [not merely the sufferings] of the body of Christ 
once for all.” It was love, love, love; infinite, eternal, and 
unchangeable love, which many waters could not quench, and 
the floods could not drown; and it was lovely in the Father’s 
sight. “Therefore doth my Father love me, because I lay 
down my life for the sheep. No one taketh it from me; I 
lay it down of myself.” 

Still, did not this commandment of the Father, and this 
position as Sin-bearer for the children, require that He should 
die? Yes indeed. But they required that He should die, 
in the way of “laying down His life,” not of leaving it in the 
power of him that had the power of death. This substitution 
of Himself in the room of the guilty required that He should 
“offer himself without spot to God;” not that He should 
resign Himself to Satan. The price He should pay as our 
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ransom should be paid, not to Apollyon, the malignant and 
misanthropic enemy of God and man, saying, “God hath 
forsaken him, persecute and take him ;” but to the righteous 
judge, to the philanthropic God, saying, “Save from going 
down to the pit, for I have found a ransom.” 

If Jesus could not secure this—if He could not baffle, defeat, 
and put to flight him that hitherto had had the power of death, 
and, with the field thus clear, secure triumphantly the oppor- 
tunity of freely, unembarrassedly, and by active and positive 
deed of His own giving Himself in death an offering and a 
sacrifice unto God,—it is clear He must have been baffled and 
defeated by him that had the power of death; for Satan’s 
whole aim was to prevent Him from securing this. But it 
was to secure exactly this that Christ offered up supplications 
with strong crying and tears. These supplications He offered 
up “unto him that was able to save him from death ;” and 
we are told, “he was heard”—and was saved therefore,—and 
saved “in that he feared.” But in what sense was He saved 
from death except in this,—that in the conflict with him that 
had the power of death He was strengthened to defeat him,— 
that He was saved from the dominion and power of death,— 
that He was saved, not from dying, but in dying,—that though 
not saved from dying, He was saved from dying per force,— 
that though not saved from dying, He was saved from death, 
that is, from being passively overpowered by death,—that He 
was strengthened, through the Eternal Spirit, voluntarily, 
actively, powerfully to die—and so to die as in dying to offer 
Himself an infinitely acceptable and delightful offering unto 
God ? 

This voluntariness and activity in His death, Jesus, in the 
tenth chapter of John, asserts with great frequency and care- 
fulness ; anxious, almost sensitively anxious, if one might say 
so, to put this truth in a clear and forcible light. “Iam the 
good shepherd ; the good shepherd giveth his life for the sheep.” 
“ As the Father knoweth me, even so know I the Father: and 
I lay down my life for the sheep.” “Therefore doth my 
Father love me, because I lay down my life that I might take 
it again” (John x. 11, 15, 17). And then, stating the doctrine 
yet more powerfully, assiduous to prevent the very possibility 
of misunderstanding, He continues: “No one taketh it from 
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me, but I lay it down of myself: I have power to lay it down, 
and I have power to take it up again. This commandment 
received I of my Father” (John x. 18). Thus the very com- 
mandment which He received of the Father—that “will of 
God” of which He said, “ Lo, I come to do thy will, O God,” 
—turns upon the voluntariness and activity of His death. He 
receives a commandment from the Father, not so much to die 
—not to die—but to lay down His life ; to lay it down of 
Himself; to suffer no one to take it from Him; not for a 
moment to suffer it to lapse out of His own power, but so to 
retain supreme power over it in all circumstances, and so to 
lay it down at last of Himself, as to retain and exercise the 
power of taking it up again. And His Father's love to Him 
in the discharge of this work and office turns on this self- 
same aspect of it. “Therefore doth my Father love me;” not 
so much because I die; not at all because I die; but, very 
specially, “ because I lay down my life for the sheep.” 

Satan had no objection to make to the proposal that Christ 
should die ; but great objection to Christ laying down His 
life. Great was the difference between these two things ; and, 
to the view of both the combatants, there clearly turned upon 
it the question of which of them should take command of the 
great transaction that was in progress. Satan had no objection 
to assume and exercise over Christ the power of death, and to 
see Christ die. For Christ thus to die would have been the 
proof of Christ’s weakness and Satan’s power. But for Christ, 
of His own accord, and of His own deed, “to lay down his 
life”"—that was a toto celo different thing; that was a defi- 
ance and defeat of Satan—a demonstration of Satan’s weak- 
ness and defeat, not His own; and on Christ’s part, nailed as 
He was to the cross, an act of transcendent power and triumph. 
Satan’s whole policy was to assume into his own hand the 
active and positive power of the Cross, and to take command 
of it himself. He would have been delighted to turn Christ 
into a passive sufferer; to make Christ, in the coarsest sense 
of the term, a victim—a mere victim. Christ’s priesthood, 
in that case, would have been destroyed; for it is not the 
part of a priest passively to suffer, but actively to offer— 
to offer a sacrifice to God. No doubt Jesus suffered; deeply 
did He suffer. He suffered from the rage of men, from the 
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assaults of Satan, and from the wrath of God. But even under 
the wrath of God, which was unspeakably more for the blessed 
Son to bear than all the efforts of men and devils, He fell not 
a passive victim. Patiently, positively, powerfully, as a priest 
fulfilling his course, He presented Himself to all that it was 
appointed to Him to suffer; and having defeated all the 
assaults of Satan, and drunk all the cup of His Father’s wrath, 
there was the triumph of a mighty conqueror in the cry that 
burst from His lips, “It is finished!” and there was the con- 
sciousness of voluntary action and mighty power in consum- 
mating the sacrifice when He exclaimed, “ Father, into thy 
hands I commit my spirit.” Manifestly He was master of 
His own life when He thus spake. No one was taking it 
from Him; He was laying it down of Himself: He was offer- 
ing Himself to God, presenting His united soul and body to 
the sword of justice to separate them in death ; and in testi- 
mony of this it is added that, having thus spoken, “he gave 
up the ghost ”—He dismissed His spirit. 

Evidently the dark cloud was gone before Jesus died, and 
He died in the light. The conflict was past, the enemy 
defeated, and He died in power and victory. 

It lies at the root of all sound views of the sacrifice of 
Christ to keep clear sight of this element of active and positive 
triumph in the Saviour’s death. Christ, in His death, was 
both the Lamb and the Priest—-the Lamb of God, bearing away 
the sin of the world; and the Priest, acting with God in our 
name, offering a slain Lamb—the Lamb of God—Himself—for 
a sacrifice and an offering of a sweet-smelling savour. He by 
Himself purged our sins (Heb. i. 2), Himself Priest and Lamb 
in one. The Godhead and the humanity united in one person 
rendered this amazing combination in His own personality 
possible ; for, as Scripture puts it, the Eternal Son, because the 
children were partakers of flesh and blood, Himself also like- 
wise took part in the same, in order that by death He might 
destroy him that had the power of death, that is, the devil. 
The natures were twofold; but the Christ, the person, was 
one. Having assumed human nature—that is to say, a united 
human soul and body—into union with His Godhead, He had 
power over the union of that soul and body with each other. 
He had power to maintain and prolong it. He had power to 
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abandon it if He chose ; though He never did, and never will. 
He had power to suspend it; and, if suspended, He had power 
to restore it. While maintaining, suspending, or restoring this 
union of His soul and body with each other, He maintains 
unbroken, all throughout, the union of each of them with His 
Godhead. By His own priestly act He Himself offered up 
Himself: He, Himself, a Divine Person, a glorious, powerful, 
and acceptable Priest, offered up Himself—an infinitely worthy 
slain Lamb. An eternal, inviolable, omnipotent, Divine Person, 
having voluntarily taken our nature, having voluntarily taken 
our sin—holily acquiescing in and approving of the penalty of 
sin, which is death (that very death of which the children had 
the dread and the devil had the power), He goeth forward in 
love, reverence, and obedience unto death, to His Father, the 
righteous Judge ; and in virtue of his rights and power over 
the body which was prepared for Him, and in the spirit in 
which He assumed it (“ Lo, I come; I delight to do thy will, 
O my God”), He presents Himself to His Father’s sword, for 
the separation from each other, but of neither from His God- 
head (zc. of neither from Himself,—for in His Godhead is the 
eternal seat of His personality), of that soul and body, through 
which in death, in their separation from each other (His own 
power over each of them still abiding intact), He thus actively 
and livingly offers Himself to God. 

This is the sacrifice for our sins. Not Christ’s life taken 
away by force, but laid down of Himself. Halleluiah! Gloria 
in execlsis! This is the offering of the sweet-smelling savour 
unto God. Christ’s whole self, in the separation from each 
other of His soul and body, which is the death of His human 
nature (a rather incorrect expression by the way, for it is of a 
person that you predicate death; but the expression is intelli- 
gible, and not fitted to mislead), in the separation from each 
other of His human soul and body, in which He was the slain 
Lamb—yet separated in His own sacrificial offering of Himself 
unto God, by His own act, in the performance of which He was 
while a slain Lamb a glorious Priest also—not dead even in death 
—not a dead Priest, but living—at once a slain Lamb and a living 
High Priest. This, this is the sacrifice for our sins, It was 
the whole person in the eternal life of the Godhead that was 
the Priest. It was the whole person, in the separation in 
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death of the parts of the humanity that was the Lamb. And 
the whole person abode undiminished, undivided, even in 
death. Neither His soul nor His body was separated from 
His Godhead, nor therefore from Himself; for it is in His 
eternal Godhead that the seat of His unchanged and eternal 
personality rests for evermore. Had either His soul or His 
body—still more, had both His soul and His body, that is, His 
humanity—been separated from His Godhead, that would have 
been His falling under the power of death. That would have 
been death reiving away His soul and body from Himself ; 
asserting over them a greater power than His own, a power to 
seize and remove away from Him what He had not power to 
retain. They were separated from each other, and that was 
death ; but not separated from Him. Jesus died according to 
the Scriptures. But neither His soul nor His body was sepa- 
rated from His Godhead, nor (of course therefore) from Him- 
self. In virtue of His Godhead, and by the power thereof, He 
kept them, each of them, still in union with Himself, though 
he offered them (and, of course, Himself in them) to Divine 
justice. When He offered them to the Father’s sword to sepa- 
rate them from each other, He so offered them, by His 
priestly act, to death, that He offered them therein, and Him- 
self therein, in death, to God. He did not throw away His 
soul or His body ; He did not suffer either of them to lapse out 
of His own power; for He did not suffer either of them to lapse 
out of union with His own person. He could not have offered 
them to God in death, if He had therein allowed them, or 
either of them, to fall out of union with Himself. How could 
He have been offering them unto God in death, if death had 
been removing either of them from Himself? or, if we should 
imagine death to have parted them, or either of them, from 
His person, and He had, simply by the power of His Godhead, 
laid hold of them in that state of separation from Himself, and 
offered them to God, as by His Divine power He might lay hold 
of and offer anything, yet how should that have been an offer- 
ing up of Himself? But it is of the essence of His sacrifice 
that He offered Himself without spot to God. 

See you not, then, how glorious was the triumph here 
achieved over him that had the power of death? Christ has 
evidently defeated him. Bearing the sin of the world, and 
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dying a vicarious death, weighted with the agony of the cross, 
with all its shame and woe; dying beneath the wrath of God 
and the curse of an all-holy law,—a Lamb against whom the 
Father has been saying, “ Awake, O sword, against the Man 
that is my fellow ; smite the Shepherd ;” dying thus, He never- 
theless prevails, though nailed to His cross, to defeat His foe. 
This Priest even in dying—yea, very specially in dying—is a 
Priest after the power of an endless life. This death of His is 
no victimising of Him. He is living in it, living through it, 
living more powerfully than ever while He is dying it. This 
death is the most livingly active work He has ever yet “accom- 
plished” (Luke ix. 31). It is the grandest act of His priest- 
hood, instinct with the most vital, and what will prove to ten 
thousand times ten thousand, and thousands of thousands, the 
most vitalising and quickening efficiency. 

It would have been the death of His priesthood, it wouid 
have been the destruction of His priesthood’s life and energy, 
had He failed to defeat him that had the power of death. 
Like the priests under the law, He would not have been 
suffered to continue by reason of death. He would have 
died out of His priesthood. As it was, He died in His priest- 
hood. He died, with His own will, in the very forth-putting 
and mightiest exercise of the endless life of His priesthood. 
Ay, He died info the perfection and reward and eternal life- 
giving glory of His priesthood. The word of the oath made 
the Divine Son a priest for ever ; was, then, the fundamental 
act of His priesthood to destroy His priesthood’s chiefest glory 
—its ceaseless activity—its quenchless, endless life? That 
fundamental act was the laying down of His life, that life which 
was His in virtue of the vital union of His soul and body with 
each other. But in the very shrine and sanctuary of inviolable 
Godhead, into which Satan in vain sought access, the Divine 
Priest transacted, in the power of an endless life, this voluntary 
death-defeating death of His, this laying down of His life of 
Himself, this offering of Himself unto God! In the most 
secret, sacred shrine and inmost sanctuary of Godhead—in the 
bosom of the Father, into which His soul had been afresh com-. 
mitted—Satan standing without, baffled and afar off indeed— 
Christ Himself “accomplished his decease” at Jerusalem,— 
master of His life to the last moment, no man taking it from 
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Him, but laying it down of Himself; none able to help, none 
able to hinder; Himself offering to the devouring sword’s 
judicial power of separation that soul and body which were 
His own, which were Himself, in virtue whereof He was the 
Son of Man, and in which He was the same one only person 
He had heen from all eternity—the Son of God, and daily His 
delight, rejoicing always before Him, rejoicing also in the 
habitable parts of the earth, His delights being with the “sons 
of men.” Yet all the while He was retaining them in union 
with Himself, neither of them in the power of any other person, 
because neither of them beyond His own power, and neither of 
them disjoined from His own person; Himself offering them 
in their peculiar union with Himself—so peculiar, and yet 
still so perfect, that in offering them He was offering nothing 
less and nothing other than Himself unto God. “Christ 
through the Spirit offered himself without spot unto God.” 
(Heb. ix. 13, 14). 

And as it was Himself that was offered, so it was Himself 
that was buried. When the lifeless body of the Son of God 
was carried to the grave, it was as much in union with the 
Godhead as when, by the word of His lips, He raised Lazarus 
from the dead. That body was not His mortal remains, as we 
speak. It was Himself. It was Christ. It was the Son of 
God. It was the Holy One of God. It was not separated 
from His person—His Divine person,—as in death our bodies 
are separated from our souls. It was not Christ’s mortal 
remains that were buried. “ Christ was buried ; and rose again” 
—not merely was raised—“ according to the scriptures.” What 
saith He Himself on this point? Addressing the Father, to 
whom He alike offered and committed Himself in death, in the 
hope of His resurrection, He saith, “Thou wilt not leave my 
soul in the state of the dead,’—this much concerning His 
soul. And what concerning His body ?—Neither wilt Thou 
suffer my remains to see corruption? No. “ Neither wilt Thou 
suffer thine Holy One—neither wilt Thou suffer myself—to see 
corruption.” The person was one and undivided (is Christ 
divided ?—1 Cor. i. 13); the Priest was living, triumphantly 
discharging His office; He was a Divine, undivided, living 
Person and Priest; though as to His humanity He was dead. 
There was in this Person, this Priest, the power of an endless 
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life—a life never for a moment suspended—never more power- 
ful and vigorous than in the epoch and instant of death on 
the cross; vigorous thereafter in maintaining in union with 
Himself both soul and body in their separation from each 
other—the soul in paradise, the body in the tomb—gloriously 
vigorous again in bringing them into mutual union once more 
when He rose from the dead. For not merely was He raised 
from the dead. But He raised Himself. “He rose again 
according to the scriptures.” Thus He had power to lay 
down His life, and He had power to take it again. The com- 
mandment He had received from the Father embraced the one 
as much as the other. Satan was manifestly defeated. He 
was obviously deprived of the power of death. In that respect 
Christ defied, baffled, and defeated him. Such was his defeat. 


2. But Christ not only defeated him that had the power 
of death, but destroyed him. 

Christ did more than defeat His adversary ; that He evi- 
dently did before dying, and the voluntariness of His death 
proves it. He defeated him before He died; but in dying, He 
destroyed him. The vicariousness of His death proves that. 

When Satan was defeated and repulsed, all that was proved 
was that he had no power of death over Christ; and this was 
proved before Christ died. But though Satan fled defied and 
defeated, he carried with him the power of death, which he 
held over the children, and it was only through death that 
Christ pursued his routed enemy into the depths of his own 
domains, and there spoiled and destroyed him—spoiled him 
and made a show of him openly. Christ died voluntarily ; 
and hence the proof that Satan had no power over Him, but 
had fled and lett both the victory and the field to Jesus. The 
life which Jesus was now about victoriously to lay down was 
hereby evidently seen to be vicariously laid down,—was seen 
to be laid down wholly and exclusively for the sheep—no one 
taking it from Him; He was laying it down of Himself, and 
laying it down for them. The bond of death under which 
they were subject to bondage Christ had taken on Himself, 
and now cancels by fulfilling it. That same bond formed the 
legal instrument by which alone Satan held the power of death. 
Founding on the righteousness and consequent certainty of 
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our deserved penalty, he wielded it to all effects as a charter 
sranting him the power of death over his miserable slaves. 
In vain he essayed to wield the same over their great Deliverer. 
The prince of darkness and the king of terrors Christ 
repulsed before He died. They had no power over Him; but 
by dying, by filling up and thereby blotting out the hand- 
writing of ordinances, the charter, the dark diploma of 
death, He pursued the enemy, mightily entered his peculiar 
dominions, pressed His triumphant way to the very heart and 
citadel of them, overthrew in reigning righteousness the 
foundations of his power; and when Satan looked upon the 
handwriting of ordinances which condemned the children to 
death, after Christ’s death had been recorded there he saw 
that that once irrefragable document was clean obliterated,— 
that the death it had formerly denounced amidst thunder and 
lightning, and the tempest, and the voice of words, was all 
executed, endured, and gone; that the only plea on which he 
had been accustomed to rest his malignant power was thus 
torn from his grasp; that the whole and very death by the 
power whereof the tyrant tyrannised, and in the face whereof 
the children trembled, was annihilated, while the Conqueror, 
who had endured all that death, was in death itself living in 
the power of an endless life, traversing the realms of the dead 
in the power of the life everlasting. 

O most blessed and glorious scene of triumph! To breathe 
the air of it is immortality. Before Christ died, death and he 
that had the power of death fled from the field to their own 
dark domains, leaving Christ’s human nature still living on the 
cross. Thereafter, not subject to their power, and relieved 
even of their presence, free and unembarrassed, and of His own 
proper will and power, He offereth Himself in death to the 
Father. And thus by His own living energy offering up His 
soul and body in death, yet retaining them in union with 
Himself—as with His soul in one hand and His body in the 
other—master of all that was His own, of all that was Himself, 
by the gates of death He enters the realm of death; in the 
power of his unvanquished, undivided, undiminished, media- 
torial Divine person, He traverses all its range from east to 
west, from north to south; tramples down all its power, 
carries its captivity captive, spoils and destroys its prince,— 
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through death destroying him that had the power of death,— 
through death lighting up with life and glory the region of the 
shadow of death—His victorious, majestic, Divine person 
being at once the dismay and destruction of the tyrant; “O 
death, I will be thy plagues; O grave, I will be thy destruction” 
—and the joy and deliverer of the bond-slaves, “Rise up, my 
love, my fair one, and come away; I will ransom thee from the 
power of the grave, I will redeem thee from death: for lo! the 
winter is past, the rain is over and gone, the flowers appear 
on the earth, and the time of the singing of birds is come. 
Arise, my love, my fair one, and come away.” 


II. Thus the train of thought merges into the second 
doctrine of our theme, namely, that Christ “through death 
delivers them who through fear of death were all their lifetime 
subject to bondage.” 

And this follows at once from the great, all-pervading truth 
that Christ’s people have union and communion with Him by 
faith. Bring in this principle of union with Christ in the 
matter and epoch and victory which we have been considering, 
—bring in the principle and import of your union by faith with 
Christ, as in the very instant of His voluntary, vicarious, 
victorious death,—you are entitled to realise yourself as having 
fellowship as in the very moment and in the whole import of 
that victory. Is it not said by the Spirit concerning the 
believer that he is dead with Christ, that he is crucified with 
Christ, that he is raised up together with Christ, watching 
with Christ in His temptations, sitting with Him in heavenly 
places? Come, then, and join yourself on with Christ in His 
peculiar act of, through death, destroying him that had the 
power of death. You may do this, and do it now, though 
that victorious act of His was completed so many centuries 
ago. It was a victory so complete as to be not transient, but 
perfect and permanent. Satan felt the full meaning of despair, 
the eternal impossibility of ever having a chance again, when 
he heard the conquering cry, “It is finished.” "Tis a grand 
distinguishing peculiarity of the Messiah’s work, this per- 
manence. The present tense—the perpetual present—applies 
to it more appropriately than any other. “It is finished”—so 
finished, so perfected, as to be always fresh and new, and pre- 
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sently powerful, exactly as in the instant of its first transact- 
ing. His blood cleanseth now precisely as in the moment of 
its being shed. In like manner this victory of Christ over 
death was in the power of an endless life, and it liveth and 
abideth for ever. Christ adopts you into the participation of 
it now by faith, precisely as if in that very moment He had 
carried you with Him in His triumphal entry into the realms 
of death. Would you have been afraid then? There is no 
more reason for being afraid or subject to bondage now. 

Jesus draws near to you in the preaching of the Cross and 
the call of the Gospel (both of which, to them that believe, are 
the power of God and the wisdom of God unto salvation). 
He sets Himself forth to you therein very specially, as mani- 
festly crucified. Altogether unlike the “Scotch Pulpit” (so- 
called) of the current day, in which, to the indignation and 
astonishment of all Christian readers, Christ is not set forth— 
not to say “manifestly crucified,” but not even perceptibly 
in that aspect at all. All Gospel divine dealings with your 
soul for its salvation point first of all, and last of all, and 
throughout all, to Christ and Him crucified. He deals with 
you, chiefest of all, exactly anent His crucifixion and His 
death. He will have you meet Him and strike hands with 
Him exactly here—at His Cross—or not at all. Precisely as 
if He were this moment about to “accomplish” that decease 
at Jerusalem, He draws near and says, ‘O my brother, par- 
taker of flesh and blood as I am, I am going to pursue yon 
routed host—death, and him that hath the power of death, and 
the principalities of darkness: wilt thou go with Me? Wilt 
thou cast in thy lot with Me, and die with Me? See how 
different a thing this dying is when you find it in Me—not 
falling under the power of death, but conquering death, 
destroying him that hath the power of it. I go not as the 
victim of death, but as the mighty Conqueror of death. Wilt 
thou seize the opportunity and go with Me? Thou mayst have 
thy physical pain, O my brother, O thou partaker of flesh 
and blood—thy pain, hard for flesh and blood to bear. But seest 
thou not how in this also J have fellowship in thy suffering, 
as thou hast in my victory? For because the children were 
partakers of flesh and blood, I also myself likewise took part 
in the same. And now, seeing I am death’s plagues and 
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death’s conqueror, do thou also thyself likewise take part with 
Me in the same—in the same victory and endless life. Behold, 
I descend as the life everlasting into the valley and shadow of 
death ; and even there—there very specially—I am the light 
of life, shedding light and glory over all the realm; and even 
there, therefore—yea, very specially there—if thou go with 
thy Lord, even there thy Lord shall be thine everlasting light, 
and thy God thy glory. Seize this instant—the instant of 
my victorious descent into the realm of death—for examining 
what to thee, in fellowship with Me, the valley and the shadow 
of death will be. And as I go down into that dreaded realm, 
and pour the floods of light and glory round all its dark 
domains, and trample down all its boasted power and dominion; 
and as thou seest all shades of terror put to flight, all princi- 
palities of tyranny stripped of every shred of energy, and 
trembling in dismay and in fastly coming conscious rottenness; 
and as thou tracest to my person, standing here, all the light 
and glory and triumph and endless life that are quenching the 
power of death in death’s own domain, bear in mind concern- 
ing the place where I now am, and concerning the just effect 
of my being there, that if any man will be my disciple let him 
follow Me, and where I am, and as I am, there and so shall my 
servant be. Very specially, concerning my descent into the 
realms of death, “Follow me!” To thee, in that case, these 
realms of death are the path of life, the gate of heaven, and 
the very vestibule of glory.” Just as for malicious apostates 
there remaineth no more sacrifice for sin, so for humble 
believers there remaineth now no more death, but only a sleep 
in Jesus. It is enough. Halleluiah! for the Lord God 
omnipotent reigneth, and reigneth to keep His people’s souls 
alive even in famine. Where is thy sting, O death? Begone, 
thou helpless, stingless, toothless shade! We shall not die, 
but only sleep— 
“ Asleep in Jesus! blessed sleep, 
From which no soul awakes to weep.” 

We shall be satisfied when we awake in thy likeness, O Lord our 
God. Even now our cup runneth over. Christ hath abolished 
death, and given us the morning star. Goodness and mercy 
shall follow us all the days of our life, and we shall dwell in 
the house of the Lord for ever. pb. 





Medieval Missions. 


Art. V.—Missions and Missionaries.* 


UBLISHED in the beginning of the month, the close of 
which saw the author Professor-elect of Missions, Dr. Thomas 
Smith’s volume of lectures may be taken as his diploma picture, 
from which it can be gathered what sort of service he may be 
expected to render when he enters upon the duties of the chair 
which had Dr. Duff for its first occupant. The lectures them- 
selves form an interesting contribution to the literature of 
missions, containing a series of sketches of persons prominent in 
the propagation of the gospel in the Western and Eastern world 
from A.D. 500 till aD. 1500. Our only regret is that the 
learned lecturer confined himself within these limits. For the 
result has been that he is compelled, although with evident 
reluctance, to exclude from his picture-gallery one of the most 
interesting characters of the Middle Ages—Patrick, the apostle 
of the Irish, who was born close upon the end of the fourth or 
the beginning of the fifth century. Had Dr. Smith not been 
a born mathematician, he would probably have set aside what 
he rightly terms “the arbitrary line” that forms the boundary 
of his period, and in doing so would have offered no violence 
to historic propriety by including Patrick among his medizval 
missionaries, only, in fact, following the example of Neander, 
to whose memory he pays a graceful tribute of respect, and who, 
in his Sketches from the History of Missions in the Middle Ages, 
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assigns the first place to the Scotch preacher of the gospel to 
the Irish. 

What was the radical and fatal defect in all medieval 
missions? In what respect do modern missions differ from 
them? What features of resemblance can be detected in Pro- 
testant foreign missions to primitive missions which have their 
record in the books of the New Testament? These are in- 
quiries which it would have been exceedingly interesting to 
have had handled by such a man as Dr. Thomas Smith. But 
as neither by Dr. Smith nor by Professor Christlieb, in his 
ably compiled and well stored survey, are the questions so 
much as raised, we shall, in a sentence or two, indicate the 
direction in which answers to them may be found. Even at 
the risk of disturbing the shade of Neander, and of incurring 
the resentment of Maclear and Smith, we venture to affirm 
that there were no such things as missions, and no such persons 
as missionaries in the Middle Ages. This seems very certain, 
that the so-called missions of these days were far from being 
according to the pattern shown us in the missionary record of 
the Church Apostolic. Here and there, now and again, an 
individual Christian, under the constraining of love to Christ 
and of compassion for the perishing, set out upon an evangelistic 
crusade, and having reached a foreign shore, unfurled the Red 
Cross Banner, built a cottage for himself, a college for his 
scholars, and there laboured till he died. But the man was 
not a delegate of any church, representing other Christians 
who, since they could not go themselves, sent him and 
accompanied him with their sympathies and their prayers. 
He went on his own responsibility, at his own charges, 
not relying for support upon, and not reporting progress 
to, those left behind. Such a man was not a missionary; he 
was a crusader or a knight-errant. Very different was the state 
of matters in the primitive Church. In the days of the 
apostles, work in the foreign field was the work of the home, 
Church—the Mother Church of Jerusalem or of Antioch. It 
was done by the Church in terms of her great commission, and 
not left to be done by any one who might think he had a call 
and capacity ; done through men set apart and sent, who thus 
became what one of the first and greatest of them calls “ mes- 
sengers of the churches” (2 Cor. viii. 23). What took place 
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in the case of the missionary just referred to and his com- 
panion? It was not simply put into the hearts of these men 
to carry the gospel to regions beyond; it was said to the 
church at Antioch, of which they were members and office- 
bearers, “ Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the work where- 
unto I have called them.” And when the command thus 
given was carried into effect, the two missionaries of the 
Mother Church of the Gentiles went forth upon their work 
under a double sending—‘“sent away” by those who had 
“fasted, and prayed, and laid their hands on them,” “being 
sent forth by the Holy Ghost” (Acts xiii. 3, 4). They were 
not volunteers, they were not knights-errant; they were, in 
the fullest sense of the word, missionaries. And that distinc- 
tive feature of foreign mission-work in the Apostolic Church 
is never afterwards lost sight of in Scripture record, but comes 
up again and again ina variety of interesting details. Of these 
we shall only specify one—the frequency, namely, with which 
the missionary returned to head-quarters, and the fulness with 
which he reported what God had done with him and for him.’ 
The reporting on such occasions was not the giving of an ad- 
dress, such as may be done in the present day by a missionary 
on furlough at an Exeter Hall May meeting; it was the 
reporting diligence and progress on the part of a deputy 
to those who were not only interested in the work, but who 
were for it responsible, and with it, in all its stages, identified. 
Now, it is the reappearance of this primitive feature in the 
missions of Protestantism that causes them to differ from 
missions medizval so-called, and that brings them into close 
affinity w 1 the work chronicled in the New Testament. The 
missionaries of the present day do not form a handful of men 
who have gone forth taking their lives in their hands, and 
leaving Fatherland and Mother Church, never it may be to see 
either one or other again, cut off from all sympathy and 
support, fighting the battle single-handed. They are repre- 
sentative men, delegates of the churches or societies under the 
auspices and instructions of which they go forth, having the 
interests and the prayers of all awakened Christendom to back 
them and to cheer them on. They come back, and they are 
ever welcomed as often as they so come, to tell the Home 
1 Compare Acts xiv. 26, 27; xv. 3, 4, 12; xviii. 22; xxi. 19. 
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Church how her operations are going on, what progress she is 
making, what opposition she is encountering, and what measures 
it behoves her to take for the more vigorous prosecution of her 
Master’s enterprise. They ean speak, and they ought always 
to speak, not of owr work, but of your work, “and ourselves 
your servants for Jesus’ sake;” while on the part of the 
Church to whom they thus come and thus speak, it will always 
be felt that the most fitting terms in which to recognise their 
worth and nobleness are those employed in that sentence from 
a missionary’s letter already quoted in part, “my partner and 
fellow-helper,” “the messengers of the churches and the 
glory of Christ.” Instead of prosecuting this line of remark 
further, we shall proceed to lay before our readers studies of the 
labours and services of three men of modern missions who, 
in our judgment, embodied the spirit of apostolic missions in 
a way and to an extent not surpassed or equalled by any 
of this generation whose lives have been given to the public. 
These three are George Selwyn, John Wilson, and Alexander 
Duff. 

Advantages of birth and early training were not wanting in 
the career of Selwyn. He belonged to an ancient family which 
could count among its ancestors the witty friend of Horace 
Walpole, and he was trained at Eton, the most aristocratic 
school in England. Asa student of St. John’s he maintained 
at Cambridge the reputation he had won at school for pro- 
ficiency in scholarship. Over and above educational advan- 
tages and scholastic acquirements, the physical training and 
the moral development of Selwyn when a pupil, and subse- 
quently a tutor, at Eton, and when a student at Cambridge, 
were truly splendid when viewed in connection with his life 
work. From a boy he was an athlete, and in all muscular 
exercise and athletic sports he speedily became facile princeps 
of his set. He was wont to take prodigious walks, finding his 
way over the country with only a pocket compass ; and often, 
in his daily constitutional, running across a ploughed field 
simply to improve his wind. In water Selwyn was as much 
at home as on dry land. A prominent place was assigned 
him in the first of the now long series of University boat races, 
and when tutor at Eton he was President of a swimming 
society, the advanced members of which bathed every day all 
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the year round, and the ruling spirit of which accomplished 
feats never before attempted. In his familiarity with all 
aquatic exercises, and his skill in the management of vessels 
and their crews, which came to him in youth, one can see the 
groundwork laid for the confidence which the seamanship of 
the future bishop inspired, an esteem to which the title 
“Skipper Bishop,” often given him, bore its own testimony, 
and to which a sailor at Auckland gave emphatic expression 
when, being asked what captain he would prefer sailing under, 
he immediately replied, “ Well, I had as lief go with the 
bishop as any man.” Then George Selwyn was no mean 
draughtsman and artist. In the first volume of the Life 
there is given a facsimile of one of the many letters from 
abroad which were enriched with clever and effective pen-and- 
ink drawings done for the enjoyment of his father, so long as 
the exercise of the gift could to any extent solace that parent 
in his loneliness. In later years he never indulged in sketching 
or water-colour drawing, lest doing so should engross too much 
of his time. When to these muscular and manipulative adap- 
tations for colonial life there are added such features of 
character as beautiful unselfishness, readiness to take the 
labouring oar, and grease the rowlocks, in any enterprise, love 
of co-operation—that being a favourite word with him, a habit 
of preparing himself for work in the future, although he might 
have no definite idea what it was to be, and a rare gift of 
gathering others around him, breathing into them his own 
enthusiasm, and making zealots of them, we feel justified in 
affirming that never was there a happier instance of the right 
man for the work than when, in October 1841, George Augustus 
Selwyn was consecrated Bishop of New Zealand. For seven- 
and-twenty years Bishop Selwyn was a name and a power in 
his see, the area of which was for upwards of fifteen years about 
the same as that of Great Britain and Ireland. Into details 
of strictly church work it will not be expected that we are to 
enter at any length. We shall only touch upon that work 
in so far as it has a bearing upon and helps to an understand- 
ing of mission work. The irrepressible activity and organising 
genius of the young prelate were speedily displayed and suc- 
cessfully employed in establishing a hierarchy in the islands 
of which he was the first Anglican bishop. When scarcely 
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two months landed he set out upon a visitation which extended 
over more than six months of the year, and in these months 
2277 miles were measured, 762 of these on foot, 86 on horse- 
back, 249 in canoes or boats, and 1186 by ship. In one year 
from the date of his arrival there was to be seen at the 
Waimate a college called St. John’s in full working order, with 
a boarding-house attached; and three years afterwards the 
college was transplanted to a site five miles from Auckland, 
with a cluster of kindred institutions gathered round it— 
Hospital, English School, Native Boys’ and Girls’ Schools, 
Half-Caste School, and English Primary School. Of the 
College the bishop was head, and heart, and soul, teaching 
everything from the rudiments of English and Latin Grammar 
to the Elements of Algebra and Theology, superintending 
everything from the cleaning of a knife upwards, setting agoing 
everything, including spinning-wheels, a number of which had 
been sent out years before by the Church Missionary Society 
and stowed away in a loft, but which the bishop got into 
working order, setting little brown-faced maidens to spin, and 
encouraging them to sing merrily at their work. In securing 
for the Episcopal Church in New Zealand a constitution 
that would render her independent of, while keeping her 
affiliated with, the Crown and the Church of England, Bishop 
Selwyn was indefatigable. He began his colonial work as 
the first and only bishop of the colony ; by the time he left he 
was Primate of an ecclesiastical province with six sees, most 
of which were founded and endowed by himself. In what an 
unselfish and self-sacrificing spirit he dealt with the question 
of the extension of the episcopate, and how he exercised the 
office of a bishop, came out in a statement made by him 
when an English bishop :— 


“With regard,” he said in Convocation, 1873, “to the question of income, 
that has been said to be a matter of great moment. Many bishops have 
spoken of their own experience, and I may speak of mine. I began with an 
income of £1200 a year. After thirteen years it was reduced to £600. 
After eighteen years it was reduced to £400. At the end of twenty-six 
years it was raised to £4500 [the income of the Bishop of Lichfield]. But 
amid all these changes I never found the slightest difference in position, in 
influence, or in my means of exercising hospitality. I carried out in my 
diocese abroad as much hospitality as I have been able to carry out in the 
diocese of Lichfield.” 
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In all that he did, whether as Churchman or as Mis- 
sionary, there was not one particle of ostentation, not the 
slightest sympathy with ritualists in their love of ecclesiastical 
millinery and toys. In his first Charge he expressed the hope 
that the title of “a dignitary of the Church” would never be 
heard among them, and deprecated any office, whether that of 
bishop or archdeacon, being “a mere peacock’s feather to dis- 
tinguish one clergyman above his brethren.” And the whole 
bearing of the man was in keeping with these sentiments. 
There was a grand simplicity of character and action that 
impressed all who came in contact with George Selwyn. It 
did so in the case of one who went out to be head of St. 
John’s, and who records this as taking place when he reached 
Auckland harbour :—* I was busy with boxes, etc. getting 
them ready for the boat, when the bishop came up and said, 
‘Are these yours?’ and he took a large box in each hand and 
carried it to the gangway, much to our astonishment and that 
of the captain, crew, and passengers. He looked grand when 
he was doing porter’s work.” Being taken about in grand 
carriages was the special aversion of Selwyn, both when a 
colonial and a home prelate; so, when intimating his coming 
for a confirmation, he would write :—“ Don’t send a carriage to 
meet me at the station; send your donkey for my bag, and I 
will walk.” 

The man that thought no earthly dignity either in Church or 
State can equal the moral grandeur of the leathern girdle and 
the raiment of camel’s hair, or the going forth without purse 
or scrip, yet lacking nothing, was in no danger of being led 
astray by ritualistic appeals to the love of scenic decorations, 
sensuous display and sacerdotal domination. But while not a 
ritualist, Selwyn was undoubtedly a High Churchman. He 
was, to use an expression of his own, “an episcopally-minded 
man.” Not so much so certainly as his biographer, who is 
episcopally-mad, and whose churchiness signally unfits him 
for the work intrusted to him, and has sadly spoiled what 
might have been one of the most interesting of modern bio- 
graphies. Selwyn was far removed from the littleness and 
narrowness that refuse to give any clerical title to ministers 
not episcopally ordained. He corresponded with the venerable 
Presbyterian missionary of Aneityum, always addressing him 
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as the Rev. John Inglis, and he took Mr. and Mrs. Inglis, with 
stoves, house-frame, and other goods in his schooner from 
Auckland to Aneityum—an act of kindness so gratifying to the 
Church to which Mr. Inglis belongs, that a sum of £50 was 
voted to the bishop for the expense of his schooner. And yet 
Selwyn was a Churchman; essentially and all throughout he 
was an episcopal rather than a catholic-minded man. To 
establish a hierarchy in all its integrity was certainly a 
cherished object with him in accepting the bishopric of New 
Zealand, and in the carrying of that object into effect he was 
led to undertake work with, as he afterwards confessed, a very 
inefficient body of coadjutors, and which kept him in a state 
of continual uneasiness. 

If his hierarchical tendencies exercised an injurious influ- 
ence upon Selwyn as a minister of the Gospel, it may be that 
their influence was salutary when he is viewed as a missionary. 
No man could have a stronger sense of the correlatives of 
authority and obedience than the High Church bishop 
“ G.A.N.Z.,” as he invariably signed himself after consecration, 
no matter whether he is writing to “ dearest Mother,” “ dearest 
Boys,” or “inexhaustible Friend.” It was a conviction of the 
right the Church has to choose the field of labour most suited 
to an individual that prevented him declining “an authoritative 
invitation to go abroad.” “I had no other reason for going 
than because I was sent ;” and it was the same conviction that 
led him in 1867 to consent to become bishop of Lichfield—* It 
was easy to refuse it as a matter of patronage and promotion, 
but a call from the rulers of the Church is not lightly to be 
disregarded.” He ever regarded himself as a man under 
authority, and when anticipating the objection that he was 
no fit advocate of missionary work, seeing he had abandoned 
it, his answer was: “ All I can say is, I have had nothing to 
do with the change, except to obey. Twenty-seven years ago 
1 was told to go to New Zealand, and I went; I am now told 
to go to Lichfield, and I go.” This conviction of the sending 
power of the Church, and the truly missionary character of all 
her sons never left him, but rather grew upon him. In 1877, 
the year before his death, he conducted a service at Lichfield 
simultaneous with that which was going on at Nelson, 8000 
iniles in a direct line beneath his feet, consecrating the bishop’s 
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son to succeed to Bishop Patteson’s post and work. On that 
occasion, “ better suited for deep feeling than for much speak- 
ing,” thinking no doubt of how he himself had been sent forth, 
the father said: “ As we have already sent forth from this 
diocese Bishop Rawle to the West Indies, so let us now send 
forth our own dear son to take the Gospel not to a numerous, 
but to a widely-scattered race, in whom the curse of Babel seems 
to have reached its utmost climax. These are the isles that 
wait for Christ; and assuredly they will not wait in vain.” 
Very fittingly did these words come from him, who, in the first 
and most fruitful part of his episcopate, had been the missionary 
bishop of Maoridom and of Melanesia. As one sent out, Selwyn 
went forth resolved to do more than represent the Church of 
England in the rising colony that constituted his vast diocese ; 
he went forth with the deliberate resolve to take the Gospel to 
the native race of New Zealand, and to carry it throughout the 
Southern Pacific. Accordingly we find him on the voyage out 
busy at work compiling from the Raratonga, Tahitian, and 
New Zealand translations of the New Testament a comparative 
grammar of these three dialects, and by conversation with a 
Maori lad on board acquiring fluency in the Maori tongue. 
The result was that on the very first Sunday he spent in his 
diocese he said prayers and preached in the language of the 
natives. And from that day to the close of life his heart was 
with the Maori race. The pakeh (white man) might accuse 
him of opposing the interests of his own countrymen by sup- 
porting the claims of the natives, and might grumble about too 
inany irons in the fire, too much time spent at sea and at a 
distance from his pro-cathedral establishment, but the man 
under authority was not to be turned from his mission to the 
brown-skinned sons and daughters of the soil; the Maoris 
themselves might misunderstand their friend, subject him to 
open insult and attack, placing him at times in peril of his life; 
but he never heeded, held on his way, and ceased not to pray 
and strive for the union of the two races, “by their growing 
up together as one people, upon the same common principle of 
faith in Jesus Christ, and obedience to the Queen.” The most 
painful period in Selwyn’s life must have been that of the 
Maori war, which broke out in 1863, when he acted as military 
chaplain with the British army, visited the wounded and buried 
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the dead of his own native flock. After the fierceness of the 
struggle was over, it seemed to him as if only one missionary 
idea was left him—that of watching over the remnant of his 
work for the natives, “the remnant of a decaying people and 
the remnant of a decaying faith.” A pleasant dream, once all 
bright with the light of hope, had melted away; all that 
remained was the prospect of a few more years of plodding 
labours to build up again the tabernacle which had fallen 
down. And yet to sit among his ruins, not moping, but tracing 
out the outlines of a new foundation—this to the dauntless 
worker was more congenial than another visit to England. 
From the first to the very last he regarded himself as called to 
the service of the native, and noble was the service rendered. 
He could work with all his heart in the home country if it were 
not that his heart is in New Zealand and Melanesia. That 
mention of another region of his wide see leads naturally up to 
a reference to the other department of Selwyn’s missionary 
work. When the letters- patent were made out at the Colonial 
Office, he was shocked to find in them what to his High Church 
views was nothing short of profanity, and he vainly endeavoured 
to get rid of the Erastianism implied in the Queen giving him 
power to ordain. Another peculiarity of his State Commission 
he accepted “ with amused gravity.” By a clerical error he was 
invested with 68 degrees of latitude more than was intended, 
his diocese being made to stretch from the 50th degree of south 
latitude to the 34th degree of north, instead of, as was intended, 
south latitude. That blunder, it may be said, led to his 
becoming the pioneer and founder of episcopal missions in 
Melanesia. The first mention in his correspondence of regions 
beyond occurs in a letter of date December 1847, in which he 
announces that he is soon to sail for the Navigator’s Islands, 
and that he will endeavour to bring back some promising boys 
to associate with the native scholars as a beginning of the 
Polynesian branch of St. John’s College. That voyage was the 
first of many made in the subsquent years of his colonial lite. 
3y 1854 he could write that he had made seven voyages, 
visited about fifty islands, holding intercourse with the native 
people in about half that number, and from ten had received 
scholars to the number of forty, speaking ten different languages. 
The plan adopted was to select a few promising boys from all 
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the islands, to prove and test them first by observation of their 
habits on board the floating school, then to take them for 
further training to New Zealand, avoiding the severity of winter 
by sending them home in the autumn of every year, and lastly, 
when they were sufficiently advanced, to send them back as 
teachers to their own people. This method, an extension very 
much of what had already been done with Maori children, is 
generally associated with the name of the martyr bishop, J. C. 
Patteson, who, at Selwyn’s call, dedicated himself to the work 
of Christ in the Pacific. But the merit of devising the method 
and of showing how practicable it was, belongs to him who 
regarded Patteson as a son, addressing him ever as “ my dear 
Coley.” How G.A.N.Z. went about the work of gathering 
seedlings from the scattered islands is worth telling. When 
his boat was ten or twenty yards from the reef of an island 
lagoon he would plunge into the water, arranging in a won- 
derful way upon his back numberless presents which he 
had been showing to the wondering eyes of some hundred 
people standing and shouting on land. He then called out 
the name of the chief, picked up from a stray canoe or a 
neighbouring island, and on the chief stepping forward he 
handed him a tomahawk, and held out his hand for the chief’s 
bows and arrows. When the tomahawk had been sent to the 
rear, to show the stranger he is safe, the bishop would pat the 
children on the head, and give them fish-hooks and red-tape. 
If he had with him a tame elephant in the shape of a boy from 
another island, who had been a summer at St. John’s, he would 
poke fun at him and with him, pulling out his cheeks to show 
how fat they were, and then, pointing to the skinny faces of 
the island children, endeavour to make the parents understand 
he wished to do the same thing with their boys. Establishing 
friendly relations by an exchange of calico or beads—never 
tobacco, for that, being in his estimate a “slow poison,” was 
not carried by him, for yams or cocoa-nuts, and writing down 
as many names as he could get, he would then swim off to his 
boat to return next year, call out the names taken down, and 
induce two or three to take a trip with him to a neighbouring 
island, where the same process was repeated. 

Such was the gathering of seedlings from the islands of the 
sea. With what loving care they were planted in the nursery 
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at Auckland may be gathered from such a scene as this :—A 
cruise, which resulted in five boys being picked off the islands 
ended by the party landing at midnight in the clear light of a 
full October moon. They were not expected, so walked the 
five miles out from Auckland to the cottage. Doors had been 
left unbolted in view of a possible return, and Mrs. Selwyn 
was roused out of her first sleep by hearing her husband joy- 
fully exclaim, “I’ve got them,” while he rubbed his hands 
with glee, and his five little islanders ran wild over their new 
home. For work of that sort Selwyn was singularly gifted. 
He was a lover of boys, and from the days of his Eton tutor- 
ship had been a student of physiognomy, forming opinions of 
character from those studies, and then watching the progress 
of the lads through the school and at the University. To the 
boys whom he picked up when cruising in the waters of the 
Pacific his soul became knit with the closeness and the tender- 
uess of the affection that bound the soul of David to that of 
Jonathan. But we may not linger over this study of the 
career of the greatest of missionary bishops, though the temp- 
tation to do so is strong. We have pointed to what was 
probably the saddest period in Selwyn’s colonial work. It 
would be out of place to speak of the proudest moment of the 
life in the case of one with such a grand simplicity of character 
that no place was found in it for the littleness of pride,—one 
who, during a perilous walk among excited natives, having 
been told by a fanatical prophet that all he could get for the 
night’s shelter was a pigsty, accepted the accommodation, 
ejected the pigs, cleaned out the stye, and cutting some ferns, 
littered them down, and made of them his bed for the night. 
sut if there were no proud moments in the life of Selwyn, there 
were doubtless some experiences bright and exultant, bringing 
with them ample compensation for all the disappointment and 
anxiety of years of harassing work. One such experience 
must have been his when he attended his last meeting of 
General Synod in October 1868. Six bishops were present ; 
Coley Patteson coming from the distant Norfolk Island to 
look for the last time on the friend and leader at whose sum- 
mons he had left everything behind. Several addresses were 
on that occasion presented to him, who was there to say a last 
good-bye. One, written by Patteson and signed by English 
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colonists, natives of New Zealand and Melanesian Islanders, all 
members of Synod, contained the touching inquiry—* How 
can we ever forget you? Every spot in New Zealand is 
identified with you. Each hill and valley, each river and bay 
and headland is full of memories of you; the busy town, the 
lonely settler’s hut, the countless islands of the sea, all speak 
of you.” Another address from the Maori people collectively 
contains such sentences as these—* Ours is a word of farewell 
to you from us, your Maori people who reside in this island. 
O Father, greetings. Go to your own country; go, the grace 
of God accompany you; go, on the face of the deep waters. 
Father, take hence with you the commandment of God, leaving 
the people here bewildered. Our love for you and our remem- 
brance of you will never cease. Enough! This concludes our 
words of farewell to you. From your children.” <A third was 
trom the natives of the Waimate, where for some years the 
Bishop had his headquarters, and it was perhaps the most 
touching ofall. “Sire, the Bishop,” it began, “ salutations to 
you and to mother” (Mrs. Selwyn), and it was thus it closed :— 


“This is our lament for you in few words : 
Love to our friend who has disappeared abruptly from the ranks ! 
Is he a small man that was so beloved ? 
He has not his equal among the many. 
The food he dispensed is longed for by me.” 


Very different from the social surroundings and early train- 
ing of the Missionary Bishop of New Zealand were those of 
John Wilson, “ for fifty years philanthropist and scholar in the 
East.” With burgesses and portioners, and elders of the kirk 
for ancestors and connections, he was born in a Berwickshire 
burgh, December 1804, received his early education at the 
parish school of Lauder, and studied during eight sessions at 
the University of Edinburgh. There was nothing of the athlete 
in Wilson the schoolboy and the student. As a boy he went 
among his companions by the name of “the priest,” and when 
twenty-three years of age close application to study necessitated 
the purchase of a pair of silver spectacles. At an early period 
in student life the missionary spirit was implanted, and by a 
variety of influences was it fostered. A tutorship in the manse 
of Stow, where he had for pupils Anglo-Indian boys speaking 
Hindustani; frequent visits to the manse on the part of General 
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Walker, who, in his official position in the State of Baroda, 
had done so much for the prevention of female infanticide ; the 
hearing of a sermon by Dr. Waugh of London, and the reading 
of reports from Bible and Missionary Societies, along with the 
memoirs of Brainerd and Martyn—all these contributed to the 
decisive step being taken, the result being that in the twenty- 
first year of his age he offered himself to the Directors of the 
Scottish Missionary Society, and that on the 14th February 
1829 he landed at Bombay, which was to be for half a century 
the sphere of his apostolic labours for the social, moral, and 
spiritual good of Western India. When one avails himself of 
the invaluable assistance rendered by Dr. George Smith, 
biographer both of the Apostle and the Prince of Scottish 
missions, and endeavours to seize upon the salient features of 
that long period of service, it is the Oriental learning of the 
Bombay missionary that makes the first impression, Wilson 
was emphatically the scholar among his brethren. In ordinary 
cases the missionary may regard himself as fairly equipped for 
his work if he has acquired the vernacular of the province or 
district to which he has been sent—the Marathi or Gujarati, 
the Tamil or Telugu, the Hindi or Hindustani, the Ben- 
gali or Oorya of India’s polyglot speech, and he need not be 
ashamed to own that he has only a smattering, if so much, of 
the classical tongues of our Indian subjects. But the linguistic 
acquirements of the Bombay missionary were far beyond ordi- 
nary range in rapidity, extent, and thoroughness. In five 
months after his arrival he had so mastered Marathi as to be 
able to converse with Hindus and preach his first sermon. 
To that were speedily added the other vernacular tongues of 
the Presidency : and in course of time there followed pro- 
ficiency in the Sanscrit language and literature that rendered 
him a pioneer and an authority in the deciphering of Buddhist 
edicts on the rocks of Girnar; a knowledge of the Zend 
language which VParsis respected; and of both Persian and 
Arabic, such as enabled him to write a refutation of Muham- 
madanism in the Persian language. Acquirements such as 
these justify the statement that there is no recorded instance 
in the life of any Oriental scholar, whether official or mis- 
sionary, of such rapid and perfect acquisition of multifarious 
information regarding the literature and the customs as well 
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as the languages of the country, as marked the career of the 
Scottish missionary at Bombay. He speedily became known 
as Wilson the Orientalist. Recognitions of his scholarship 
flowed in upon him from all quarters. In 1835 he was unani- 
mously elected President of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society ; in 1836 he received the degree of D.D. from 
his alma mater; in 1845 he became a Fellow of the Royal 
Society of Great Britain—“ the Blue Riband of Science;” in 1847 
he was enrolled as a founder and member of the Royal Society 
of Northern Antiquaries at Copenhagen, and the same year 
saw him Corresponding Member of the German Oriental 
Society. But the crowning recognition of this kind came from 
the University of Bombay, of which he may be regarded as 
the virtual founder. A member of Syndicate, Dean of the 
Faculty of Arts, and examiner in six languages, he was 
appointed first Vice-Chancellor, and as such, in the academic 
robes of office, took the prominent part in the ceremonial 
of laying the foundation-stone of the buildings. Another 
evidence of the regard in which Dr. Wilson was held as 
a scholar is furnished by his correspondence. Throughout 
the Life letters or portions of letters to and from European 
scholars are inserted, and the biographer gives us to under- 
stand he is only restrained from giving more extended speci- 
mens from the fear that the strange characters with which 
many are plentifully sprinkled would be unintelligible to the 
majority of readers. Among the correspondents of the mis- 
sionary were such Orientals as Burnouf, Professor of Sanscrit 
in the Collége de France, the Danish scholar Westergaard, 
Professor Lassen of Bonn, greatest Orientalist of his day, and 
Professor Goldstiicker, trainer of competition Wallahs and 
writer on the philosophies of India. These and suchlike 
scholars looked to Wilson for new facts and materials, and for 
Eastern manuscripts, of which he was a keen hunter and 
diligent collector, and for copies of sacred books and rare 
Sanscrit works, and they did not look in vain. 

It would be a mistake, however, to suppose that John Wilson 
was only or even mainly an Eastern scholar, poring over Sanscrit 
alphabets and inscriptions, eagerly examining the library of old 
Goa, purchasing Parsi literature in the original Zend, Pahlavi, 
and Pazarel tongues, or rejoicing over the acquisition at Cairo 
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of a complete copy of the Hebrew Scriptures, written on 1386 
leaves of parchment. He was more than an Oriental pundit, 
and we cannot better describe another salient feature of his 
life-work than by saying that for half a century he was recog- 
nised as the missionary Statesman of Bombay. In Dr. Wilson 
there were seen a breadth of view, a largeness of interest, and 
a catholicity of sympathy that prevented him being regarded 
as a specialist either in scholastic or evangelistic work. The 
tours which he made through different parts of the country 
were frequent and extensive. He surveyed the country of the 
Marathi-speaking people north-west to Nassik, and south- 
west to Poona, proceeding thence into the native state of the 
Muhammadan Nizam of Hyderabad; that was followed up 
by a tour through the southern Maratha country and the 
adjoining settlement of the Portuguese at Goa. Other cold 
weather seasons found him in the northern half of Bombay, 
the Gujerati country, with its great native states of Baroda, 
Kathiawar, and Kutch, in the delta of Sindh, and the deserts 
of Rajputana. These tours were neither missionary nor 
literary, evarigelistic nor archeological exclusively ; they were 
surveys of the country in every aspect interesting to the 
cultured Christian philanthropist, and in the course of them 
Dr. Wilson came into close contact with all classes of the 
people, and became the most prominent and most trusted 
public man in Western India. And so we find him at one 
time in conversation with a Portuguese padre at Ierveal, con- 
versation being carried on in Latin; at another time visiting 
the representative of the house of Sivajee, founders of thie 
Maratha power; or visited by native princes, Muhammadan 
and Hindu, who in passing through the capital would seek 
an interview with one who had been a welcome preacher in 
their durbars ; and on a third occasion sitting in the country 
palace of Indore in the presence of the Maharaja and his 
prime minister, learned pundits and Brahmins assembled for 
discussion becoming frightened when the Scottish missionary 
of Bombay opened out upon them with Sanscrit quotations. 
Then by European residents and visitors, intercourse with, 
and assistance from, the missionary statesman were eagerly 
sought after. Lord Elphinstone, when Governor of Madras, 
invited Dr. Wilson to give him the benefit of his educational 
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experience, and after he became Governor of Bombay, that 
statesman was in constant communication with him on social 
and statistical as well as educational subjects. In the matter 
of Lord Ellenborough and the proclamation regarding the gates 
of Somnath, he was summoned to the councils at Bombay, and 
officially asked for information to enable the Government to 
criticise the blunder and the folly of that rash and flighty 
official, the serious and the ludicrous sides of whose proclama- 
tion were so mercilessly exposed by Lord Macaulay in 1843. 
By the Judges of the Supreme Court references were frequently 
made and queries submitted to the learned missionary, and the 
thanks of the Court conveyed to him by the Chief-Justice for 
the clearness and fulness of his answers. In the very year of 
his death (1875), Lord Northbrook requested him, as a com- 
petent interpreter of the Oriental to the European mind, and a 
trusted mediator between the races, to help the Government 
by giving his impressions as to the effect of the Baroda trial 
on the minds of the natives ; the propriety of publishing, as an 
appendix to the Life, the reply to an inquiry confidentially 
addressed by the Viceroy is open to question in view of its 
possible effects in Bombay, but the intrinsic value of the com- 
munication might well call forth the warm gratitude expressed 
in Lord Northbrook’s acknowledgment, and create the desire 
for a similar expression of judgment upon other cognate sub- 
jects. The example thus set by Viceroys, Governors-General, 
and Judges, in availing themselves of the boundless stores of 
exact learning and multifarious information which Dr. Wilson 
seemed to have accumulated only to communicate was followed 
by others. After thirty years’ residence among the natives, 
the state of his health forced him to reside in a cottage on 
Malabar Hill called The Cliff, and there, to the close of life, he 
kept open house for Europeans and natives. Bombay being, 
ever since the mutiny, the port of arrival and departure for 
Anglo-Indians, the flow of guests was an ever-increasing one, 
necessitating an addition to the cottage of guest-chamber 
accommodation. “No distinguished person,” says Dr. Smith, 
“ visited the Governor without seeking an interview with ‘the 
King of Bombay ;’” and of the happy social coming and going 
that went on at The Cliff, notes of visitors to Bombay with 
whom Dr. Wilson had more or less intercourse from 1863 to 
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1870, and which extend over some five pages of the Life, afford 
delightful glimpses. As Dr. Smith was indulging in no exag- 
geration when at an earlier stage of his biography he affirmed 
that while yet under forty years Wilson of Bombay was “ the 
most prominent public man in Western India,” so he is charge- 
able with no overdrawn statement when, towards the close of 
his work, he states that for many years before his death the 
philosopher and philanthropist, ever ready to be the guide and 
informant, was “the best-known man in India as well as 
Sombay.” It is possible that dwelling at such length upon 
the salient features of scholarship and statesmanship may lead 
readers unacquainted with the subject to suppose that the 
missionary element was a subordinate one in the Indian career 
of Wilson. The supposition, however, would be far from 
correct, would be the exact opposite of what was the real state 
of the case. All through his busy life Dr. Wilson never forgot, 
and never allowed others to forget, that he was a missionary of 
Christ, a messenger of the Churches. The great labours of his 
life were educational and evangelistic. He might, in what 
Edwin Arnold would call “the brief intervals of days without 
leisure,” throw off learned articles for quarterlies, and erudite 
memoirs for scientific journals, and he might at times give 
forth popular books under the title of India Three Thousand 
Years Ago, and The Lands of the Bible, but his strength as a 
writer was given to such works as Exposures of the Hindu 
Religion, Review of the Origin and Development of Caste (the 
first volume of which only was published, death making the 
work a splendid fragment), and his Parsi Religion, as contained 
in the Zend-Avesta, and propounded, and defended by the 
Zoroastrians of India and Persia, unfolded, refuted, and con- 
trasted with Christianity, which his biographer esteems his 
greatest work. As a man of research and culture, Dr. Wilson 
might interest himself in the transactions and discussions of 
literary and scientific societies, and he might co-operate with 
Lord Elphinstone in guiding the course of the young University 
of Bombay; but his first thoughts in the matter of founding 
were given on landing in India to the instituting of three 
female schools and two boys’ schools, all under his super- 
intendence, and one of the latter under his own roof, and to 
the forming of a native church in Bombay. His services were 
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ever at the disposal of British officials, who sought to benefit 
by his large experience of the country and peculiar oppor- 
tunities of mixing with all classes; they were given, however, 
still more freely and constantly to Churches other than his 
own when these resolved, at his instigation, to plant missions 
in regions beyond, as the Synod of Ulster and the United 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland found and warmly acknow- 
ledged. He would do anything that seemed likely to 
promote the ends of good government and the intellectual 
advancement of the people whom he loved and _ sought 
to benefit—anything short of sinking the missionary in 
the man of letters, or the man of affairs; and so when 
the Bombay Government desired his services as President 
of the Committee for the examination of civilians and 
officers in the native languages, and thereafter as Oriental 
translator, he declined both appointments, wishing “to be 
quite free to give all his time and strength to missionary 
operations,” and to be “what I have been since the beginning 
—only a missionary.” The genial, sociable nature of one who 
was the least assuming and most unselfish of men found 
pleasure in having a Bishop or a Quaker at breakfast, a com- 
pany of explorers at luncheon, an editor at dinner, Lady 
Franklin or Sir Bartle Frere spending an evening with him at 
The Cliff, and he was ever ready, in velvet skull-cap and with 
long wand, to lead a new ¢rovernor-General, a member of 
Council, or a traveller through the cave temples and mona- 
steries of the province, pouring forth his stores of knowledge 
with unflagging courtesy, and charming all by the rare combi- 
nation of goodness and grace, historical and Oriental lore, 
poetic quotation and _ scientific reference, genial remark and 
childlike humour, till visitors, like the accomplished Lady 
Canning, declared they “had never met such a man;” but 
it was a far greater joy to the good man’s heart when, in 1839, 
he baptized three Parsee converts, first-fruits of his labours 
among the followers of Zoroaster, or when Hindu children, 
not only in the capital, but in distant places, called him 
“Kaka”—Uncle Wilson. Following the example of a Paul, 
a Luther, a Calvin, and a Knox, who tried to get the world 
into position by turning it upside down, he challenged Hindus, 
Parsees, and Mussulmans, waging war with Hinduism by 
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public discussions, and with Parseeism and Muhammadanism 
through the native newspapers; but preaching in the bazaar, 
and so calling on men to flee from the wrath to come, and to 
take refuge in the grace of Jesus, was what most moved his 
soul, and formed “the work,” as he told Professor Burnouf, “ in 
which I seek to be engaged—the instruction of the Eastern 
mind in the glorious truths of Heaven’s own revelation.” Thus 
it is with a true appreciation of what after all formed the out- 
standing feature of the fifty-one years’ labour of the missionary 
that Dr. Smith, who has chronicled these labours with the 
culture of the scholar and the enthusiasm of a true Indophile, 
takes us, when closing his labour of love, to the deathbed of 
his hero on Malabar Hill, and shows us it surrounded by those 
he loved and lived for—by Hindus kneeling before him for 
the blessing of the Christian patriarch, by Muhammadans who 
sought to retain their beloved friend in life by the skill of a 
hukeem who had healed the Shah of Persia, and by Parsees, in 
the persons of his first and latest sons in the faith. And there 
is more than the skilful touch of the literary artist. There is 
the insight of loving sympathy displayed by the biographer 
when he avails himself of the reminiscences of Mrs. Ballard, 
who, after giving us the emphatic testimony of Sir Bartle 
Frere, called forth by the universally regretted absence of the 
dying missionary from the reception of the Prince of Wales— 
“How I have missed Dr. Wilson from his place to-day !” 
furnishes Dr. Smith with this tribute of feminine beauty and 
tenderness for the closing paragraph of “the life of John 
Wilson :”—“ I stole into the silent bungalow to lay a wreath on 
his coffin. The sun was rising over the distant hills and ting- 
ing the bay with gold. No sound broke the stillness but the 
rustle of the wind in the dry palm-leaves and the dash of the 
distant waves, until I entered the little study. There a voice 
of bitter weeping met my ear in the verandah—the native 
Christians, sorrowing most of all that they should see his face 
no more. ‘ We are so glad, said a native Christian once to me, 
‘that Dr. Wilson will never go home. You all go and leave 
us ; we know you are always looking longingly to England, but 
Dr. Wilson will never go home. Ah! he had gone home 
now.” 

As it was the reading of a Bible Society's Report that 
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awakened John Wilson to the importance of missions, and led 
him to resolve to devote himself to the foreign field, so it was 
the mastering, when a St. Andrews student, of an encyclopedia 
article on India that moved Alexander Duff to respond to the 
call to proceed to that country as the first missionary sent 
forth by the Church of Scotland. But in the case of the youth 
from the Grampian highlands there were other influences at 
work to which his compeer from the border was a stranger. 
When only eight years old he had a vision in which a “mag- 
nificent chariot of gold, studded with gems, drawn by fiery 
horses” emerged from a great brightness that shone in the dis- 
tance, and the voice of One in the chariot said to him, “Come 
up hither; I have work for thee to do.” A perfervid and sus- 
ceptible nature like that of the young dreamer was certain to 
be influenced by what his after career invested with the signi- 
ficance of a prophecy. Then the time of Duff studying at St. 
Andrews was, happily for him, the time of Chalmers lecturing 
there on Moral Philosophy. That the tall, sinewy, and keen- 
strung youth of fifteen, fresh from successful contests for 
honours in Greek, Latin, Logic, and Natural Philosophy, should 
come under the spell of that mighty mover and leader of men, 
and be acted upon by the ferment to which his lecturing gave 
rise, was simply inevitable. Young Duff gave himself up to 
the sway of the Chalmers influence more perhaps than any 
man of his times, and on him more largely than in the case of 
any of his contemporaries the mantle of Chalmers may be said 
to have fallen. With characteristic generosity of estimate he 
declared, when tidings of the death of his loved professor and 
trusted friend reached him, that Chalmers was not only “the 
master mind of his own country if not of his own age,” but also 
“for years the leading missionary of Christendom.” Posterity 
will probably divide this double honour, bestowing the first 
part upon the professor, and the remaining upon the student ; 
and it was doubtless a recognition of the justice of doing so 
that led to such a universal wish being expressed in 1849 that 
Duff should come home to be the successor of Chalmers—a 
wish which he met, as he met other movements of a similar 
nature, with the counter wish to be allowed “to retain in the 
view of all men the clearly marked and distinguishing character 
of a missionary to the heathen abroad, pleading their cause 
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among the Churches of Christendom.” The time when Duff 
reached Calcutta—middle of 1830—was a critical one in the 
faith, philosophy, and science of Hinduism. If it be too much 
to apply to the movement going on the term renaissance, as is 
done by Dr. George Smith, it was certainly a time of transition. 
The Hindu mind had begun to awake from the sleep of 
centuries, and to question the teaching of the Shasters upon a 
variety of subjects. The result of inquiry was misgiving, 
doubt, a relaxed hold of what had hitherto been devoutly 
believed, and a perilous tendency towards Atheism in religion, 
Agnosticism in science, and licentiousness in morals. It was 
in India as it has been in Italy and in France; the clearing 
away of error and disabusing the mind of falsities and puerili- 
ties had left a space not only swept and garnished, but also 
empty; and it was a matter of grave concern with what this 
space was to be occupied—with Christianity or with secularism, 
with lawless lust and vice, or with regulated liberty and 
sobriety. The Hindu College of Bengal had not been wisely 
guided in the matter. Among other blunders committed by its 
managers was the fatal one of endeavouring to secularise the 
teaching communicated, teachers being threatened with imme- 
diate dismissal who did not “abstain from any communications 
on the subject of the Hindu religion with the boys.” At this 
crisis Duff appeared upon the scene. And the first thing he 
did, after making himself master of the situation, was to open a 
school, afterwards to be developed into a college, different from 
any then in existence. From the outset of his career as an 
Indian educationist there were two principles which the founder 
of the Calcutta Institution never suffered to be departed 
from: the first being that all the instruction communicated in 
the Institution must be openly and pervadingly religious, 
some portion of the Bible being read daily by every class 
that could read it; and the second being that the medium of 
instruction must be the English language and not the classical 
languages of India. In giving effect to the former of these 
principles, the innovator met with opposition that came from 
such opposite quarters as those of European missionaries and 
native parents; but he never wavered, and was not long in 
living down all opposition. The battle was substantially 
fought when, on the opening day, the Scottish missionary 
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stood up in the small hall hired for the purpose, and in the 
presence of his scholars, uttered the Lord’s Prayer slowly in 
Bengali, and then, putting a copy of the Gospels in Bengali 
and English into their hands, requested some of the older 
pupils to read what they called “the Christian Shasters.” In 
carrying out the second principle, Duff anticipated a con- 
troversy, which was waged with great keenness shortly after 
his arrival in India between Orientalists and Anglicists. The 
contention of the Orientalists was that all public instruction 
of natives should be through the learned languages of India ; 
the education of Muhammadans through Arabic and Persian, 
of Hindus through Sanscrit; the plea of the Anglicists was 
that the proper medium of instruction was that which the 
natives themselves most earnestly desired, viz, the English 
language, with the vernacular tongues for the elementary 
classes. When such men as Lord William Bentinck and 
Lord Macaulay and Sir Charles Trevelyan encountered the 
Orientalist party, they found a powerful ally in the Head 
Master of the General Assembly’s Institution, to whose success 
they could point as the best proof in favour of their advocacy 
of the English language and literature. For a great success the 
school proved to be. Before twelve months had passed, the 
fame of school and teacher was in all the city; in the second 
year, hundreds were refused admittance to the school from lack 
of accommodation; elder pupils were employed as monitors, and 
the services of native assistants were secured, while larger pre- 
mises were taken. By 1834 the school had developed into a 
complete college, the curriculum including the study of the 
Bible, with the evidences and doctrines of natural and revealed 
religion ; the annual examination of the classes in the Town 
Hall had become one of the notable events of the year, and 
both school and college speedily became the first of normal 
training institutions in India. Such results were not achieved 
without strenuous labour on the part of one who, at the 
outset, did the work single-handed and shrank from no 
drudgery. Six hours a day were spent in teaching Bengali 
youth the English alphabet—O YX, ox being always the start- 
ing point, and many an hour that might have been claimed 
for recreation or sleep was given up to the writing of primers 
and graduated school-books, which “held their place in every 
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Christian school in Bengal for the third of a century.” In 
picturing to ourselves the teaching missionary as he threw 
himself into his work and projected his image upon the 
memories of hundreds of Hindu boys, we are greatly helped 
by this bright little sketch from the pen of an Institution boy 
who became a Christian, a missionary, and a professor :— 


“He came into the class-room,” writes the Rev. Lal Behari Day, “while we 
were engaged in reading the first page of the First Instructor. I cannot say he 
walked—he rushed—into it, his movements in those days being exceedingly 
rapid. He was dressed all in black and wore a beard. He scarcely stood 
still for a second, but kept his feet and hands moving incessantly like a 
horse of high mettle. He seemed to have more life in him than most men. 
He had his white pocket-handkerchief in his hand, which he was every now 
and then tying round his arm and twisting into a thousand shapes. He 
seemed to be a living personation of perpetual motion. In our lesson there 
occurred the word “ox ;” he took hold of that word, and catechised us on it 
for about half an hour. He ended with a moral lesson. He knew that the 
word for a cow in Bengali was goru, and he asked whether we knew another 

3engali word which was very like it in sound. A sharp class-fellow quickly 

said Guru, which means the Brahman spiritual guide. The doctor was 
quite delighted with the boy’s discovery, aud asked us of what use the Guru 
was, and whether on the whole the goru was not more useful. He then 
left our class and went into another, leaving in our minds seeds of future 
thought and reflection.” ! 


The intellectual and spiritual experience of Lal Behari Day 
from the memorable day on which he entered the Institution 
“a little trembling eager-eyed boy brought in from the jungles 
of Bengal,” leads us to remark upon one fruit of Duff's 
educational labour to which he himself ever assigned the first 
place, namely, the conversion of large numbers of young men 
of marked ability, and high social, or caste, position. By the 
instruction he communicated to them in school and college, by 
the courses of lectures he delivered, and by taking part in 
their debating societies, Dr. Duff speedily gathered in converts 
from Brahmanism and Muhammadanism. From the baptism 
into Christ of Mohesh Chunder Ghose and of Krishna Mohun 
Danerjea—first-fruits gathered in 1831, to the reception of 


1 From Recollections of Alexander Duff and of the Mission College which he 
Sounded in Calcutta. By the Rev. Lal Behari Day, Fellow of Calcutta 
University, Professor in Government College, Hooghly. T. Nelson and 
Sons.—A little work of great value, not only because of its discriminating 
estimates of mission men, but also because of the information it supplies 
regarding the converts and their subsequent careers. 
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seven Hindus and five Jews into the ranks of Christianity in 
1845, from the licensing in 1845 of four catechists, two being 
Brahmans, one a Rajput, and the fourth a middle-class 
Bengali, to the ordaining of three native licentiates as pastors 
of branch stations in 1855, the ingathering went steadily on, 
requiring the addition of a convert’s home to the other 
educational and ecclesiastical buildings. 

We do not overlook, neither do we undervalue, other 
departments of Dr. Duff's labours in India. With the 
Eurasians— offspring of English fathers and native mothers— 
warmly did he sympathise, and heartily did he co-operate in 
their struggle for toleration and education; and his services 
received due recognition at their hands when, in the day of his 
perplexity, they offered the Hall of their Doveton College to a 
man who had done so much for them. Through the press the 
missionary made his power to be felt in quarters which his 
voice could not reach. Thus his twenty-five letters chronicling 
the events of the Mutiny, afterwards published in collective 
form under the title of The Indian Rebellion, its Causes and 
Results, have a permanent value for the historian of the future; 
and good service was rendered to the serial literature of 
Bengal by the establishing of the Calcutta Christian Observer, 
a magazine to represent missionary and philanthropic opera- 
tions, and by first contributing to, and thereafter for some 
years editing, the Calcutta Review. Over and above all this, 
work among soldiers, rural missions, vernacular education, 
Zenana instruction, sanitary measures and movements, 
missionary enterprise in Africa—these and suchlike Christian 
and philanthropic services found in Duff a ready helper, a 
powerful pleader, and an enthusiastic worker. Still, the one 
grand department of Indian work which bears his indelible 
stamp, to the creating and perfecting of which he bent all the 
energies of a gigantic mind and an enthusiasm unquenchable, 
was education. He was emphatically the educational mis- 
sionary, and his two great instruments were the Bible and the 
English alphabet. Advisedly have we written Indian work, 
for we must not forget that there was another side to the work 
of this prince of modern missionaries. There was the home 
side, and if indirect results are to be counted in along with 
direct, it may be questioned if Dr. Duff did not accomplish as 
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much for missions when organising and kindling interest in Great 
sritain and America as when educating and evangelising natives 
abroad. Towards the close of 1863 the wearied wasted mis- 
sionary said farewell to India, but he left the country in which 
his heart remained till death, “only to enter on fourteen years 
of ceaseless labour as well as prayer for the cause to which he 
had given his life.” Prior to this, however, he had visited his 
native land twice—once in 1834, when beaten down and 
driven home by disease well-nigh fatal, and a second time in 
1850, when his temporary return was urged upon him by the 
General Assembly of his Church. His absence from India on 
both occasions was longer than is generally the case with 
missionaries simply home on furlough; and if the years over 
which these visits extended be added to the fourteen spent as 
Convener of Foreign Missions and Professor of Evangelistic 
Theology, they give somewhere about the quarter of a century 
during which the missionary was labouring at home. And no 
one to any extent acquainted with the work at home would 
wish the period of foreign service had gained at the expense of 
these twenty-five years at home. For, to an extent equalled 
by few, surpassed by no one, did the missionary of temporary 
return or final retirement give noble service, and achieve great 
things. He visited Scotland twice, from the Solway Firth to 
the Mainland of Orkney, addressing Presbyteries by the score, 
hundreds of congregations, and public meetings uncounted. 
While England, Wales, and Ireland were included in both first 
and second campaign, the second embraced a lengthened and 
fatiguing visit to the United States and the Dominion of 
Canada. In 1864, on his way home for the last time, he 
visited Africa, carefully inspecting the missionary stations of 
his Church at Lovedale, Burnshill, Pirie, and King William’s 
Town; while in 1870 he made for the second time a tour 
through Syria, the examining of the Lebanon schools being one 
of his principal objects. One of the results of these home 
campaigns was the attracting of young men and the influencing 
of them to give themselves to foreign service. When the 
work of the first visit was just beginning under the chilling 
influence of a frigid convener and a silent committee, the 
bitterness of the returned missionary’s heart was assuaged by 
the visit of two theological students seeking information and 
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direction. The early ripe and soon called M‘Cheyne was one 
of these, and Dr. A. N. Somerville, still spared, and not 
sparing himself in catholic evangelism of the true Duff type, 
was the other. Another student drawn to the cause of 
missions, about the same time and by the same magnet, was 
“the man who beat Tait,” James Halley, the friend of James 
Hamilton and William Arnot, most accomplished student of 
Glasgow University in his day, and who, under the impulse of 
Duff's first Assembly appearance, returned to Glasgow and 
became the founder and first President of the College Mission- 
ary Society. Among licentiates and ordained ministers the 
influence of a burning zeal was no less powerful. An imperfect 
newspaper report of the speech to which Halley listened found 
its way to a quiet retreat on the banks of the Nith, and came 
under the notice of John Anderson, then a probationer off duty 
from sickness ; and that resulted in his becoming Anderson of 
Madras, founder of the General Assembly Institution which 
has recently taken form in the catholic Christian College of 
Southern India. Before Duff at the request of the Presbytery 
of London visited the metropolis with a view to organising 
associations in each congregation, one minister within the 
bounds was cold on the subject, and hostile to the movement : 
after the visit, the one dissentient became the one volunteer, 
resigning his London charge, in order to be colleague with 
Mackay, and Ewart, and Duff. That was John Macdonald, 
whose rare spirituality and singleness of purpose might well 
be coveted for India, and to whose worth a fine tribute has 
been paid by the Hindu convert to whose recollections refer - 
ence has already been made. And so with many others, with 
such men as Johnston and Braidwood of Madras, Dr. Murray 
Mitchell of Bombay, and Dr. Thomas Smith of Calcutta; it is 
not too strong a statement of the biographer when he affirms 
that the whole religious biography of the period covered by 
Duff’s home work “is coloured by his influence or bears traces 
of his persuasive power.” To one instrument which he wielded 
in the service of persuasion, we must refer before closing our 
estimate. There was much of the fighter in the temperament 
of Alexander Duff. Before he left Scotland the vow was 
made to kill Hinduism by striking at its brains: when he 
reached India, he devoted time and strength “to the preparing 
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of a mine and the setting of a train which shall one day 
explode and tear up the whole from its lowest depth ;” and 
from time to time thereafter he figures in Dr. Smith’s Life as 
“ castigating” a Calcutta barrister, “fighting the Committee,” 
“fighting the Governor-General,” and had it been necessary, 
he would not have objected to encounter the natives in revolt, 
for when Lord Canning supplied the inmates of Cornwallis 
Square with muskets, a fellow-missionary was struck with “the 
gleam of glee that lighted up Duff’s face as he handled his 
musket.”* That this combative quality of the man and the 
Celt, acting along with extreme sensitiveness—“I have never 
seen any one so singularly sensitive as he” is the testimony of 
his successor in the convenership of the Foreign Missions 
Committee—should generate more or less of friction and heat 
both in committee and in class-room, was inevitable; and had 
his biographer made more allowance for these intensifying as 
life advanced, and credited the Church with something higher 
than mere ecclesiastical partisanship, he might have given 
iu less prejudiced version of a certain incident to which 
more explicit reference is, in the case of those who know, 
unnecessary, in that of those who do not, undesirable. But 
the fighting element in Dr. Duff’s nature contributed in no 
small degree to give him that power as a pulpit and platform 
orator, in the wielding of which he had few to equal, and 
none to surpass him. JDestitute of, probably despising, the 
mere external and studied graces of oratory, ungainly in 
form and action—“his long right arm waving violently, 
and the left one hugging his coat against his breast,” 
hut gifted with a splendid physique, the very voice of a pleader, 
now rising to a wail of plaintive sadness, now sinking to a 
whisper of vibrating intenseness, a copiousness of diction 
which fed the stream of speech for hour upon hour unbroken, 
unpausing, the Christian orator battled down prejudice, swept 
away apathy, and flooded the most apathetic of hearers with 
his own burning convictions, his own blazing enthusiasm. 
Dr. Duff's first speech in the General Assembly of 1835, that 
of a fever-wasted youth of twenty-nine, which caused the 


1 One is often reminded, when reading T'he Life of Dr. Duff, of the grand 
lines of Browning in Prospice, beginning— 


“ I was ever a fighter, so—one fight more, 
The best and the last.” 
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pencil to drop from the hands of professional reporters, made 
Lords of Session, Parliament House lawyers, and grey-headed 
moderates weep like children, and dissolved half the Assembly 
in tears; his Exeter Hall speech in 1837, pronounced by 
English critics the most eloquent of its kind ; his five orations 
in the Assembly of 1850, each of which filled the great Tanfield 
Hall with an overflowing crowd; his addresses in America and 
Canada in 1854—these take high place in the annals of 
modern oratory, and through them, in printed form, and still 
more in the impulse given when spoken forth to those whom 
they moved to self-surrender, he being dead yet speaketh. 

In closing our study of the lifework of one who, regard being 
had to the splendid services he rendered in spreading the 
gospel abroad and stimulating the zeal of the Church at home, 
stands forth a prince of missionaries, we shall place side by 
side two testimonies, which, from the fact of their being taken 
from such different quarters, may do something like justice to 
the foreign and the home services of the one man. Eleven learned 
Brahmans, on hearing that it was contemplated to recall Dr. 
Duff in 1849, drew up a remonstrance, a translation of which 
is given by Dr. Smith, who bears testimony to “the dim 
reflection” to be found in it of the “impression produced by 
the fervid personality of Alexander Duff on the people of 
India.” “The Reverend Doctor,” say they, writing as ‘Sanskrit 
pundits,’ “has been greatly blessed by Almighty God His 
pame is in the mouth of every Hindu because of his tran- 
scendent eloquence, learning, and philanthropy. Such a man 
as the Reverend Doctor was never seen in this country before.” 
And it was thus the pleader fur dying heathendom in India 
impressed an American, who records his experience of “two 
hours before Duff, most instructive hours, not soon to be for- 
gotten :”—“ Since Chalmers went home to heaven Scotland 
has heard no eloquence like Dufi’s. As the orator drew near 
his close he seemed like one inspired. His face shone as it 
were the face of an angel! He had become the very embodi- 
ment of missions to us, and was lost in his transcendent 
theme. Never before did we so fully realise the overwhelming 
- power of a man who is possessed with his theme. The con- 
cluding sentence was a swelling outburst of prophecy of the 
coming triumphs of the Cross.” Cuar.Les G. M‘CRIE. 
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Art. VI.—Spinozism and Old Testament Criticism.’ 


“MVHE Law and the Prophets.”—This conjunction, always 

occurring in the New Testament in this order (with the 
single exception of Matt. xi. 13, where “the prophets” stands 
first), has hitherto been regarded as chronologically accurate. 
Doubts as to the fact of the historical antecedence of the Law 
iid not appear in the Church till the last quarter of the seven- 
teenth century, and the doubts then originating did not spring 
up among Christian theologians, but were first advanced by a 
Jewish philosopher, who, with his whole manner of thought, 
stood outside the Church. 

Spinoza’s Tractatus Theologico-politicus (1670) attributed, 
for the first time, the origin of the Pentateuch to Ezra, the 
post-exilian reformer of Mosaism, who, it was alleged, first 
composed the book of Deuteronomy and then the other four 
books, but left the whole work in an incomplete state. The 
father of modern pantheism thus became also the author of the 
most radical theory of Biblical criticism, the Ezra-hypothesis 
which has of late acquired so much popularity. When Richard 
Simon (1678) gave up the doctrine of the authenticity and 
unity of the Pentateuch, while maintaining that a certain 
legislative kernel of it might be Mosaic, he took up an apolo- 
getic position against Spinoza. When Clericus in his Senti- 
ments de quelques théologiens de Hollande (1685), which was 
occasioned by Simon’s Iist. Critique du Vieux Testament, set 
forth an hypothesis far surpassing that work in the rash bold- 
ness of its assertions—and maintained that the Pentateuch was 
wholly post-Mosaic, and that it owed its origin to an Israelitish 


1 [The following paper we translate from the Hvangelische Kirchenzeitung 
of 24th July last. This journal, as to its church politics, is distinctively 
Lutheran, and is the recognised organ of the Evangelical Lutheran party 
in Germany. Its influence in that country has been very great during the 
long conflict that has been waged there against Rationalism. It was 
founded by Hengstenberg in 1827, who, for forty-two years, was its editor. 
It is now carried on in the same spirit by Tauscher of Berlin. We gladly 
present to our readers this paper as an able historical exposition from the 
writer's point of view of the status questionis. It will furnish abundant 
material for arriving at a correct knowledge of the nature and importance of 
the subject which is now forcing itself on the attention of theologians in 


this country, and particularly in one of the branches of the Church of 
Scotland.] 
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priest of the time immediately following the overthrow of the 
kingdom of the Ten Tribes by the Assyrians (2 Kings xvii.),— 
the impulse which led to this strange theory (which he, how- 
ever, recalled in his Commentary on Genesis, 1693, substituting 
in its place the admission of an essentially Mosaic origin of 
the Law) was without doubt derived by the rationalising Ar- 
minian from Spinoza. The same may be said of the theory 
of the Mennonite physician and preacher at Haarlem, Anton 
van Dale, presented in his work on the Origin of Idolatry 
(Vom Ursprung des Gétzendiensts, 1696), and afterwards in an 
epistle to Steph. Morinus, viz., that the Pentateuch was compiled 
by Ezra from the genuine book of the Mosaic laws, together 
with certain other historical and prophetical works. This, too, 
is evidently but a modification of Spinoza’s Ezra-hypothesis." 
During almost the whole of the last century this critical 
theory was discredited equally with Spinoza’s pantheistic 
speculation. When, however, his pantheism rose again into 
acceptance through the writings of Lessing and Goethe, and 
other leaders of our national literature, some attempts were 
also made (by Hasse, Fulda, Vater) timidly, and at first in a 
manner that was very destitute of scientific acuteness and pre- 
cision, towards a reproduction of the hypothesis of a post- 
exilian origin of the Pentateuch. The greatest number of 
theological critics, including those that were most distinguished 
during the first half of the present century, adopted the opinion 
of De Wette (1806), who regarded the age of Josiah, that is to 
say, the last decennium before the Exile, as the probable date 
of the origin of Deuteronomy, the supposed last portion of the 
Pentateuch. Only two writers, both of them Hegelians, W. 
Vatke in Berlin (Bibl. Theologie, Thl. i, 1835) and Leopold 
George (Die dlteren jiidischen Feste, u.s.w. 1835), gave utterance 
to more distinctively radical views. They taught that the 
whole legislation of the Pentateuch was post-Mosaic, and in 
its chief parts also post-prophetic ; that Deuteronomy, com- 
posed towards the time of the Exile, was not the most recent 
but the oldest book of the Thora; and that the narratives of 
the other four books originating after Deuteronomy, and dating 
in part so late as the post-exilian period, are wholly mythical. 
There is wanting here only the adoption of the idea of a 
composition of the whole by Ezra, but in all other respects 


1 Regarding these hypercritical theories, cf. Acta Eruditorum, 1696, p. 447 seq. 
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all that is characteristic of Spinoza’s theory is revived. Certain 
theses, also, concerning the origin of the book of the Law which 
the Strasburg theologian Edouard Reuss drew up (1833) but 
had not published, two years before the above-named Berlin 
publications,contained noteworthy approximations to the radical 
hypothesis of a post-exilian origin of the principal parts of the 
Thora. 

K. H. Graf, a pupil of the Strasburg critic just named, and 
Professor at the Gymnasium of Meissen, propounded in 1860 
the negative-critical theory of the Pentateuch of most recent 
date, now generally known as “ Graf’s theory,” although its 
completed form is due to certain critics occupying his stand- 
point who survive him. Graf died in 1860. Abraham Kuenen 
in Leyden, August Kayser in Strasburg, and particularly Julius 
Wellhausen in Greifswald, have built up that which he left 
incomplete, and given to the theory the form in which it is 
now current. In the first volume of his Geschichte Israels 
(Berlin, 1878), the last-named author has advanced the idea 
of an essentially post-prophetice origin of the Law, and a post- 
exilian composition of the Book of the Law.’ According to 
him, the Books of Moses together with Joshua, or the Hexa- 
teuch, consist of three component parts, none of which goes 
further back than the age of the prophets of the eighth or ninth 
century B.C., or the Assyrian epoch. These component parts 
are—(1.) The “Jehovist,” a prophetical historical book, com- 
piled from two sources, a Jehovah and an Elohim record; (2.) 
The “Deuteronomium,” a book of law, originally consisting of 
nothing but law, the historical parts being a subsequent addi- 
tion. The intention was the bringing about of a united theo- 
cratic order of cultus ; (3.) The “Priest Codex,” previously called 
the “ Fundamental Document,’ or, on account of the frequent 


1 Wellhausen’s History of Israel was preceded by his discussion of “‘ The 
Composition of the Hexateuch” in the Jahrb. f. d. Theologie, 1876 and 1877, 
as also by sections referring to the Pentateuch in his new edition of Bleek’s 
Einleitung ins A. T., Berlin, 1878 (pp. 1-178). Graf’s views are particularly 
brought out in the monograph Die geschichtlichen Biicher d. A. T. (the 
Historical Books of the Old Testament), Leipzig, 1866, those of Kuenen in 
his works (written in Dutch), 7’he Religious Worship of Israel (1872) and 
The Prophets and Prophecy of Israel (1875); also in a literary historico- 
critical contribution to the Theol. Tijdskrift, 1870 (given in an abridged form 
by Wellhausen in Bleek’s Hinleitung, etc., p. 153 f.); those of Aug. Kayser 
in Das vorexil. Buch der Urgesch. Israels und seine Erweiterungen, Strasburg, 
1874. Cf. also Duhm’s Die Theologie der Propheten, Bonn, 1875, and De 
Lagarde’s Symmicta, 1877, p. 116 f. 
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use of the name Elohim, “the Elohist,” consisting of certain 
portions of Genesis, of Exodus xxv.-xxxi., and xxxv.-xl, of 
almost the whole of Leviticus, as also of Numbers i.-x., xv.-xix., 
and xx.-xxxvi.; thus a mixed work, made up of historical 
narratives and legislative texts, presenting the laws for the 
most part in a historical costume. This “ Priest Codex,” a 
work concocted with a view to hierocratic interests, through 
which there glimmers more or less distinctly an older and 
somewhat more simple fundamental work, the so-called Book 
of the Four Covenants, proves itself with obvious distinctness, 
by its endeavour after the representation of the theocratic 
cultus of the Temple and of sacrifice as a directly Mosaic 
institute, to be the most recent of all the Pentateuchal records. 
That “the Jehovist knew nothing of unity of cultus, that the 
Deuteronomist postulates this unity as something not previously 
existing, while the Priest Codex, on the contrary, presupposes 
it as a matter of course, and as having prevailed all along in 
a developed form, with all its consequences”— in these things 
there is found, according to Wellhausen, an incontrovertible 
evidence of the posteriority of this Codex, of its being the 
product of Jewish priests of the Persian era, cunningly writing 
for a purpose ; in brief, an evidence that it was Ezra, supported 
hy certain priests, who first drew up these documents, and 
brought about their public recognition. About 458 B.c. this 
vreat Scribe came from Persia to Jerusalem, but only in 444 B.c., 
after he had kept the law for fourteen years in his own “ private 
possession,” did he take the step of “ publishing and establish- 
ing” the Codex, now prepared and completed, “as the authori- 
tative legislation of the Pentateuch” (Ges. Israels, p. 421),—a 
distinct proof, as Wellhausen alleges, of the circumspection 
and deliberation with which the crafty hierarch carried out 
and gave effect to his fiction of a fundamentally new primitive 
history and a religio-ethical tradition for his nation, The 
ancient history and the system of cultus thus invented for 
Israel had their culminating point in the tabernacle, with its 
sacrificial offerings. While in truth, according to the Books of 
Kings and Samuel, as well as no less according to the older 
prophets and the Jehovistic historical work, unity of cultus 
existed neither in the patriarchal age nor from the age of Moses 
and Joshua down to the building of Solomon’s temple—while, 
on the contrary, there had all along existed contemporaneously 
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many different places for religious worship, and “of one exclu- 
sively authorised sanctuary not a single trace was to be found ;” 
Ezra’s Priest Codex propounded the law of a central sanctuary, 
pretending that it had already been established by Moses! 
The tabernacle was, in truth, nothing else than a copy, purposely 
contrived, of the Temple at Jerusalem of the time of the Kings : 
it was Solomon’s Temple made portable, and furnished with 
an altar of wood instead of brass! Thus all that is character- 
istic of the law of Moses as to sacrifices and the priesthood 
and the ritual worship, is to be regarded, according to Well- 
hausen, as a post-exilian fiction without historical validity ; 
thus also the Day of Atonement, the law of the Sabbath, the 
gradation of high priest, priest, and Levite, the tithes, the 
Levitical cities, etc., are all fictions. Of all the recorded cultus 
legislation, there therefore remains absolutely nothing that is 
Mosaic; it is not even quite certain that the Decalogue was 
written by Moses. In any case the entire theocratic institu- 
tions of Israel are decidedly post-Mosaic; Moses was, so to 
speak, “the founder of the Mosaic constitution in the same 
sense in which our Lord Jesus Christ is the founder of the 
church order existing in Lower Hesse” (Gesch. Israels, p. 427). 
There was, in fact, no written law in ancient Israel. The 
cultus of Jahve, the covenant God, was practised; but not on 
the ground of any written legislation, but merely by virtue of 
oral tradition, or “from nature,” just as the heathen, not having 
the law, “ yet by nature do the work of the law” (Bleek’s Fini. 
4 Ed. p. 178). 

The naturalistic character of the theory, as advanced by 
Wellhausen, appears in the last-quoted sentence. The law is 
to be regarded not as the product of revelation, but as the pro- 
duct of development, and as pertaining not to the beginning 
but to the end of Israel’s history. Equally with the prophetic 
literature, and essentially on the ground of that literature, it 
organically grew up in the course of the later centuries. By 
a grand effort of fraudulent art, a system of purely natural 
origin was post-dated from the age of Moses, and set forth as 
having been a direct revelation of the will of God. Even 
a learned author noted for the reckless abandon of his Old 
Testament critical operations, who cordially approves of the 
“organic” quality of the Graf-Kuenen outline of the progress 
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of the development of the Israelitish religion, feels himself 
constrained to make express mention’ of the danger of a 
“degeneracy into the naturalistic,” which this “organic” or 
“historico-critical” school seems to threaten. The analogy 
of the theory with F. Ch. Bauwr’s construction of primitive 
Christian history is quite palpable. In the latter as in the 
former there is mutual conflict of diverse tendencies, pure 
unbroken naturalness in the beginning of the development, 
which in its last unfolding brings forth the product of “ Catho- 
licity,” cultus-dogmatic unity; in the latter as in the former, 
there is the glorification of the middle stage of the laborious 
and struggling process of the development, as of that which is 
alone ingenious, evangelically deep and true (Prophetism in the 
Old Testament, Paulinism in the New Testament) ; in the latter 
as in the former, the assertion that unworthy arts of deception 
and falsehood played a great part in the last stage of the 
development—generally the intensification of the impulse and 
influence of a pseudo-logical tendency-authorship, even to the 
degree of the wildest extravagance and incomprehensibility. 
The coincidence of this attempt at a retrogression of the ten- 
dency-critical hypothesis from the sphere of the New Testa- 
ment to that of the Old Testament, with the cult-conflict which 
has raged since 1870, constrains one involuntarily to observe 
a struggle not unlike the war of culture, a specific anti-clerical 
and anti-hierarchical tendency, in the teaching of the modern 
critical school. And indeed this impression is well-founded. 
Things of such a kind as one reproaches the Romish clericalism 
and ultramontanism with, are being freely laid to the charge 
of the Jewish “hierocracy.” It is perhaps scarcely accidental 
that the component part of the Pentateuch, formerly designated 
by the harmless name of the “Grundschrift” (¢e. the original 
writing = the fundamental document), is now called the “ Priest 
Codex,” and must become the bearer of a very strong quantum 
of ambitious and cunning priestcraft in the form of inventions, 
partly historical and partly legislative. The processes of in- 
vention here fabricated appear indeed to be very much contrived 
after the pattern of the origin of such documents of the early 
middle ages as the Donatio Constanti, the Pseudo-Isidor, etc. 
Ambitious intrigues and usurpations are here also presupposed. 


1 Adalb. Merx, in the Jenaer Literaturztg. 1876, p. 18. 
VOL. XXIX.—NO. CXIV. 3A 
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As with every complicated hypothetical system, so also with 
reference to this Graf-Kuenen history-construction, the bring- 
ing forward of a complete and convincing counter proof is not 
a matter which can be carried out within the space of a few 
pages. As the literature called forth by the new Tiibingen 
tendency includes many stately volumes, so, in like manner, 
comprehensive investigations would require to be entered into, 
in order to meet and finally to dispose of the attacks of oppo- 
nents moving in so many and so diverse fields of research. 
Indeed, everything almost which has hitherto been brought 
forward in apologetic opposition to this tendency, has borne 
the character of special research, now here, now there. And 
in the one case in which a longer course of such special 
researches has been undertaken, with the view of meeting the 
adversary along the whole line—we refer to the series of articles 
which have been appearing in Luthardt’s new journal, the 
Zeitschrift fiir kirchliche Wissenschaft und kirchliches Leben 
(since January of the present year)—one sees a whole book 
grow up under the writer’s hand, and indeed, as the name 
of Delitzsch, the author of these “Pentateuchal Criticisms,” 
sufficiently guarantees, a book of special worth, rich in its 
varied contents, as to the state of the controversy. 

All that we can here attempt is only to offer brief remarks 
on the most prominent weaknesses and defects of the modern 
theory of the origin of the Law, with references at the same 
time to that which has been done, or at least attempted, hitherto 
on the positive side. 

1. Important difficulties of a linguistic kind present them- 
selves in the way of the Graf-Kuenen hypothesis as to the 
origin of the Pentateuch. The stock of words and the diction 
of the post-exilian historical books, such as the books of Ezra, 
Nehemiah, Chronicles, etc., differ in many respects from those 
of the Elohistic component parts of the Thora, and in such a 
way that the latter appear decidedly as the older. Also the 
priority which it is supposed must be ascribed to Deuteronomy 
in its relation to the Pentateuchal Priest Codex stands in 
direct opposition to the reciprocal linguistic peculiarities by 
virtue of which the Elohistic elements of that codex appear 
as the older documents. The same argument holds with 
reference to the prophet Ezekiel, to whom the modern Penta- 
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teuchal criticism delights to ascribe a share in the legislation of 
the Priest Codex, particularly Lev. xvii.-xxvi. To an unpreju- 
diced mind his work appears as the representative of a much 
more recent stage of the language than that which we find in 
the Pentateuch.’ 

2. Among the actual instances by which the Graf-Kuenen 
school support their hypothesis, a principal place is given to 
the alleged post-exilian origin of the Aaronic priesthood, as 
also to the supposed absence of pre-exilian evidence for the 
separation of the tribe of Levi to the priestly office in the temple 
service. In bringing forward their proofs in support of their 
position, our opponents are abundantly guilty of the logical 
error of founding on a petitio principit, and unjustifiably depre- 
ciate the force of the evidence from notoriously pre-exilian 
sources for the existence of a priesthood of different orders in 
the tribe of Levi, such evidence eg. as 1 Sam. ii. 28; 1 Kings 
vili. 4; Deut. x. 6; xviii. 1 f.; xxxili. 8-10, to which may be 
added numerous statements of the Books of the Chronicles, 
the independent historical value of which, accordingly, is denied 
by the modern critical school. Cf. the apologetical dissertation 
of Samuel Ives Curtiss, Professor in Chicago, relating to the 
subject of the Levites and Priests, entitled The Levitical Priests 
(Edin. 1877), and De Aaronitici Sacerdotii et Thorae Elohisticae 
Origine (Leipzig, 1878), as also Delitzsch’s Critical Studies on 
the Pentateuch already referred to, No. 5, “The High Priest,” 
and No. 6, “The Levites in Ezekiel.” 

3. The historical testimonies in the older books, as Judges, 
Samuel, and Kings, pointing to the Tabernacle as the pre- 
Solomonic central sanctuary, are yet more arbitrarily treated by 
this critical school. That the concluding section of the Book 
of Judges (Jud. xviii. 31; xxi. 19), as also the introductory 
section of the First Book of Samuel (1 Sam. i. 9 f.; ii. 11, 22 f. ; 
ili. 21; iv. 3 f.), make emphatic mention of the tabernacle at 
Shiloh as the central sanctuary of the Israelites during the 


1 For the discussion of this point see Klostermann’s Beitrige zur 
Entstehungsgesch. d. Pentateuch’s in the Zeitschrift fiir d. gesam. Luth. Theol., 
1877, p. 401 f.; C. Vict. Ryssel’s De Elohistae Pentateuchici sermone, 
Lipsiae, 1878; S. J. Curtiss’ The Levitical Priests, Edin. 1877. R. Smend, 
in his Comm. zu Ezechiel, Leipzig, 1880, shows that this prophet could not 
have written Lev. xvii.-xxvi. since many linguistic phenomena in these 
chapters are quite foreign to his style of expression. 
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time of the last of the Judges; that further, Nob (1 Sam. xxi. 
1 f.; xxii. 6) and Gibeon (1 Kings iii. 4; ef. 1 Chron. xvi. 39 ; 
xxi. 29; 2 Chron. i. 3-13) are mentioned as the seats of the 
sanctuary during the time of Saul and David ; that in connec- 
tion with the consecration of Solomon’s temple, mention is 
made of the bringing up of the old tabernacle, and of its holy 
vessels, which had now become sacred relics, to the new 
temple-sanctuary, and that this is done not merely by the 
Chronicler, but by the author of the Book of Kings (1 Kings 
viii. 4) ; that, besides, the prophet Nathan, looking back to the 
period that had elapsed since the departure out of Egypt, says 
expressly to David in the name of the Lord: “I have walked 
in a tent (ohe/), and a tabernacle (mishean),” 2 Sam. vii. 6,—all 
these facts combined make it quite impossible to think of the 
tabernacle as a mere imagination of post-exilian origin. Only 
violent acts of hypercritical arbitrariness can seek to impugn 
the weight of such sections as those which record the history 
of Samuel’s youth, the history of the ark of the covenant stolen 
away by the Philistines, the reception by David of the shew- 
bread from Abimelech in Nob, etc., in the force of the proofs 
they furnish for the existence of a pre-Solomonic tabernacle of 
the covenant. There remains now as the last expedient avail- 
able for setting aside such evidences, only the supposition of 
manifold interpolations introduced into these historical Books 
of Judges, Samuel, ete., by priestly hands in the post-exilian 
period. Wellhausen has no hesitation whatever in affirming 
that there are numerous instances of such priestly interference 
in Ezra’s time. On the contrary, he thinks that it is “ very 
important to discover these re-touches, and to remove them,” 
and he thinks that “the whole old tradition is covered over with 
such additions as with a Judaistic slime.”* Precisely in such 
expressions however does the peculiar tendency-prejudice of the 
representatives of the modern standpoint show itself most dis- 
tinctly. These tactics for the removal of inconvenient historical 
statements, by alleging that they are interpolations cunningly 
smuggled in, reminds us of the work of expurgation often 
resorted to in the authorship of the Romish Church, after the 
example of Rufinus (who declared the most heterodox state- 
ments found in the writings of his master Origen to be the 


1 Gesch. [srael’s, p. 290. 
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production of heretics), by virtue of which, for instance, Cardi- 
nals Borromeo and Montalto once purged the writings of the 
Latin Church fathers Cyprian, Ambrosius, and Gregory “ from 
all the defilements with which heretics had polluted them.” 
Where such shifts as these are resorted to there obviously 
cannot be a sound faculty of historical perception. And in 
proportion to the frequent use made of such expedients in the 
modern polemics regarding the Tabernacle, the representatives 
of the conservative cause find it just so far an easy matter to 
maintain their ground; thus, formerly, Riggenbach, Kamphausen, 
ete., on good grounds vindicated the historicity of the Biblical 
statements regarding the Tabernacle against Graf (1855), and 
Popper (1862), and more recently, P. Gerhard’ and Delitzsch 
against Wellhausen. Delitzsch, in No. 2 of his Pentateuchal 
Studies, makes greater concessions to_ the antagonists’ stand- 
point than are necessary, still there may be partial truth in 
the supposition that for the time of Israel’s thirty-eight years’ 
wanderings in the wilderness immediately after the giving 
of the law, the Tabernacle, described in Exodus xxv.-xxxi., 
may have remained only as a project without being actually 
constructed, and that only after the Israelites were settled 
in Canaan under Joshua may the Mosaic conception of the 
cultus of the Tabernacle have been actually realised. That 
the altar of incense of the Tabernacle—according to the most 
recent Pentateuchal critics a mere figment of Ezra’s—rested 
on a Mosaic ordinance, and was an actual integral part both 
of the pre-Solomonic and of the post-Solomonic cultus, is shown 
most convincingly by Delitzsch in the conclusion to his apolo- 
getical dissertation on the Sanctuary of the Mosaic legislation. 

4. Our opponents fundamentally mistake when they see in 
the centralising cultus-statutes of the middle books of the 
Peutateuch, as also of the Chronicles, an irreconcilable contra- 
diction of the fact that there existed “high places” and other 
multiplications of the places of cultus during the times of the 
Judges and the oldest Kings. They shut their eyes to, that 
historical or psychological law of the development of nations, by 
virtue of which iniquity brings about of necessity a falling 
away of religious communities from the original height and 


1 “Ts the Tabernacle a Fiction or a Mosaic Institution?” in Beweis des 
ilaubens, 1879, pp. 515-538. 
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purity of their spiritual life, so that during centuries the 
sharpest contrast may exist between what they were, as to 
dogma and manner of life at the beginning, and their subse- 
quent degeneracy. The depositaries of revealed religion are 
just they who are subjected to this law of development in a 
special degree. Let one reflect on the wide aberrations of the 
Christian nations of the middle ages from the pure primitive 
forms of our religion, as it existed in apostolic times and for 
the most part in the times immediately subsequent to the 
Apostles! The period of the Judges together with that of 
Saul and David has been frequently compared to the warlike, 
unquiet, and, in spite of many brilliant exceptions, barbarous 
centuries of the middle age before and during the Crusades. 
That much truth lies in this comparison, in particular that the 
extravagant excesses of the worship of saints, pictures, and 
relics, of these centuries find a significant parallel in the cor- 
ruption of Mosaism by the idolatrous tendencies of Israel 
under the Judges and the first Kings, cannot certainly be 
denied. The modern critics of the Israelitish history had 
special reason to keep this parallel duly before their eyes. If 
they had done this, many one-sided and unpsychological views 
with which they are rightly charged would have been avoided 
by them. 

5. Several of the alleged fabrications of laws, under the pre- 
tence that they were Mosaic institutions, with which Ezra is 
charged, appear to be very doubtful, because there is wanting 
any apparent motive for their invention in the post-exilian 
period generally, and specially in the time of Ezra. Delitzsch 
(Pent. Studies, No. 1) has shown this particularly with reference 
to the law of leprosy, Lev. xiii. 14. For the Mosaic period, 
during which the Israelites came into frequent contact with 
the Egyptians, there was abundant reason for the appointment 
of prophylactic rules of such a character against the loathsome 
and dangerous malady; on the other hand, for the post-exilian 
centuries, during which this disease appears altogether unknown 
among the Jews, at all events is not once mentioned in history, 
there was not the least call for such legislation. The same 
may be said of the Great Day of Atonement (Delitzsch, 
Studies, ete., No. 4) for the appointment of which no event 
or occasion known to us in the Ezra-Nehemiah period could 
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furnish any motive, the absence of the mention of which in 
several pre-exilian historical records and prophetical books 
may be reasonably presumed to have been only accidental, so 
that the argumentum e silentio on the side of the opponent 
deduced from this fact can scarcely lay claim to any particular 
weight. 

6. A fabrication of laws under Ezra on so great a scale as 
the Priest-Codex hypothesis supposes accords very badly with 
Ezra’s time. Neither the Ezra of the canonical historical 
books, nor the Ezra of Talmudic tradition of a later time, 
appears as a person in any way given to the originating and 
promulgating of a system of laws; he is essentially only a 
sopher (scribe), author and collector, not an originator of laws. 
As tradition describes him, he is a man of intelligence, in 
the highest degree capable of the work of codifying and 
editing, but in no degree capable of the independent produc- 
tion of considerable portions of the Law. The Talmud makes 
express mention of certain legal ordinances as originating from 
him; but these are partly of a wholly external and unim- 
portant kind, and partly in the spirit of Rabbinism seeking to 
hedge about the Mosaic Law with all kind of subtle additions. 
Judged by these, Ezra appears as standing far beneath Moses ; 
and such Rabbinical utterances as we find, ¢g., in the Midrash 
Koheleth, where he is raised above Aaron, or in the Tract 
Sanhedrin, where he is designated as worthy of the honour of 
having been Israel’s Lawgiver, are only to be regarded as 
extravagant exaggerations." 

The books of Ezra and Nehemiah also give no information 
which points to the introduction of new comprehensive insti- 
tutions of cultus. The reading of the Book of the Law with 
the services connected therewith, as recorded in Neh. viii.-x., 
does not bear the character of the setting up of something 
altogether new, but is rather the bringing to the remembrance 
of the people of that which had existed from of old and had been 
forgotten. That the weeping of the people at the reading of the 
Law (Neh. viii. 9) scarcely expresses a state of mind suitable to 
the beginning of new ordinances, but rather indicates penitential 


1 Vid. Delitzsch in the Art. ‘“Talm. Studien,” No. 16, in the Zcitschri/t 
J. d. gesam. luth. Theol. u. Kirche, 1877, pp. 445-450, where he describes 
“the Ezra of Tradition and the Ezra of the modern Pentateuchal critics.” 
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sorrow on account of national guilt and neglect during a 
century.’ The post-exilian Jews would scarcely have given to 
the laws relating to sacrifices and festivals, if these had been 
for the most part new, such ready obedience as is described in 
both of the historical books of that period. And even sup- 
posing that they had exhibited to their sopher Ezra such a 
submissive and obedient spirit, even to the extent of slavish 
subjection, it would yet have been astonishing that the learned 
ruler should have so inadequately made use of this situation, 
so favourable to him, as to have suffered the Priest-Codex to 
retain arrangements and regulations agreeing so ill for the 
most part with the post-exilian relations of things.’ 

7. In addition to this incompatibility of Ezra’s personality 
and times with those which the hypothesis supposes, there is 
finally this further important consideration to be stated, viz., 
the many-sidedness of the points of contact of the Pentateuch, 
and that too in its Elohistic portions, with the religious 
culture-life of the old Egyptians and Babylonians. These 
correspondences between the Thora and the Egyptian and Baby- 
lonian religious systems (illustrated by Hengstenberg in his 
Books of Moses and Egypt, and since his time confirmed, and in 
many respects more fully exhibited, by the labours of more 


recent Egyptologists, as by Ebers in his Egypt and the Books of 


Moses, Bragsch in his History of Egypt under the Pharaohs, and 
the varied researches of Mariette, Lauth, Lenormant, and 
others) do not by any means harmonise with the theory of the 


origin of the Pentateuch which supposes that great portions of 


this historical and legislative work, and markedly those laying 
claim to the most considerable antiquity, were only composed 
after the exile. Ifa Babylonian Jewish sopher of the Persian 
period, such as Ezra, had been the author of Genesis in its 
present form ; had such a man composed for the first time the 
history of the patriarchs and of their relations to the ancient 
Egyptians, we must ascribe to him a learned acquaintance with 
the whole circumstances of the five hundred years lying behind 
him, which far surpasses in the certainty of its results, and in 
the fulness of its scientific worth, the united labours of all the 


1 Delitzsch’s Studies, No. 4 (p. 176 of Luthardt’s Zeitschrift fiir Kirch. 
Wissensch. etc.). 

* Cf. Baudissin’s criticism of Merx’s Joel commentar in Schiirer’s Theolog. 
Literaturzeitung, 1880, No, 3. 
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Egyptologists of our century, from Champollion down to those 
we have mentioned above. And scarcely less monstrous than 
such a supposition would be the attempt to see in the Elohistic 
records of the creation as found in Genesis a post-exilian mono- 
theistic copy of the Persian cosmogonistic doctrine where much 
rather, as the fruit of the most recent Assyriological research, 
there is presented a view of the process of creation distributed 
according to the hebdomadal scheme, as the ancient Babylonian 
parallel to the Biblical hexaemeron, the relation of which to 
this is scarcely any other than that of a sister-record, having 
the same common origin with it, only modified by heathen and 
polytheistic influence." 

In the absurdities of such suppositions as those we have last 
named—the fabrication of the whole history of the creation, 
Gen. 1, by a Jew in the Persian era; the artistic adaptation 
of the Pentateuchal history and legislation to the old Egyptian 
condition of things, ete.—the utter untenableness of the modern 
critical doctrine of the origin of the Pentateuch comes clearly 
enough to light. In spite of this there appears quite a number 
of hypereritical writers in the German, French, and English 
languages who are not yet satisfied. They first adopt that 
view which places the centre of Old Testament spiritual life 
and literary productiveness altogether on this side of the exile, 
—a view which the Jewish writers Zunz, Gratz, Bernstein, and 
others, sought to build up before Graf’s hypothesis came into 
vogue. According to this view the narrative contents of the 
Pentateuch are regarded as purely mythical ; the Histories, and 
for the most part also the Prophetic books of the Hebrew Canon, 
are taken as the product of the post-exilian centuries, and many 
of the books of the Hagiographa are also said to owe their origin 
to the age of the Herods. Thus Leopold Einstein, the author of 
a series of noteworthy “Prehistoric discoveries in the sphere 
of the Hebrew language” (in the Ausland, 1880, No. 16 /), 
calls the history of the primitive ages in Genesis (“ Darwini- 
cally expressed”), a “ transmutation,” which has changed the 
natural history of the heavens according to the f/antaisie of those 
times “ into a terrestrial history of man, and, from the time of 
Abraham, the history of a special people and nation.” Dr. 


Cf. Gustav Bickell in the Innsbrucken Vierteljahrschrift f. Kathol. Theol., 
1879, ii. p. 394, f. 
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Jul. Popper, already mentioned above as a critic of the Taber- 
nacle, regards the patriarchal history as a chain of Nature- 
myths wholly appertaining to the heathen period of the 
Hebrews ; Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are neither separate 
historical persons nor reflections of old traditions, but simply 
nature-potencies, “the old stars which always shine in the 
heavens of the Asiatic world of faith” (Abraham = Dyaus- 
pitar, father of the heavens or god of light; Isaac = Arisch 
Az-dahak, @e. the dark god of clouds; Jacob= Melkart or 
Hercules, ec. the conquering god of the sun, etc.). Moses also, 
the first who proclaimed Monotheistic doctrine, together with 
the Judges and David, are mythical figures." Dr. Martin 
Schulze, author of a Handbook of Hebrew Mythology (1876), 
and Dr. Ignatius Goldziher, in his monograph entitled The 
Myth among the Hebrews and its Historical Development (1876), 
mythologise in a similarly wild fantastic manner, everywhere 
smelling out personifications of the sun, clouds, lightning, etc., 
and treating not merely the history of Samson, but also the 
whole history of the patriarchs, as myths of the sun. On the 
other hand, L. Seineke, in his History of the People of Israel 
(1876), regards the whole of Genesis as a fiction of a prophetico- 
political tendency of the post-exilian period, Abraham’s history 
particularly as a “chronologically arranged compendium of 
Israel’s history during, and subsequent to, the Babylonian exile 
in a prophetic transposition ;” for example, the putting away of 
Hagar is only “a reflex of the putting away of strange wives 
in the time of Nehemiah,” etc. Emulating these enfants 
terribles of the German school of critical tendency, there are 
kindred spirits in France and England engaged in the same 
occupation. M. Jules Soury’s Etudes historiques sur les religions, 
les arts, les civilisations del Asie antérieure et de la Gréce (Paris, 
1877), are in part a revival of the notorious Moloch-fancy of 
Daumer ; Jehovah is the atmosphere deified, “the god of the 
atmosphere” of the Hebrews ; perhaps there was deposited an 
aerolite, or some other old fetish, as his symbol in the ark of 
the covenant! According to the Origines du Christianisme ot 
the Oriental scholar Ernest Havet (vol. iii, le Judaisme ; 
Paris, 1878), the Pentateuch originated in the time of Ezra; the 


1Cf. Popper’s Der Ursprung des Monotheismus, Berlin, 1880; also his 
earlier work, Der bibl. Bericht tiber die Stiftshiitte, etc., Berlin, 1862. 
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prophetic books, the Book of Daniel, together with numerous 
psalms, originated in the age of the Herods. The Rev. Dr. Giles, 
Rector of Sutton, in Surrey, a short time ago published a work 
in two volumes on the Hebrew and Christian Records (London, 
1877), wherein he endeavours to show that the whole Old 
Testament literature and history as they now exist are to be 
traced to Ezra and his times, and that the Old Testament 
religion as a whole, instead of being essentially Mosaism, is 
rather Ezraism, and that the New Testament writings for the 
most part were first composed about the middle of the second 
century of the Christian era, and the entire canon of the Bible 
received its present form in the Church at Antioch since the 
third century ! . 

Many students of Scripture of a more judicious spirit scarcely 
need the spectacle of such wild outbursts as these, by which 
the modern Pentateuchal criticism is overwhelmed with the 
unwelcome condemnation of a reductio ad absurdum, in order 
to their being filled with thorough disgust of all that is called 
criticism of the Pentateuch, the distinguishing of Elohistic 
and Jehovistic records, ete. A reaction in favour of the sup- 
position of a direct Mosaic origin, or of the Mosaic-Joshua age, 
of the entire Thora can scarcely fail to set in after such wild 
excesses as those we have just described. Attempts in this 
direction are here and there seen; thus, in an essay by Cave 
in the May number of the Princeton Review for last year, as also 
in the article cited by us above from the Innsbruck Katholisch- 
Theol. Quartalschrift, the author of which, the well-known 
Orientalist Bickell, declares with reference to the wanton 
variations and changes resorted to by the modern Pentateuchal 
critics :— 

“This most recent difference of opinion among the advocates of the 
criticisms which pretend to be wholly without prepossession appears to us to 
be a valuable indirect proof for the genwineness and unity of the Pentateuch. 
For such a variation in their designation of time as 600 years shows at once 
that the critical analysis generally cannot be so evident as they profess that 
it is. Moreover one is compelled, if he agrees with the theory of the purely 
natural development of the history of Israel, to regard the religio-historical 
arguments adduced by Wellhausen, etc., as valid. But since, on the other 
side, distinct allusions of pre-exilian prophets to the Pentateuch are found 
(Bickell here cites Hab. iii. 9, ‘Thy bow was made quite naked,’ as an 


undoubted reference to Gen. ix. 8-17), the document-hypothesis in every 
form is placed in a dilemma between two impossibilities.” 
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We, on our part, regard it as unnecessary to go so far. 
Since the Pentateuch, as a whole, scarcely professes to be the 
work of Moses, and since there are many traces found in the 
text of the work of redaction pointing to the time of the 
kings, the document-hypothesis may in some form be justi 
fied. In no case is there need, supposing one were willing to 
stretch the conclusion of that work of editing even down 
to the exilian or the post-exilian times, to give up anything 
of the history or of the substance of his revelation by 
the Thora; the editing, arranging, completing, can have 
touched only old authentic material. There are a number 
of temperate critical voices which have made themselves 
heard in this sense in recent times, especially since the publi- 
cation of Wellhausen’s History of Israel. Certain German 
and other scholars, in consequence of the expositions of this 
work, may have passed from a sceptical position hitherto held 
by them to that of complete adherence to the Graf-Kuenen 
theory, as eg. Kautzsch of Basel (now of Tiibingen), Maurice 
Vernes of Paris, more or less also Reuss in Strasburg, to whom 
besides, as has already been shown above, a kind of intellectual 
paternity in reference to this theory belongs ;' the majority 
of competent Old Testament critics, however, are related 
to it only in the way of but very partially agreeing with 
it, or in a preponderating measure leaning to it. In this 
altogether reserved sense Delitzsch’s Studies, frequently 
referred to, are written, Of a like character are the frequent 
utterances of the Strasburg theologian, Baudissin, who con- 
fesses that “it is to him the longer the more incomprehensible, 
how that great work (the Priest-Codex) can at all find a place 
in the exilian or post-exilian period even though one admit 
in any case that its most ritualistic decrees were in practice 
before.”” Yet more cautiously the formerly very liberal Swiss 
theologian K. Marti expresses himself regarding the acceptance 
of the modern Pentateuchal criticism. He maintains that a 


1 Ed. Reuss, /ntrod. Critique au Pentateuch et au livre de Josué, Paris, 
1879 (vol. iii. of Reuss’s Bibelwerk). Cf. Kautzsch in the Theol. Litera- 
turzeitung, 1879, No. 2; also Vernes in the Kevue critique, 1880, No. 9, also 
the Revue de UV histoire des Religions, No 1. 

* Theol. Literaturztg., 1880, No. 3; cf. also the same author’s article 
‘* Hohendienst ” in the new ed. of Herzog’s Real-Encycl., where he, besides, 
propounds partly very radical views, particularly as to what relates to the 
supposed unhistoricity of the Tabernacle. 
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pre-exilian existence of the principal component part of the 
so-called Priest-Codex is rendered in the highest degree 
probable from all the results of literary criticism, and he blames 
the modern critic as wanting in earnestness when he passes 
lightly over certain older prophets, e.g. Hosea and Amos, who 
show an acquaintance with the contents of that codex.' 
Similarly Hermann Schulz in the second edition of his 
Theologie des A. T. (1879), where he strongly asserts the origin 
of a great number of the legal enactments, as belonging to the 
earlier pre-exilian times, and declares it to be “very question- 
able whether the temporal sequence must be regarded as 
corresponding to the logical sequence of the legislative codices, 
the Book of the Covenant, Deuteronomy, Ezekiel xl. ff., Lev. 
XViL-xxi., the Priest Codex.” Of the same kind are the views of 
Bishop Colenso severely condemned on account of his free- 
thinking literality, whose heterodoxy appears to be concentrated 
in his opinions regarding the Pentateuch, in their most recent 
form; they stand distinctly nearer to those of Ewald or Hup- 
feld than to those of Graf and Kuenen.? The Scotch professor 
W. Robertson Smith in Aberdeen, so much referred to of late, 
stands on similar ground. His heterodoxy appears to be con- 
centrated chiefly in the maintenance of the composition of 
Deuteronomy at a period subsequent to Moses and immedi- 
ately preceding the Exile, while he has by no means identified 
himself with the radical views of Kuenen, etc., in regard to the 
time and manner of the origin of the other component parts of 
the Pentateuch® — 

In such a state of things, a retiring from their position on 
the part of the radical Pentateuchal critics may not be expected ; 
still less however may a great number be expected probably 
to pass over to their standpoint. Spinozism in the sphere of the 
Old Testament is one of those errors which exercises a powerful 


1K. Marti, ‘Die Spuren der” u.s.w. (The traces of the so-called funda- 
mental part of the Hexateuch in the pre-exilian prophets of the Old 
Testament), in Lipsius’ Jahrb. fiir protest. Theol. 1889, 1 and 2. 

* In the concluding volume of his work entitled The Pentateuch and the 
Book of Joshua critically examined (London, 1879), Colenso says, “I place 
the age of the author of Deuteronomy” (and he identifies him with the 
prophet Jeremiah) “in the first year of the reign of King Josiah.” 

3, W. Robertson Smith’s Answer to the Form of Libel, ete., Edinburgh, 
1879 ; Academy, May 17, 1878, where he criticises Wellhausen’s Geschichte 
Israels, [N.B.—The above remarks were written before the appearance of 
the article “‘ Hebrew Literature” in the Encycl. Brit.] 
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influence, by whose epidemic outbreak the distinguishing of 
spirits expected in accordance with Biblical prophecy in the 
last times is mightily advanced, but at the same time also the 
unconquerable power of faith in the truth of God is gloriously 
made manifest. With the violence of the assault the energy 
of the defender also increases, and the fulness and clearness 
of the means used in defence of revealed truth. Moses and 
the prophets as announcing beforehand the grace and truth 
of the new covenant, disclosed by Christ in all their fulness, 
remain in honour to the end of the days. The very attempt 
to change the view of their historical relation. which has pre- 
vailed in the Church for thousands of years, into that which 
is the direct opposite,—to change “ Moses and the prophets” 
into “the prophets and a Pseudo-Moses,” or into “the prophets 
and Ezra,” will issue in a new glorification of the greatest of 
all religious legislators of pre-exilian antiquity. 


Art. VII.—On the Church Crisis in England from a German 
point of view. 


HE public mind of England is, at the present time,’ not 

wholly occupied with political questions ; whilst the voice 

of the nation may be heard expressing both its satisfaction 

at, or disapproval of, Disraeli’s policy, other voices are mixing 

with these public acclamations and lamentations,—the voices of 

Churchmen and Nonconformists alike calling attention to the 
crisis of the English Church. 

For confirmation of the fact that such a crisis does exist, 
we have not simply to turn to the journals and the press of 
the land itself—the published discussions in the French and 
German Catholic papers also confirm it. 

In England, Church and Dissent are arming themselves 
for the coming struggle by a revival of party spirit, by the 
formation of new and the reconstruction of old associations ; 
and the all-absorbing subject is week after week providing 
the press with new matter for discussion. 


1 This was written in December 1878. 
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The Dissenters speak of the “unrest, profound dissatisfac- 
tion, and vague fears” which exists everywhere throughout 
the ranks of Churchmen ; of impending great organic changes 
in the administration of the Church’s affairs, and of the 
awakened sense of the manifold troubles of the Church, 
and they aver that the fate of the Establishment is sealed.’ 
Bishops and Prelates of the Established Church themselves 
acknowledge the crisis;* and the “present crisis in the 
Church” has for the last two years become a much quoted 
and favourite heading in the English reviews. A struggle is 
spoken of, which must continue till either the State has 
granted the liberty desired, or until the Church has freed 
herself from its control.‘ - 

The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, in an easy and genial 
paper, says that there are “few sober and cultivated persons at 
the present time, who do not regard the Present and Future of 
the Church with a deep and sympathetic interest,’* and that 
even the most sanguine are not without great fears. 

The Ultra High Church Party speak of antiquated institu- 
tions which have withstood many storms, and which, now 
artificially strengthened, raise their weary heads for the time 
being ; a crisis is coming on, they say, which has been culmi- 
nating for fifty years, and which has driven out of the Church 
“some of the greatest men the Church of England has seen for 
centuries ;” “at every step it has been thwarted by the 
authorities of the Establishment, but still, at each step, it has 
been victorious.”® The English Romanist rubs his hands 
quietly and joyfully, and thinks he can already see the fruit 
of this crisis falling into his lap.’ 

These witnesses for the existence of a Church crisis show at 
the same time its nature. The danger which is threatening 
the English State or National Church (to which the majority 
of the people belong, i.e. about two-thirds or three-fifths), is 
a twofold one: Disestablishment, and the advancing Roman 
Catholicism. 

1 See British Quarterly Review, July 1877, p. 205. 

2 See ibid., October 1876, p. 386. 

3 Nineteenth Century, May 1877, p. 437. 

* See ibid. p. 434. 5 See ibid. vol. i. p, 50. 
® See ibid. vol. i. p. 699. 

7 See Ritchie's Religious Life of London, p. 75. 
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The agitation for Disestablishment or Disendowment, in 
other words, for separation of the Church from the State, has 
been going on for so many years, that I may suppose the 
main facts of it are known to most people. This agitation, it 
is true, is supported by a number of members of the Church 
itself, but it finds its principal and strongest support in Dissent ; 
and since the spring of 1869, when the excited hopes, resulting 
from the agitation, were confirmed and strengthened by 
Gladstone’s Irish Church Bill, the Nonconformists imagine 
that the realisation of their hopes with regard to both England 
and Scotland has made decided progress.’ Both parties agree 
in their principal ideas upon the subject: that the Establishment 
opposes all religious, political and social equality; that it is, 
therefore, a national wrong which robs a great percentage of 
the people of their spiritual and social privileges ; that on the 
one side, through the influence of a rich and beneficed clergy, 
through empty and decayed forms, the life-giving streams of the 
Gospel have become stagnant ; that Churchism and Sectarian- 
ism have been reduced to an odious state of opposition ; and 
that, on the other side, sacerdotalism, cultivated by a great 
branch of the State Church, is building a bridge towards 
Rome. 

So there is no one, with the exception of perhaps the so- 
called “ High and Dry Churchman,” who is satisfied with the 
present ‘state of the English Church. Convocation, the 
Primate, prominent members of the Episcopate, the Ritualists, 
the Broad and Low Church parties, even the moderate High 
Churchmen (such as Beresford Hope), finally, the whole 
party of Dissent, call loudly for a reform of some kind. From 
all points of the compass the storm is gathering against the 
stately edifice, which is already beginning to lose its equilibrium, 
but does not yet know in which direction it should fall. 

It is acknowledged on every side that the Act of Disestab- 
lishment, come when it may,is to be carried ont with full 
maintenance of the principles of religious equality, and as 
impartially as possible. Also, it is not to be regarded as the 
triumph of one party ; it is not designed for the humiliation of 
the Episcopal Church and her clergy, but, on the contrary, 
it is to be the expression of justice, and the representation of 


1 See Nineteenth Century, March 1878, p. 475 seg. ; April 1878, p. 734. 
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true religious freedom, through the removal of those hindrances 
which result from individual ecclesiastical feeling and posi- 
tion. It is a misfortune, say the Presbyterians,’ that this 
cannot be done without depriving one class of privileges they 
have enjoyed so long, that they have come to regard them as 
inalienable. But it must be granted that this misfortune is 
not the fault of the hitherto suffering party. In solving this 
difficult question, one must, at the same time, take the “ Sum- 
mum jus, summa injuria” into the bargain. 

But even though the opposition may agree thus far theoreti- 
cally, yet each party takes a separate direction in its action. 
On the whole, the termini of Conservative, Liberal, and Radical 
reform appears to me correct, and to correspond to the situa- 
tion; the epithets being taken in their literal, not in their 
political sense. The Conservative reformers seek to accommo- 
date the legislature to the actual facts of the Church in life, 
culture, and opinion as they exist at the present day, endeav- 
ouring thereby to re-unite the divided members of the 
Establishment, and to consolidate the distracted Anglican 
communion by assuring them of the continuation of their 
former socio-political privileges. The Liberals, by their system 
of comprehension, aim at the idea of realising a National 
Church by removing such legal hindrances as prevent the 
unity of Church and Dissent; they are ready to embrace 
within as yet undetermined extremes all possible varieties of 
theological opinions, providing there be a more equal distribu- 
tion of Church rights. The Radicals say, Church and State 
have no relationship whatever with each other: the Govern- 
ment ought to maintain strict neutrality towards all forms of 
belief or unbelief, and to leave the interests of religion to the 
voluntary piety and devotion of religious men. Church 
dogmas and Church laws, they say, are so manifold and so 
different, that the State must avoid even the appearance of 
judging that a unity exists, and must thus reconcile the 
ecclesiastical laws not with the demands of a sect, or of ideal 
dreamers, but with the actual facts of national life. The 
guarantee of a future religious triumph does not lie in the 
benevolence and the patronage of the Government, but in the 


1 See British Quarterly Review, Oct. 1876, pp. 388, 389. 
VOL. XXIX.—NO. CXIV. 3B 
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energy of voluntary piety and devotion of the people." As we 
shall see further on, the Radicals, whose ideas are mainly sup- 
ported and upheld by Dissent, cherish the strongest hopes of 
success. But this triumph will not take place immediately. 
Nearly every one is fully aware of the difficulty of carrying out 
the measure in question, and every one acknowledges the deep- 
rooted influence the Church still possesses amongst the people 
at large. Time is needed to “make opinion.” In the Contem- 
porary Review Mr. Hopgood has made, therefore, the proposi- 
tion of a “painless extinction” in order to avoid the dis- 
advantages of an abrupt transition, or a violent wrench from 
the past. He says, Bishops and clergy are to retain their 
positions during life, but at their death no successors are to 
be appointed. By this means, with an aggregate annual death- 
rate of 250, in about forty years the work of Disestablishment 
would be complete. 

The Presbyterians, on the contrary,’ resist with all their 
might a measure which will bring the blessing of Disestablish- 
ment upon, perhaps, quite a different-minded generation, and 
see in the Irish Bill the panacea for the present needs, 

The measure has succeeded in Ireland, why should it not in 
England? That it has involved a great many difficulties in the 
pecuniary arrangement is no proof that the Act is a wrong one. 
If the State can thereby secure a perfect unity, it must be 
willing to make this saerifice. On the other side, the experi- 
ence acquired in Ireland is a guarantee for more careful and 
cautious measures. And, indeed, the practical Englishman 
has already made his calculations upon this subject, as may be 
seen from the Liberation Society’s “Practical Suggestions re- 
lating to Disestablishment and Disendowment,” and in the 
paper of Arnold upon the “Business Aspect of Disestablish- 
ment.”* Treland has, within the last ten years, obtained her 
religious freedom, and has gone through the crisis in such a 
manner as to be fully justified in anticipating a thriving future.‘ 

The Radical reformers go further, and maintain that one 
should not even adduce the abnormities of the Irish Church as 
a necessity for Gladstone’s Bill; rather does the main idea of 


1 See Brit. Quart. Rev., April 1876, pp. 510-517. 
2 Brit. Quart. Rev., October 1876, p. 393. 

3 See Nineteenth Century, vol. ii. 

* See ihid., April 1878, pp. 733, 734. 
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the Irish Bill affect the Church policy of the whole of the 
British possessions. The colonies have given a precedent to 
the mother country: the clergy reserves in Canada have for 
years become secularised ; in the Australian Colonies, at the 
Cape; in Jamaica, and the West Indies, the support granted by 
the State for religious purposes has been abolished either by 
the action of the Colonial Assemblies or by the Home Govern- 
ment. “Voluntaryism,” said the Times upon one occasion, 
“seems to prevail everywhere except at home.” 

Of course, one cannot expect to see the Establishment 
voluntarily beginning the work of Disestablishment. Still, its 
representatives see that a reform is necessary, and for some 
months they have been trying to bring it about in a so-called 
“ Readjustment of Church and State,” as the Bishop of Glou- 
cester and Bristol prefers to call it.’ But this Conservative 
crumb satisfies the hunger of the Radicals, particularly the 
Nonconformists, as little as the Public Worship Regulation 
Act, with its determination of ritual, has succeeded in doing. 
Even during the ministry of Disraeli (who was pleased to call 
Disendowment “Confiscation”) the weighty question will 
hardly be touched upon. In his speech of March 18, 1869, 
in opposition to Gladstone’s Bill, he certainly has too much 
committed himself; I only recall his passing word: “If 
Government be not divine, it is nothing. But, like Banquo’s 
ghost, the spectre of Disestablishment rises at every ecclesias- 
tical gathering, and haunts the prelates in their official activity.” 
The charges of the Bishops and the speeches of Deans, at 
Church Congresses and Diocesan Synods—even the very sermons 
of the curates—show that there are grave apprehensions of an 
impending revolution; whilst, at the same time, a great percent- 
age of the English public make up their minds to a separation 
of Church and State. 

In the meantime, the opposition, both in its ecclesiastical 
and its political branch, is working steadily onwards. Amongst 
all the Societies, none has done more towards upsetting the 
equilibrium of the State Church defenders than the “ Liberation 
Society.” This Society, which first made its appearance in 
1844, under the patronage of Miall, Pye Smith, Howell, etc., 
and which bore the aggressive title of British Anti-State-Church 


1 See Nineteenth Century, June 1878, p. 1098. 
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Association, has for its express purpose to cause a rupture 
between Church and State. On May 1, 1877, this Society, 
now known by the less offensive title of “Society for the 
Liberation of Religion from State Patronage and Control,” held 
its eleventh triennial conference. It is open to members of all 
denominations, and, in the first conference in 1844, the founders 
formed their war tactics, which, since Miall’s address in 1865 
up to the present time, have remained as models. 

A great machinery is in action. Thirty-five men, whose 
work extends through the whole kingdom, take the lead. 
Since the foundation of the Society the greatest sympathy of 
the public has been shown during the last two years, in which 
2600 meetings have been held. Political clubs, Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, and other societies which have made 
the Disestablishment question part of their programme, are 
the strong outposts of the Society. The platform through- 
out the whole of the land has been fully occupied, and 
during the last three years the press has distributed no less 
than five and a half millions of publications, helping more or 
less the agitation. Above £42,000 have been collected by 
voluntary contribution, and the committee express with the 
greatest confidence their belief that “when further resources 
are needed they will be cheerfully supplied.” The Society 
has gone from victory to victory, so that its opponents now 
speak of it with a mixture of fear and admiration. “It is 
impossible,” says Howels Davies, a late Secretary of the Church 
Institution, “to tell you the enormous power wielded by the 
Liberation Society. Its organisation is almost as perfect as 
organisation can be.” Mr. Masheder, in his Dissent and 
Democracy, affirms that the Liberation Society will never be 
beaten ; checked it may be, but not stopped. Its organisation 
is brought to bear upon any single question with all the 
promptitude and precision of a veteran battalion, and the 
Council of the Church Defence Institution acknowledges that 
“such an agitation left to pursue its own way unresisted and 
unchecked, must soon produce considerable effect upon the 
mind of the nation.”? 

How has it acquired this alarming reputation? The action 


1 See British Quarterly Review, July 1877, pp. 187, 188. 
2 See Report of the Ch. D. J., February 1876. 
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of the Society has been perfectly loyal and legal. It is not 
by the simple votes of an accidental majority, or as the result 
of a political convulsion, that it has gained its end, but by 
influencing public opinion, which is the expressed conviction 
of the nation. In the country, asin the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, in the obscure village as in the over-peopled town, this 
agitation has, by means of numerous publications, worked so 
thoroughly as to secure an energetic Parliamentary movement. 
The laws of the last twenty-five years may be regarded, both 
in a political and in an ecclesiastical point of view, as the 
Legislature of Emancipation. The abolition of the Regiwm 
Donum, of the Compulsory Church Rates in England, the 
Ministers’ Money in Ireland, the Maynooth Grant, the Edin- 
burgh Annuity-Tax, a number of oaths and declarations in the 
Statute-Book which excluded Protestant and Roman Catholic 
Dissenters from legal and municipal offices, the admission of 
Jews to Parliament, the Burial Bill, Oxford University Bill, 
the Irish Church Bill, the University Test Abolition Act, 1871 
—all these belong to the legislation of the last twenty-five 
years. Of all these emancipatory Acts, the Oxford University 
sill of 1854, with the clauses admitting Dissenters to the 
University, is due to the exertions of the Liberation Society, 
and is still considered as one of the most glorious pages of its 
history. Molesworth, in his History of England, says that 
this result was in a great measure due to the efforts of the 
Dissenters in the constituencies under the guidance of the 
Liberation Society. And how much the Society has influenced 
the Irish Church Bill may be seen from Lord Derby’s speech 
on the second reading of the Bill in the Lords :— 


“This Bill in a great measure proceeds from a measure prepared under 
the auspices of the Liberation Society. . . . This Bill has been carried in the 
Commons by the combination of a variety of interests. The Liberation 
Society I place in the first rank, ... for I think that the Government 
cannot be ignorant of this, that to the unceasing efforts of the Liberation 
Society is owing a considerable portion of the very large amount of support 
they received throughout the country during the recent elections.” ! 


After this victory the members of the Society felt that 
they could not lay down their arms; and after it was proved 
by the Irish Bill that separation of Church from State was 


1 See Derby's Speech in the House of Lords, Session of 1869. 
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really possible, and that too without tumult or disadvantage 
to either, the Liberators with renewed energy threw themselves 
into the new conflict—the Disestablishment of the Episcopal 
Church of England. 

3efore the decisive blow falls there is still time to avert it. 
At least the Bishops hope so, by assuring us that within the 
Church new religious life and feeling is showing itself, that the 
Church was never so deeply and firmly rooted in the heart of 
the nation as at présent, and that the agitation is merely beat- 
ing the air. But so to misunderstand and despise the energy 
and strength of the Dissenters, who, for the most part, take 
their weapons out of the Gospel itself, is,as I venture to think, 
wrong. There is no one who believes that no danger exists. 
If the episcopate, now on the line of defence, does not under- 
stand how to effectually bind the tendency of the High Church 
system—i.c., to free the Gospel truths from outward ceremonies, 
—the stately edifice will soon arrive at the crisis of destruction. 

At a conference in Manchester (1875) the question was 
raised as to the legal alterations likely to result from Dis- 
establishment, particularly as to the principles of Disen- 
dowment. The conference of 1877 has responded to it, and 
laid before its members two works which thoroughly discuss 
the Disendowment question. In his book entitled The Pro- 
perty and Revenues of the English Establishment, Fr. Martin 
has touched upon the pecuniary side of the question, the 
incomes of the bishops and clergy, the revenues and expendi- 
ture of cathedral establishments, the number and income of the 
parochial clergy, the extent and worth of the Church estates, 
the history and working of Queen Anne’s Bounty, and the 
Ecclesiastical Commission. It is a book of statistics. Near 
a million of acres of land, for the most part rich and fertile, 
are owned by the Church: 16,000 stately edifices, with a 
score and a half of majestic cathedrals amongst them, are dotted 
all over the kingdom, and attached to them are 10,000 glebe 
houses, for the exclusive use of the ministers of the Established 
Church. Their total incomes amount to, at least, seven mil- 
lions. All these figures, arranged for the purpose, tend to 
exhibit in a marked manner the present anomalies of the 
State Church. 


In the Practical Suggestions relative to the Disestablish- 
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ment and Disendowment of the Church of England, these 
revenues and the colossal wealth of the Church, are fully con- 
sidered, and the question put forth as to whether it be not 
possible to create a more equal distribution without affecting 
personal interests, and causing new difficulties. The ex- 
periences of the Irish Church Bill have been taken as rules 
for these proposals ; in the Disestablishment question, accord- 
ance is proposed, in the Disendowment question propositions 
are suggested for the attainment of better pecuniary results, 
which have lately been analysed and supplemented by A. 
Arnold in the Nineteenth Century, iii. pp. 733 seg. These pro- 
posals, too, are based upon such careful reflections, upon such 
impartial judgment, and upon such great experience in all 
legal Church questions, that even the Church members them- 
selves are beginning to give them due attention. 

And so the Liberation Society, never neglectful of its pur- 
pose, steps energetically onward in its work of preparing the 
mind of the English public for the coming crisis. It wishes to 


allay the fears entertained by many, by adopting the cheerful 
words of the late Dean Alford with regard to the Act of 
Disestablishment :— 


“There can be no doubt that the carrying out of Disestablishment will be 
accompanied by enormous difficulties ; difficulties of which only mature 
consideration and ample discussion can possibly bring about the solution. 
But the course of English history has shown that every step in our advanc- 
ing series has been more for good and less for evil than any of us anticipated ; 
that when we seemed beset with difficulties, and our way hopelessly 
intricate, the national conscience struck a clear course, and our apprehended 
loss became our undeniable gain. Therefore I believe we may set our minds 
perfectly at ease with regard to any fear of injustice towards the Anglican 
Church. The nation is not capable of committing it. If we generously 
advance into the forefront of the change, and show ourselves worthy to 
guide the English Church in this crisis of her fortunes, I know of no Church 
in the world that might win for herself a prouder position.” ! 


Finally, we have to notice those who, being members of the 
Church itself, have joined the agitation of Dissent, and look 
also for fulfilment of those ardent wishes which stimulate the 
action of the Liberation Society. It has already been shown 
that the main difficulty of the impending change does not lie 
so much in Disestablishment as in Disendowment. The 


1 See Alford’s Specches and Addresses, 1869. 
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greatest differences of opinion prevail, for instance, as to the 
distribution of the eventual surplus funds. But whilst the 
Dissenting agitators are still searching for an arrangement of 
the Estates question, the dissatisfied members of the Church 
have already separated the question, and singled out one part 
of it. They take only Disestablishment into consideration, 
and putting aside the Disendowment question, allow the 
full strength of their High-Church logic to play upon this 
one point, in order to be able with their united strength all the 
more energetically to dissolve the union with the State. 

This agitation is all the more threatening, because thus in 
the Church itself an eager propagandism is continuously 
increasing in power; whilst formerly those members of the 
Church who were dissatisfied with her arrangements and con- 
dition seceded to Rome or Dissent. 

So, now, these two rivals, the New High Church Party and 
Dissent are working in unity for the overthrow of the present 
condition, whilst the party-conflict within the Church itself is 
absorbing the strength of the minority ; for each of the three 
parties has taken a decided stand upon the question of Church 
and State. 

The High Church Party comes first under consideration. 
This party is suffering just now from a deep rupture. On one 
side stands the New High Church Party (Ritualists, Puseyites, 
and Tractarians), with their opposition to all royal supremacy, 
their contempt of the Reformation of the sixteenth century, 
their desire for a revision of the Prayer-Book of Edward v1, and 
their “cordial sympathy with each one resisting what he be- 
lieves to be the unconstitutional aggression of the civil power.”" 
And whilst this small but energetic party is nourishing the 
germ of conflict in the midst of the Church, the Old High 
Church and Low Church Parties are, on the other hand, main- 
taining a thoroughly loyal position in all these questions, culti- 
vating between themselves, in the meantime, the heritage of 
old historical antagonism. The one defends the historical 
position of the Church, and places organisation and constitu- 
tion in the foreground ; whilst its rival asserts a pure scriptural 
doctrine, and endeavours, with all energy and strength of mind, 
to give a true impression of Christianity by leading a peaceful 

1 See Nineteenth Century, March 1878, p. 62. 
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and God-fearing life. The third, ze. the Broad Church Party, 
may be regarded as the neutral one. The members of this 
division do not concern themselves at all about the ritual 
question. They quietly acknowledge the justice of the pre- 
sent union between Church and State, because, to use the 
language of one of its members, “the religious expression of 
the community can thus better be guided by the State; in 
other words, because a greater amount of doctrinal freedom 
is thus more effectually secured.”* It forms the most com- 
prehensive division, an English “ Protestanten-verein,” through 
whose influence German criticism is about to make good its 
entrance into the Church of England. The members of the 
Broad Church party will, therefore, have to fight their battle 
with the Intransigents of the High Church. For the present 
this party are content with sharpening their weapons, whilst 
the High and Low Church parties are fighting each other, and 
are waging a “war to the knife” as to State supremacy or 
Disestablishment. 

In the meantime, they both indulge in a language which 
outsteps all bounds of decorum. From the right the ritualistic 
hatred manifests itself, for example, in regarding all reformers 
as “ miscreants,” and their work as “scoundrelism,”” by calling 
Edward vi. a tiger, etc. Church and State, they say in their 
pamphlets, are now in a state of conflict as to which of the 
two is to direct the consciences of the people, and enforce 
obedience in spiritual things. A “Church” Society refuses 
to acknowledge the jurisdiction of the highest court of justice 
in religious matters. Clergymen of the same Church object 
to common prayer and service within the same holy precincts ; 
and Mackonochie, quite recently, “respectfully, but firmly” 
declined to acknowledge the decision of his bishop. In answer 
to a second summons, he (on November 27, 1877) persisted in 
his rebellion, by putting aside the episcopal decision. If the 
leaders thus compromise their cause, one should not wonder 
that the party, following this open disobedience, dares to offer 
in public worship prayers for a minister who willingly despises 
the laws of the State.* 
1 See Nineteenth Century, vol. i. p. 63. 


2 See Dr. Littledale’s lecture on Innovations. 
3 See Neue Lvangel. Kirchenzeitg. ed. by Messner (Berl.), 2 Feb. 1878, p. 72. 
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At the same time, it is this party of Intransigents which, 
with considerable success, has taken into its service the privi- 
lege of association for attaining the end of its agitation. It 
has brought several Church Unions into activity, in order to 
remove the control of the State over the Church, without how- 
ever consenting, as in fairness should be done, to give up the 
equivalent advantage of State support. These various bodies 
or unions are—The Layman’s Association for the Restoration 
of Church Rights, The Church of England’s Working Men’s 
Society, The Order of Corporate Union,’ and others, which 
go still further and demand the full radical cure, ze. Dis- 
establishment and Disendowment, as the League for the Sepa- 
ration of Church and State, and the whole advanced ritualistic 
party. 

The meaning of this opposition party and their speech is, at 
least, plain enough. In “A Plea for the Separation of Church 
and State,” which appears under the auspices of the League 
mentioned above, they say, that owing to the present state of 
things the dignity of the Church of Christ, and our faith towards 
the Lord, is in danger. “Our demand for Disestablishment 
must be a demand, at least, as earnest for Disendowment.” 
“The Church has been tempted to settle in Egypt by the rich- 
ness of the land of Goshen; if she seeks for freedom, she must 
seek it in the desert, and bravely leave behind her the flesh- 
pots, the onions, and the garlic.”* These are the ideas’ of 
the Rev. Mr. Mackonochie upon the question; yea, he goes 
“beyond his objectors,’ who disavow the endowments, and 
thinks “the endowments the origo mali, the principle of evil.”* 
And I myself, one evening in St. Albans, Holborn, heard a 
curate of Mackonochie’s indulge in such invectives against 
the Government, as according to my German ideas simply 
profaned the pulpit. His text was taken from the apostle’s 
words, “Be not deceived; God is not mocked: for what- 
soever a man soweth, that shall he also reap;” and I found 
these words form an exceedingly happy and well-chosen sub- 


ject for the Demosthenical outburst of the excited and furious 
curate, 


1 See Germania, Berlin Sonntagsblatt, 1878, Nos, 9-14. 
2 See Nineteenth Century, vol. i. p. 701. 
3 See ibid, p. 700. 
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Thus the rock of the Established Church is surrounded by 
the mighty and vehement waves of both Church and Noncon- 
formist opposition, while the ritualistic aggression, increasing 
in depth and breadth, hastens on the crisis if we look at it 
from another point of view. This ritualistic question touches 
the quick of English religious life, and therefore goes deeper 
than the more general question of Disestablishment, from which 
it does not emanate, but with which it is connected. It wins 
for the future of the National Church a prominent place with 
regard to the present Roman Propaganda. Within the Church 
a violent struggle is going on as to the supremacy of the State 
and the doctrine of Roman sacerdotalism; from without she 
has to endure the assaults of Dissent, which has inwardly and 
outwardly won new strength. And while this battle is going 
on, the Church of Rome as a bitter-sweet enchantress stands 
by: “Duobus litigantibus tertius gaudet.” Protestantism in 
England is dead, says Cardinal Manning (who has stept from 
Ritualism to Rome); we may save the time spent in controversy, 
and instead of marching to the battle-field, we may rather 
march to the harvest-field and bring home our sheaves. We 
are in our time witnessing the intellectual annihilation of Pro- 
testantism. In France and Germany the work has been done, 
in England it is stepping boldly onwards. The (ritualistic) 
movement has taken an excellent direction, and Protestantism 
is moving with hasty strides towards Rome, Abbé Martin ven- 
tures to make us believe.’ In a recently published book by a 
-“Domeapitular” of Basle, called Pictures from South England, 
the author compares English Protestantism to the sleeping 
daughter of Jairus, and Roman Catholicism to the risen youth 
of Nain; and, with more imagination than truth, he sees 
the many ruins, strewn over the whole of England, compose 
themselves to the prophecy, which is engraved in letters of 
brass on the front of St. Paul’s: Resurgam.? “England 
recovers herself more and more; her noblest and best educated 
children are returning to the Church, and thus she replies to 
the bad example given by Germany with a good one by the 
return to the one fold.”® 


1 See Nineteenth Century, February 1878, p. 251. 
2 See Zardetti, Bilder aus Sitd England, 1877, 10 Pict. 
* See Germania, Sonntagsblutt, 3d March 1878, p. 71. 
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And, indeed, these exulting voices from Rome are not raised 
without reason. The political emancipation granted by Par- 
liament to the Roman Catholics for the last fifty years; the 
great support the “English Propaganda” in Rome has met 
with; the sly, expectant policy of Cardinal Wiseman; the 
restless energy of Manning, along with his thorough knowledge 
of the faults and weaknesses of the English Church; the 
eminent result of the latest propaganda; the founding of new 
bishoprics ;' and the many newly consecrated churches which 
are announced every month in the papers—all these tend to 
show that England is ripe for Rome. A few weeks ago German 
papers told us that the Duke of Northumberland, whose 
splendid palace with its far-seeing lion has fallen a sacrifice to 
street improvements, recently had followed the example of his 
brother peers Norfolk, Bute, etc., and become a convert to the 
Romish Church. “The lion of Northumberland has fallen,” 
somebody wittily said, “and his four brothers (on Nelson’s 
Monument) have got the gout in their paws.” 

A great excitement has seized Churchmen and Nonconformists 
with respect to the progressive success of this secret Romish 
work, and everywhere in Protestant countries the danger is 
felt. The creation in 1851 of a Roman Archbishopric of West- 
minster did not cause more repugnance than is now shown 
towards the Tractarians, who, as is now openly acknowledged, 
work openly and secretly into the hands of the Romish Church, 
though they themselves of course do not confess to what 
Church, Dissent, and Rome charge them with. “It is not true,” 
said an excellent minister of this party in St. Leonard’s-on-Sea 
to me some years ago, when I ventured to reproach his party 
with this Romish inclination, “It is not true,” he said; “give 
me the names of my church-people who have stepped over to 

tome. You can’t find any, whilst Trinity and St. Mary’s (the 
pastors of which were then belonging to the Evangelical 
party) have lost six converts this year.” But in contradic- 
tion to this, Monsignor Capel, in his reply to Gladstone’s 
Political Expostulation, says that a constant and ever-growing 


1 Scotland has just come under the jurisdiction of the Roman Church, with 
Glasgow and St. Andrews as Archdioceses, but without a Primate, whom 
the Government would in all probability oppose.—See Neue Evangelische 
Kirchenzeitung, 6th April 1878, p. 220. 
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stream is flowing from the ritualistic party into the Roman 
Catholic Church, and that such men as Pusey, Liddon, and 
Mackonochie clearly point out the way to Rome, though they 
may do it “unintentionally.” They sow the doctrine of the 
Romish Church. Seventeen out of every twenty persons who 
embrace this faith have been prepared for it by the teachings 
of the ritualistic pulpit ; and in another place,’ in actord with 
Abbé Martin, he says that the High Church party prepares 
thousands for a submission which even Rome herself could 
never accomplish. Rev. Mr. Bowden, the confessor of Lord 
Nelson’s son, says, in the correspondence which in 1876 resulted 
from the conversion of that young man, that as long as certain 
members of the English Church persist in imitating the service 
of the Romish Church, in celebrating mass, praying to saints, 
hearing auricular confession, and in counting their beads; as long 
as they do these things conversions will take place, and although 
they may not appear at all connected, they are the necessary 
results of such proceedings.2 Abbé Martin, in the February 
number of the Nineteenth Century, 1878, p. 254, goes further : 
“Ritualism,” he says, “is a stronger opponent of Protestantism 
than Catholicism could be. It finds more ready acceptance, 
is less apt to be the object of prejudice and dislike, while it 
insensibly prepares the way for the fair unity of Catholic 
dogma and worship. Ritualism destroys the prejudices and 
angry enmities which Protestantism has planted in the hearts 
of Englishmen during the last three centuries, and through this 
means we already see the dawn of a day in which peace shall 
be restored, and the voice of the Church shall be heard with 
calmness.” In the August number of the same Review he 
already ventilates the question, What prevents the Ritualists 
from becoming Roman Catholics? and answers that, in the con- 
vulsions of Anglicanism, there’is such a thorough recognition 
of Catholicism, that all intellectual difficulties (Papal Infalli- 
bility, of course, is meant) must, as a necessity, quickly be sub- 
dued. Soon the day will come when the united choirs of the 
Romish Church will sing the old hymn, “ Quam bonum et quam 
jucundum habitare fratres in unum!” Happily, this surmise 
is too confident, as well as too precipitate and rash.’ It is well 
known that the tactics of Romish authors lead them always to 


1 See Rock, Aug. 4, 1876. ' 2 See ibid., July 14, 1876. 
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speak of a “vegetative existence,” and of the “ death convul- 
sions of Protestantism.” But there is, on the other hand, no 
denying the fact that Rome entertains great hopes with regard 
to England, and that, in imagination, Manning already sees 
himself seated in Lambeth Palace as Primate. It is this 
titualistic aggression which is the cause of the retrograde 
movement of the Established Church; for Ritualism is not to 
be judged by its formal questions; the agitation for Disestab- 
lishment is only one side of its character, based essentially 
upon the attitude of the party towards the supremacy of the 
State. Its cardinal question is, as it appears to me, the repris- 
tination of the Sacerdotalism of the Middle Ages. 

The principal features of this movement, which has been 
going on for about forty years, are, as I may suppose, well 
known. But I cannot avoid drawing some characteristic lines 
in order to prove as clearly as possible my assertion of the 
central position of a priestly mediation in the ritualistic system 
and of its retrograde tendency. 

The English Reformation was, as is universally acknow- 
ledged, not a religious, but a political, parliamentary act. It 
proceeded from the throne, and took, therefore, a downward, 
instead of an upward direction, as happened in Luther’s country. 
Thus it is to be explained that the true religious revival, which 
followed later on, found its adequate expression in the forms 
of dissent in Knox, Puritanism, Wesley, etc. Cranmer’s and 
Henry’s new form of religious conviction, in consequence of 
adopting the doctrine of a visible Church, did not discountenance 
the idea of a Romano-Popish Hierarchy. It only changed the 
name of Pope into Archbishop, of Rome into Canterbury. 
Under the Stuarts, this idea led to the system of so-called 
Erastianism, which soon sought to bind the fresh and unfettered 
powers of Dissent in chains.’ Rome offered the mighty Laud 
reunion and the Cardinal’s hat. But according to Gardiner’s 
recently published Personal Government of Charles I., the 
Primate had only one answer to give: “ Something dwells in 
me which will not suffer me to accept that until Rome be other 
than it is”” This Erastian Anglicanism, which was embodied 
in Laud, was, particularly after it had been increased by a 
broad stream of Arminianism flowing from Dordrecht, from its 


1 See Tayler’s Retrospect of the Religious Life of England, p. 65. 
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very beginning, the most servile and ready helper of tyranny.’ 
Thus, it exerted influence, particularly against the powerful 
and ever-increasing Puritanism, which formed such a strong 
contrast to the pretentious Neo-Romish Church of Canterbury, 
whose spiritual authority, thoroughly permeated by the most 
intense Erastianism, had been called into life by means of a 
court intrigue. The “Century of Evidences” also did not succeed 
to bring into the Church the vital powers, which Wesleyanism 
possessed and propagated. And when Europe, after the dis- 
turbances of the Napoleonic era, looked back with longing to 
the splendour of the Middle Ages; when an earnest philosophy 
opposed the offences which an insipid and shallow rationalism 
was guilty of in handling the weightiest religious questions ; 
when the studies of history and literature resulted in new life 
even in England: then Laud appeared to the fainting Church 
of the nineteenth century as the representative of a mighty 
and glorious past. 

In the nineteenth century the religious development took 
the form of Ritualism, which has a decided reactionary tendency 
to Catholicism, whereas the religious development of the 
eighteenth century, Methodism, stepped onwards in the path 
of Protestantism, openly and consciously defying the antiquated 
High and Dry Church forms.” From this side a new impulse 
was given to the Church, which from the time of Laud had 
been in a state of stagnation. The newly awakened life of 
Methodism affected several small circles which had their 
centre in Cambridge, and later became known under the name 
of the “Evangelical Party.” Here the power of a personal 
Christianity stepped forward in opposition to the outward forms 
of an emptied and unenergetic Churchism, as faith active in 
love opposes inactive orthodoxy. The ban of the formula was 
destroyed ; each one felt himself welcomed, at least those who 
agreed earnestly with the gospel ; even the Articles, which form 
such a barrier between Church and Dissent, were falling down 
one after the other; and the historical worth of the Confessions 
was found slowly decreasing, while active personal Christianity 
was in the ascendant. Then reaction set in and strongly 


1 See Lecky’s Hist. of Rationalism, vol. ii. p. 193. 5 

2 For clearer and better information upon this subject I refer my readers 
to Mettgenberg’s Ritualism and Romanism in England: Bonn, 1877, 
Hochgiirtel. , 
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opposed the modern Liberalism, when Lord John Russell 
inaugurated a new era of religious emancipation; when 
Parliament, University, and the Synodal representation of the 
Church, were reformed by the “spirit of the times ;” when the 
people demanded reasonable alterations in the liturgy and the 
Premier advised the Bishops to put their house in order ; when 
the mob of Bristol burned down the Bishop’s palace ; and when 
in 1833 an Irish Church Act confiscated half of the Church 
possessions : then to some Oxford men the realisation of Laud’s 
ecclesiastical ideas appeared the only escape out of the 
shallowness and misery of the times.’ 

Oriel College, Oxford, became the nursery for this reaction, 
and the names of Keble, Pusey, Hurrell Froude, Palmer, Oake- 
ley, and Newman became associated with the movement. The 
latter was looked upon as the governing spirit, and from 1833 
to 1843 his influence upon the whole religious life of Oxford 
was greater than had ever been attained by any University 
man over his University since the thirteenth century.” 

It was thought necessary by these men to oppose the 
Liberalism of the Evangelical party, and thus to effect a realisa- 
tion of the old Apostolic Church, in which alone the grand 
principle of Catholicity, the “Quod semper, Quod ubique,” could 
find expression. The Church of the Reformers is a nonentity ; 
she has surrendered the jus divinum of the Church ; she has 
put the pulpit in the place of the altar, and regards it asa 
means of divine grace; in consequence she has stripped the 
Lord’s Supper of its principal moment, the idea of sacrifice : 
so spake the leaders of the new movement, which from its 
very beginning took an auti-reformatory direction. Froude 
says that he hates the Reformation and the Reformers more 
and more. The Reformation is like a broken leg which 
has been badly set, where the leg has to be broken again 
before it can be properly set. He will have no communion 
with those who in irreverential manner speak of the Holy 
Eucharist as the Lord’s Supper, of the priests of God as 
servants of the Word, and who call the altar the Lord’s Table.’ 


1 See C. Schill’s excellent essay in Herzog’s Rea!-Encyclop. 1st edit., vol. 
xvi. p. 213. 


2 See Gladstone’s address at the consecration of Keble Hall, Oxford, T'imes, 
April 26, 1878. 
3 See Schill, Lc. p. 215. 
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This first speaker in the new movement carried his ultra- 
primitive principles so far as to practically repristinate celibacy, 
fasting, and, “for a revival of the care of souls, at least in great 
towns,” also convents, but, at the same time, he sacrificed 
theoretically his Laudism to his Primitivism by demanding, 
like the Nonjurors of 1689, the independence of the Church 
in relation to the State. And all this he did that he might 
realise his idea of the Church as a divine institution. In this 
Froudian repristination of primitive principles lie the good 
and bad germs of the movement, which from that time has 
become in the main a conflict as to the dignity of the Sacra- 
ments and Sacerdotalism. 

I should be far outstepping the limits of the space allowed 
to me if I were to touch upon all the phases of the struggle 
waged by this enthusiastic and active party. The great im- 
portance of Newman’s Tracts, and their influence upon a move- 
ment which was already drifting towards Rome, is well known. 
I shall only refer to one of them, which is characteristic of the 
aim of the New High-Churchism. This tract, “put forth to 
meet the exigencies of the times,” contains in nuce the idea 
of the Church as the one Catholic Church; it considers the 
Sacraments to be means of grace in an objective manner; it 
teaches apostolic succession, the episcopate, and priestdom ; it 
maintains for the Church an exclusive privilege of teaching ; 
it finds in the English Chureh all qualifications showing her 
to be the right one; and therefore opposes Protestant Dissenters 
for their having no “ priests” as strongly as it opposes Roman 
Catholicism, “that unhealthy and corrupt branch of the Catholic 
Church,” which it accuses of nine heresies. The Christian 
Observer (the principal paper of the Evangelical party) of March 
1834 was the first to raise its voice against this “Catechism” 
of the Neologists, and against the following tracts, particularly 
when the third tract tried to prove the Romish doctrine of the 
Confessional. But the controversy which now followed, and 
which drew the most characteristic points into discussion, 
could not hinder the progress of the movement. <A great 
number of conversions to Rome took place ; in the first twelve 
years upwards of 200 ministers went over. And, while the 
discussion as to the right of this step became more and more 
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vehement and bitter,’ the public at large anticipated every 
moment a thorough unconditional surrender to Rome. The 
crisis reached its height when in 1852 Cardinal Wiseman was 
made Archbishop of Westminster, and the new Church province 
divided into twelve Catholic bishoprics. 

The hopes of Rome, hinted at by these defiant measures, 
have, however, not been realised. The conversions did not 
increase in the same proportion, and only now and then 
England is thrown into consternation and a kind of awe for a 
day or two upon hearing that the bearer of one of her aristo- 
cratic Protestant mames has passed over to the Church of 
Rome. 

In the meantime, the forces which were in action in the 
beginning of the movement have not been consumed. They 
have been working, both openly and secretly, in various circles, 
creating as it were two divisions, the one leading to an ener- 
getic manifestation of a true pastoral care, informed by brotherly 
love; the other leading to an unevangelical sacerdotalism, and, 
therefore, close to the doors of Rome. 

At present the new party have help and assistance at their 
disposal which is not to be despised. The ministry is recruited 
chiefly by young members of the Oxford school, who place the 
whole of their energy and eloquence at the service of their 
party. In all the principal parishes churches are in their 
hands, and the practical duties of their sacred calling are in 
general being discharged by them in such an excellent unselfish 
manner that the Church of England has to thank them for a 
new epoch with regard to home-missions (See/sorge). In London, 
Brighton, Hastings, for example, the ritual, as well as the 
eloquence of the ministers themselves, attract large congrega- 
tions,—congregations very different from our German ones. For 
the majority of those present is composed of young men, varying 
in age from twenty to forty years, and, in some cases,—e.g. St. 
Alban’s, Holborn, London,—men belonging to the trading and 
the working classes. In this respect the revival of the religious 


1 Conversion was from the first looked upon as a necessary consequence. 
“The secession of Newman,” says Gladstone—see 7'imes, 26th April 1878,— 
‘*threw a great part of Oxford into thorough disorganisation,” and “it is 
said that the effect of that secession, and what was justly called, perhaps, 
the failure of the movement connected with it, threw all the brightest and 
noblest intellects of the University as wrecks upon every shore.” 
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or rather ecclesiastical spirit has gained its greatest victories, 
and shows anew what great power it still retains over the mind 
of the people. 

The same may be said as to the great results of their 
missions (Seelsorge). The members of the party are rich in 
works of Christian love; much wealth is placed at their dis- 
posal; they hold the daily service, ordained in the Book of 
Common Prayer, without regarding the empty pews; and 
lately tea-meetings have become fashionable, where gentlemen 
with stars and ladies in diamonds listen to the edifying 
discourse of some half-Romish Reverend of the Church. 

A similar energy and activity has been exhibited by them in 
the press. Mr. Littledale, H. Dugmore, and others, pour over 
the land tracts both in prose and verse; books of edification, 
breviaries for priests, missionaries, and laymen, catechisms and 
collections of sermons appear yearly in increasing numbers. The 
principal works pass through new editions nearly every year, 
and besides some smaller papers, influential weekly magazines, 
such as the Church Times, Church News, Church Review, etc., 
handle the religious and social questions of the day from a 
ritualistic point of view, and send forth into the world many 
a fascinating idea upon the subject of New Anglicanism. 
Thus the party increases from year to year in courage, power, 
and numbers. Among the “upper ten thousand” the “ English 
Church Union” maintains very successfully a clerical and lay 
propaganda to defend and maintain the doctrine of the Church 
towards “every one, whosoever he be ;”* and among the lower 
classes, in August 1876, the “Working Men’s Church Associ- 
ation” had already reached the sixty-fifth branch society, 
with the open and outspoken purpose of opposing the Public 
Worship Regulation Act. It must be put on account of this 
great success that on the July meeting (1876) of the party 
very strong language could be indulged in, for one speaker 
declared that if Parliament should not be willing to recall the 
Public Worship Regulation Act, two millions of the laity and 
four thousand ministers were prepared to leave the Church 
and go over to Rome? 

And with this threat of a fanatic speaker we have touched 
the danger of the whole movement for English Protestantism. 


? See Church Times, July 1876. * See Mettgenberg, l.c., p. 73. 
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A glance at the doctrine of the party, which, during the last 
few years, has been more and more successfully systematised, 
will prove that in some important tenets the teaching 
has become thoroughly impregnated with unevangelical ideas 
of the Sacraments and the priestly mediation, and is, thus far 
at least, on the high road to Rome. It is true, the last step 
has not been taken, but the consequences are leading to it, as 
Abbé Martin so plainly says.’ “ Ritualism, like Anglicanism, 
is deficient in logic.” “And it is just this which must pre- 
vent Ritualism from being dangerous [to Rome, of course, is 
meant] in the future, since the time must come when the 
people will begin to think and reason for themselves, and 
when that day comes in England, Ritualism will cease to 
exist—it must either advance as far as Catholicism or relapse 
into Protestantism—that is, into Rationalism or incredulity.” 
How exceedingly “ progressive,” in the sense of the Catholic 
Abbé, the present movement is, is clearly shown by its own 
doctrine, which, in the first place, must be examined if a just 
estimation of the movement is looked for; only after this 
having been done, the striking ritual, as the living and 
adequate expression of the doctrine, is to be brought forward. 
For the form of divine worship is here in perfect unison with 
the teaching, and because the doctrine tends to Catholicism, 
the ritual also must be a Roman Catholic one. It is wrong 
to seize upon the ritual without at the same time taking the 
doctrine into consideration. And it is for this reason that the 
name Ritualism is to be considered an incorrect one, inasmuch 
as this term implies the tendency which lays a great and unin- 
tentional weight upon form, or which, according to Gladstone’s 
explanation,” uses more and different ritual than the religious 
ideas demand, which are to be expressed by the former. But 
here no other ritual is brought into action than that which 
answers to the fundamental idea, and which, both formally 
and materially, exhibits itself as Roman Catholic. For the 
worship of the Saints and the Virgin Mary, celibacy, monas- 
teries, auricular confession, the intercession of the priest, 
transubstantiation, all these are Romish doctrines, and he who 
teaches them is about to build a bridge over the chasm which, 


1 See Nineteenth Century, vol. iii. p. 260. 
2 See “ Ritualism and Ritual,” Cont. Rev., Oct. 1874. 
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for the last three hundred years, because of these very doctrines, 
has gaped between the two Churches. 

Whether the Ritualist denies this retrograde tendency or 
not, the doctrine clearly proves that the New High Churchman, 
consciously or unconsciously, stands firmly on Romish ground. 

In the narrow space allowed to.me I shall not be able to do 
more than touch upon a few principal points. In looking 
through the very prolific literature of the party, we meet with 
enthusiastic hymns to the saints: Mary, “the spotless mother,” 
the “ mediator of sinners,” is to be prayed to; she has ascended 
into heaven, and there with Joseph proves a mighty intercessor 
for us; Mary is the Holy Mother of God; she is sung to— 


“ Lily fair among the thorns, 
Burning bush, but not consumed, 
Garden closed and Aaron’s rod, 

O pray for us !” 


And in another place :— 


“ Portal of the Prince of Peace ; 
Mystic Rose, Rain on the Fleece ; 
Tower of David, Golden House ; 
Queen of Heaven, Queen of Earth ; 
Mistress of the Church of Christ ; 
Mother of our second birth, 

O pray for us !” 


Relics are carried with great pomp through the churches. 
The Union Review of 1867, in support of this practice, says, 
that the honour which we owe to the saints, their images and 
relics, is part of the honour we owe to God Almighty. The 
Church News of April 7, 1869, declares the perfection of the 
Church to be a one-sided one, until a single life amongst the 
men (!!), particularly amongst the priests, be brought into 
practice; and on the 29th of October of the same year it 
demands a strict canon which will make, at least, the ordina- 
tion of the priest a barrier preventing subsequent marriage. 
In following out this idea the well-known Father Ignatius has 
already begun the founding of monasteries; and Loraine, in 
his Church and Liberties of England, has already published’ 
a breviary “for all those fighting under the rule of our most 
holy Father Benedict.” The doctrine of the Confessional 


1 See p. 50. 
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represents absolution not as a declaratory act, but as a judicial 
decision, not as a matter belonging to God, but to the priest. 
According to Dr. Neale, it is dependent on the judgment of the 
priest. In his Catechetical Notes this gentleman goes so far as 
to say: “The man who confesses to God may be forgiven, he 
who confesses to a priest must be forgiven.” He continues, 
that a priest cannot absolve that of which he has no know- 
ledge ; therefore mortal sins must be confessed. This is the 
theory on which auricular confession rests, and confession 
follows as a necessity, and, in many cases, it is practised and 
regarded as necessary for salvation.’ 

Thus the priest becomes the necessary medium between 
God and men; without him there is no sacrifice, no sacrament, 
no religion. There can be no valid eucharist without a regular 
priest. Priesthood and sacrifice are correlative ideas. Where 
there is a sacrifice, there must also be a priest who sacrifices.* 
“The priest is virtually Christ himself ;’* “so that to despise 
the clergy is to despise Christ himself.”® This is, if words 
have any meaning, the adoption by Protestant Anglicanism of 
Romish sacerdotalism. The Apostolic Succession is closely 
connected with it in the system. The Established Church, 
they say, has secured this in contradistinction to Dissent; an 
unbroken line of bishops, as spiritual sons of the apostles, 
reaches down to the clergy of the present time.® Therefore 
great weight is attached to the attempted historical proof of 
the integrity of the succession, although only a probability of 
8000 to 1 can be attained.’ In this apostolic authorisation of 
the priests is further embraced the only guarantee for the 
proper administration of the sacraments. These are “the only 
way to salvation,” and it is only the apostolic succession which 
authorises to administer them. Further, as the Church alone 
has the privilege of dispensing them beneficially, it seems to 
me perfectly correct to maintain, that the Ritualists have for 
their material principle Justification by the Sacraments, and for 


1 See Tracts for the Day, ed. Orby Shipley, No. 1. 
2 See Plain Words on Confession, p. 6. 

3 See T'racts for the Day, No. 5. 

4 See Catech. of Theol., 1873, p. 58. 

5 See Ritchie, Rel. Life, etc., p. 76. 

6 See 7'racts, etc., No. 10. 

T See Schill, lc. 
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their formal one the authority of the Anglo-Catholic Church, 
instead of Luther’s Justification by Faith alone, and the single 
supreme authority of Holy Writ. Ritualists are, therefore, a 
party of innovators ; for they have, in their doctrine, put aside 
the foundations of historical Protestantism. 

Sut the priest is not only privileged to administer the 
Sacrament, he also has the power, by means of the conse- 
cration, of effecting the mystery of it, or, in other words, the 
Transubstantiation. We must believe, says the Companion to 
the Book of Common Prayer, 1864, that the body that was born 
of the blessed Virgin suffered, died, is “really, truly, substan- 
tially, and locally” present. Can Transubstantiation be more 
clearly expressed ? It is true, the Companion timidly adds, 
“without any transformation of the elements ;” but 1 am not 
able to see how this mysterious assertion cam be maintained, 
if compared with the plain words which precede, But the 
term itself is at hand. There are some who do not recoil from 
using the word. In the Kiss of Peace, or, England and Rome 
at one in the Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist, by a Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, the author says that the Holy 
Ghost effects the conversion of the whole substance of the 
bread into the substance of the body of Christ, which “ conver- 
sion I call Transubstantiation.” Therefore, as the Church of 
England teaches the real objective presence, she must also 
teach the Transubstantiation.’ “By the real presence,” say 
the Tracts for the Day, “is not meant a presence by Divine 
power or spiritual grace, but the presence of His very true 
body—not anything to which the name or properties of His 
body are merely aseribed in a sacramental sense, but that very 
body which He toek of the substance of the Virgin Mary, 
which was crucified,” ete. 

With this doctrine the forms of worship are in full eorre- 
spondence. In their gorgeousness we find the adequate 
expression for the Divine mystery. While there is being sung— 

“ Bread into His flesh is turned, 

Into precious blood the wine,” 
the people, according to the directions of the Little Prayer- 
Book, are expected to bow their hearts and their bodies in deep 


1 See also Jelf, Ritualism, Romanism, and the English Reformation, p. 28 
seq. ; Loraine, l.c. pp. 12 sey. ; Mettgenberg, l.c. p. 20. 
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reverence when the priest speaks these “awful” words, and 
worship their Saviour, who “verily and indeed” is present on the 
altar. “Kneel down with thy hands folded upon thy breast ; 
follow the priest in silent awe, for Jesus, thy God, is very near 
thee.” So far goes the doctrine theoretically ; practically the 

tomanising tendency is followed out by Dr. Lee, who in his 
Direetorium Anglicanum gives some very practical directions 
in case of any accident happening to the elements, instructions 
which are rather surprising, if not fora Romish priest, at least 


for a minister of the Protestant English Church. Dr. Lee 
says that— 


“Tf a fly or spider should happen to fall into the chalice, the fly or spider 
shall be taken carefully out, several times carefully washed between the 
tingers, and then burnt. That which has been washed and the ashes shall 
be put into the piscina. Should the Eucharist fall to the ground, the place 
must be scratched up and fire burnt upon the spot. Should a drop fall 
from the chalice upon the altar, the drop must be sucked up, and the priest 
must do penance for three days ; but should this drop penetrate the second, 
third, or fourth altar-cloth, then he shall do penance four, nine, and twenty 
days respectively,” ete. ete.” 


These few quotations may suffice in order to show which 
direction the doctrine of this party is taking. There is no 
trace of a Protestant or Evangelical spirit ; there is with regard 
to the Sacraments or the position of the clergy even more than 
mere Catholic tendency,—here is pure Romish doctrine with 
all its consequences. 

Certainly, we German Protestants are not charmed with it. 
It is true, anumber of the Ritualists themselves condemn these 
proceedings in theory as well as in practice. They will not 
acknowledge the individual opinion of a few. They are dis- 
mayed at the consequences, and renounce the “solidarity” and 
responsibility.’ Jelf divides, therefore, the party into two 

1 See Manual of Devotion in Loraine, l.c. p. 20. 

2 See Mettgenberg, /.c. p. 21. 

3 Of great interest and highly characteristic of this appears to me the dis- 
cussion between Liddon and Capel on the Transubstantiation, which began 
Dec, 24, 1874, and was carried on in the daily papers, particularly in the 
Times. Liddon, while making his timorous retreat, confesses that so many 
men of the party act and speak in a manner which can only be defended on 
the standpoint of Rome ; some might have used too strong expressions and 


too violent language, which he feels he could not defend. (See J'imes, Jan. 


12, 1875.) The whole discussion is printed by Jelf, Ritualism, Romanism, 
and the English Reformation, 1876. 
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divisions—the Doctrinal and the semi-Ritualistic. The latter 
are only united in the fundamental ideas with the former, 
whose extravagances they do not approve of, while they have 
the ritualistic formalities in common with them. 

But this will prove a deceptive division, which is already 
beginning to give way before the power of facts and the deter- 
mination of the Intransigents. For the halves (“ halben”) are 
tottering already, and are daily forced more and more out of 
their position of reserve into the camp of the wholes (“ ganzen”). 
I venture to believe that in this faint-hearted opposition, this 
indecisive attitude, the timid concessions, and this fear of 
responsibility, lie the weakness and the fault of the anti- 

‘omish division of the party. At the same time it is this 
lukewarmness and want of decision which establish the danger 
of the English Protestant Church. 

For, notwithstanding the great progress Rome has made in 
Britain, and notwithstanding the activity of the Ritualistic 
fanatics, there still exists a most powerful sense and conscious- 
ness of Protestantism amongst the English people. The semi- 
Ritualists should, therefore, take energetically upon themselves 
to create a clear situation. They should consider it their task 
to declare themselves openly against all Romanising tendencies, 
to separate from the “ Anglo-Catholics ” by increasing energy 
in their “ care of souls,” and through a new and healing reaction 
against the new outgrowths, to protect the Church from a 
crisis. But, as far as I can see from this side of the Channel, 
there does not seem to exist sufficient strength to bring this 
about ; at least a good many of the men known for their clear- 
sightedness and energy seem to lie under the fascinating ban 
of the brilliant ritual, to which the movement owes so much 
of its success. There are, no doubt, many minds attracted by 
the many beauties of this form of worship. The richly orna- 
mented altar, with its clothes and flowers, the burning candles, 
the clouds of incense, the rolling waves of the tuneful hymns, 
carried forward by the deep notes of the organ, and breaking 
forth upon the Gothic vaults and roof: all this is the magic 
spell which dazzles the mind and puts the reasonings of common 
sense to silence. 

Yet, on the other hand, we need not refuse to acknowledge 
that Ritualism has had marked practical results. It has been 
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the means of calling forth a more energetic religious life within 
the Church. Inasmuch as it fostered esthetical taste, it helped 
to retain some of the higher class within the Church, who 
were on the eve of deserting her; and as it put aside the 
distinction between rich and poor, particularly because it 
worked so unselfishly amongst the lowest of the low, may 
have in some measure aided in the recovery of the fallen. It 
is true, it has led a number of ministers to Rome, but it has 
also led some to a deeper understanding of their duty, and to a 
better care of the souls of their congregations. The erection 
of churches and schools, the founding of mission-houses and 
colonial bishoprics, the institution of sisterhoods of charity, etc., 
are proofs of the power, energy, and the life of the party. “It 
was a ferment which brought new life into the High Church.”? 

Thus this party increases daily in strength, and proves its 
claim to existence by pointing to the great results of the 
ministerial activity of its members. It is to be regarded as the 
natural reaction of the nineteenth century against the religious 
stagnation and shallowness of the Church. There were in like 
manner reactions in the seventeenth century under Laud, and 
in the eighteenth century under Wesley and Whitefield ; but 
none of these movements, however, possessed the energy, or com- 
manded the outward success by which this one is characterised. 
The progress of Ritualism is a matter of fact. Vehemently 
attacked by Evangelical Protestantism, regarded for the 
present by Rome with distrustful eyes, it is gaining ground in 
Scotland, America, and the Colonies; even the Dissenters, the 
Methodists, are said to be becoming affected by it? And 
according to a pastoral letter of the Bishop of Winchester, “ on 
the position of parties,” etc., it has succeeded in gaining a more 
favourable estimation and peaceful position in the Episcopate. 
The Record and the Rock, two influential papers of the Estab- 
lished Church, discover its traces every where ; under a thousand 
different forms, by thousands of channels, it creeps in; in the 
doctrine, in the form of worship, in the hymns, in the works of 
love, in the literature, in brotherhoods, in schools, in hospitals, 
etc., everywhere one can trace its progress. 

The future of the English Church belongs to Ritualism, 


1 See Schill’s essay in Herzog’s Real Encyclop., vol. xvi. p. 270. 
2 See Abbé Martin in Nineteenth Century, Feb, 1878, p. 241. 
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according to Abbé Martin.’ The Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol also confesses, that if there really does exist a leaning 
towards sacerdotalism, a tendency to caste, and to the main- 
taining of various orders among High Churchmen, then the 
National Church may entertain apprehensions for her exist- 
ence.” 

This is the state of things. How far there is cause for this 
fear I have endeavoured to show above. Secretly Rome 
rejoices over these Ritualistic preparations ; publicly she still 
refuses to accept the outstretched hand.* The dogma of 
Infallibility seems now to be the great stumbling-block. The 
hopes of the patriots (for this Romish issue would be a national 
misfortune) must be directed, I think, towards the success 
which the Evangelical Party in their exertions for the increase 
of religious life will have to show. 

RUDOLF BUDDENSIEG. 





Art. VIIL.—The Faith of Islam. 


_—— is defined by Muslim theologians as “Confession 
with the tongue and belief with the heart.”* It is sub- 
divided into Iman-{-mujmal and Iman-i-mufassal. The former 
is an expression of the following faith :—“I believe in God, 
His names and attributes, and accept all His commands.”® 
The latter is the acceptance of the following dogmas :—* I 
believe in God, Angels, Books, Prophets, the Last Day, the 
Predestination by the Most High God of Good and Evil, and 
the Resurrection after death.”® These form the articles of 
faith which every Muslim must believe, to which belief, in 
order to render it perfect, he must add the performance of the 

1 See Nineteenth Century, Feb. 1878, p. 243. 

* See ibid., March 1877, p. 60. 


3 See ibid., Feb. 1878, p. 253, and Germania, Sonntagsblatt, 1878, No. 14, 
p. 1089. 

§ Tqrérun bil-liséni wa tasdiqun bil janfni. 

: Amantu billéhi kama hua bismajhi wa sifétihi wa yabiltu jam{f’a ahké- 
mihi. 

® Amantu billhi wa malfikatihi wa kutubihi wa rusulihi wal-youm-il- 
akhiri wal-qadri khairihi wa sharrihi min allahi ta’4la wal-ba’si ba’d al-mouti. 
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“acts of practice,” viz. (1.) “The recital of the Kalima or 
creed :—‘ There is no deity but God, and Muhammad is the 
Apostle of God.’ (2.) Suldt. The five daily prayers. (3.) 
Roza. The thirty days’ fast of Ramazin. (4.) Zakat. The 
legal alms. (5.) Hajj. The pilgrimage to Mecca.” In this 
paper we shall deal only with the articles of faith, reserving 
the acts of practice for a future Number. 


I. Gop. 


This article of the faith includes a belief in the existence of 
God, His unity and attributes, and has given rise to a large 
number of sects. Some knowledge of the various controversies 
which have thus arisen is necessary to a correct knowledge of 
Islim. We commence the consideration of this subject by 
giving the substance of a Sunni or orthodox treatise known 
as the Risala-i-Berkevi. The learned orientalist M. Garcin 
de Tassy considered it to be of such authority that in his 
L’Islamisme @upreés le Coran he has inserted a translation of 


the Risala.... Muhammad Al-Berkevi, speaking of the Divine 
attributes, says :— 


(1.) Life (Hydt). God Most High is alone to be adored. He has neither 
associate nor equal. He is free from the imperfections of humanity. He 
is neither begotten nor does He beget. He is invisible. He is without 
figure, form, colour, or parts. His existence has neither beginning nor end. 
He is immutable. If He so wills He can annihilate the world in a moment 
of time and, if it seem good to Him, recreate it in an instant. Nothing is 
difficult to Him, whether it be the creation of a fly or that of the seven 
heavens. He receives neither profit nor loss from whatever may happen. 
If all the Infidels became Believers and all the irreligious pious, He would 
gain no advantage. On the other hand, if all Believers became Infidels, He 
would suffer no loss. 

(2.) Knowledge (Ilm). He has knowledge of all things, hidden or mani- 
fest, whether in heaven or on earth. He knows the number of the leaves of 
the trees, of the grains of wheat and of sand. Events past and future are 
known to Him. He knows what enters into the heart of man and what he 
utters with his mouth. He alone, except those to whom He has.revealed 
them, knows the invisible things. He is free from forgetfulness, negligence, 
and error. His knowledge is eternal : it is not posterior to His essence. 

(3.) Power (Qudrat). He is Almighty. If He wills, He can raise the 
dead, make stones talk, trees walk, annihilate the heavens and the earth, 





1 He speaks of it thus, “ L’ouvrage élémentaire de la religion Musulmane 
le plus estimé et le plus répandu en Turquie” (p. 154). 
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and recreate of gold or of silver thousands similar to those destroyed. He 
can transport a man in a moment of time from the east to the west, or from 
the west to the east, or to the seventh heaven. His power is eternal & priori 
and & posteriori. It is not posterior to His essence. 

(4.) Will (Irddah). He can do what He wills, and whatever He wills 
comes to pass. He is not obliged to act. Everything, good or evil, in this 
world exists by His will. He wills the faith of the believer and the piety 
of the religious. If He were to change His will there would be neither a 
true believer nor a pious man. He willeth also the unbelief of the unbe- 
liever and the irreligion of the wicked, and without that will there would 
neither be unbelief nor irreligion. All we do we do by His will: what He 
willeth not does not come to pass. If one should ask why God does not will 
that all men should believe, we answer, “ We have no right to inquire about 
what God wills and does. He is perfectly free to will and to do what He 
pleases.” In creating unbelievers, in willing that they should remain in 
that state ; in making serpents, scorpions, and pigs: in willing, in short, all 
that is evil, God has wise ends in view which it is not necessary that we 
should know. We must acknowledge that the will of God is eternal and 
that it is not posterior to His essence. 

(5.) Hearing (Sama’). He hears all sounds, whether low or loud. He 
hears without an ear, for His attributes are not like those of men. 

(6.) Seeing (Basr). He sees all things, even the steps of a black ant on a 
black stone in a dark night ; yet He has no eye as men have. 

(7.) Speech (Kaldm). He speaks, but not with a tongue as men do. He 
speaks to some of His servants without the intervention of another, even as 
He spoke to Moses, and to Muhammad on the night of the ascension to 
heaven. He speaks to others by the instrumentality of Gabriel, and this is 
the usual way in which He communicates His will to the prophets. It 
follows from this that the Quran is the word of God and is eternal and un- 
created. 


These are the “ haft sifat,” or seven attributes of God. There 
is unanimity of opinion as to the number of attributes, but not 
as regards their nature and the extent of the knowledge con- 
cerning them to which men can attain. Thus some say that 
the knowledge of God is the first thing to acquire; but Imdm 
Shafa’i and the Mutazilites say that a man mu&st first attain to 
the idea of the knowledge of God. The meaning of the 
expression “ knowledge of God” is the ascertaining the truth 
of His existence and of His positive and privative attributes as 
far as the human understanding can enter into these matters. 
The unity is not a mere numerical unity, but absolute, for the 
number one is the first of a series, and implies a second, but 
God has not a second. He is “singular, without anything like 
Him; separate, having no equal :” for, “had there been either 
in heaven or earth Gods beside God, both surely had gone to 
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ruin” (Stra xxi. 22). God is not a substance, for substance 
has accidents, but God has none: otherwise His nature would 
be that of “dependent existence.” God is without parts, for 
otherwise he would not exist till all the parts were formed, 
and His existence would depend on the parts, that is, on some- 
thing beside Himself. 

The orthodox strictly prohibit the discussion of minute 
particulars, for, say they, “just as the eye turning to the 
brightness of the sun finds darkness intervene to prevent all 
observation, so the understanding finds itself bewildered if it 
attempts to pry into the nature of God.” The Prophet said, 
“We did not know the reality of the knowledge of Thee ;” 
and to his followers he gave this advice—* Think of God’s gifts, 
not of His nature: certainly you have no power for that.”? 
The Khalif Akbar is reported to have said, “ To be helpless in 
the search of knowledge is knowledge, and to inquire into the 
nature of God is shirk (infidelity).”? A moderate acquaintance 
with Muslim theology shows that neither the injunction of the 
Prophet nor the warning of the Khalif has been heeded. 

According to the early Muslims, the Companions and their 
followers, inquiries into the nature of God and His attributes 
were not lawful. The Prophet, knowing what was good for men, 
had plainly revealed the way of salvation, and had taught them— 

“Say : He is God alone : 
God the eternal ! 
He begetteth not, and He is not begotten ; 
And there is none like unto Him.”—(Sura exii.) 
This was sufficient for them to know of the mystery of the 
Godhead. God is far beyond the reach of the human under- 
standing. He alone embraces all in His comprehension. 
Men should therefore distrust their own perceptive faculties 
and notions, and should obey the inspired legislator Muhammad, 
who, loving them better than they love themselves, and know- 
ing better than they do what is truly useful, has revealed both 
what they ought to believe and what they ought todo. It is 
true that men must exercise their reason, but they must not 
do so with regard to the divine attributes.’ 
1 Sharh-i- Aqaid-i-Jémi, p. 27. 2 Ibid. p. 28. 
3 The above statements form the substance of several pages in the Pro- 


légoménes d’Ibn Khaldoun, in which also occurs the following: “Cela n'est 
pas toutefois un motif pour déprécier notre intelligence et nos faculti¢s per- 
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Dogma is divided into two portions, Ustil and Fart’—i.e. 
roots and branches. The former include the doctrine about 
God; the latter, as the name implies, consist of truths which 
result from the acceptance of the former. The orthodox belief 
is that reason has only to do with the “farw’,” for the usul, 
being founded on the Quran and Sunnat, have an objective 
basis. 

Differences of opinion about various branches of the “ fari’” 
led to discussions which did not stop there, but went on to the 
“ usul,” and so paved the way for the rise of scholastic theology 
(Ilm-i-kalim). We have already,’ in an article on the exegesis 
of the Quran, explained the difference in meaning between 
Muhkam (obvious) verses and Mutashabih (intricate) ones. 
This difference lies at the very foundation of our present 
subject. It is therefore necessary to enter a little into detail 

The question turns very much on the interpretation of the 
5th verse of the 3d Stra: “He it is who hath sent down to 
thee ‘the Book.’ Some of its signs are of themselves per- 
spicuous (Muhkam): these are the basis of the Book—and 
others are figurative (Mutashabih). But they whose hearts are 
given to err, follow its figures, craving discord, craving an 
interpretation ; yet none knoweth its interpretation but God. 
And the stable in knowledge say, ‘ We believe in it: it is all 
from our Lord.’ But none will bear this in mind, save men 
endued with understanding.” Here it is clearly stated (1) 
that no one except God can know the interpretation of 
Mutashabih verses, and (2) that wise men, though they know 
not their interpretation, yet believe them all. Many learned 
men, however, say that the full stop should not be placed after 
the word “ God” but after “ knowledge,” and so this portion of 
the verse would read thus: “ None knoweth its interpretation 
but God and the stable in knowledge. They say: We believe, 
etc. On this slight change in punctuation opposite schools of 
theology have arisen in Islam. 





ceptives: l’intelligence est une balance parfaitement juste : elle nous fournit 
des résultats certains sans nous tromper. Mais on ne doit pas employer 
cette balance pour peser les choses qui se rattachent 4 l’unité de Dieu, a la 
vie future, 4 la nature du prophétisme, au véritable caractére des attributs 
divins et a tout ce qui est au dela de sa portée. Vouloir le faire, ce serait 
une absurdité.”—Vol. iii. p. 45. 

1 Vide ante, vol. xxviii. pp. 745-7. 
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The latter reading opens the way to a fearless investigation 
of subjects which all the early Muslims avoided as beyond 
their province. In the early days of Islam it was held that 
all parts of the Quran, except the Muhkam verses and the 
purely narrative portions, were Mutashabih ; that is, all verses 
which related to the attributes of God, to the existence of 
Angels and Genii, to the appearance of Antichrist, the period 
and signs of the day of judgment, and generally all matters 
which are beyond our daily experience. It was strongly felt 
that not only must there be no discussion on them, but that 
no attempt should be made to understand or act on them. 
Ibn Abbas, a Companion, says:—“One must believe the 
Mutashabih verses, but not take them for a rule of conduct.” 
Ibn Jubair was once asked to put the meaning of the Quran 
into writing. He became angry and said: “1 should rather 
be palsied in one-half of my body than do so.”" 

The first reading is the one adopted by the Ashab, the Tabi’in 
aud the Taba-i-Tabi'in, and the great majority of Commentators. 
The Sunnis generally, and, according to the testimony of Fakr- 
ud-din Razi (544-606 A.H.), the Shafa’i sect are of the same 
opinion. 

Those who take the opposite view are the Commentators 
Mujahid (died 101 A.H.), Rabi’ bin Ans, and others. The 
scholastic theologians? (Mutakalliman) generally adopt the 
latter reading.* They argued thus: How could men believe 
what they did not know? To which their opponents answered, 
that the act of belief in the unknown is the very thing here 
praised by God. The scholastics then inquired why, since the 
Quran was sent to be a guide and direction to men, were not 
all its verses Muhkam? The answer was, that the Arabs 
acknowledged two kinds of eloquence. One kind was to 
arrange words and ideas in a plain and simple style, so that 
the meaning might be at once apparent ; the other was to speak 
in figurative language. Now, if the Quran had not contained 

1 Ibn Khallikan, vol. i. p. 565. 

2 “The Musulm4én authors distinguish between the earlier and later 
Mutakallimin. The former (of whom we here treat) were occupied with 
purely religious questions ; the latter, who arose after the introduction of 
the Greek philosophy amongst Muslims, embraced many philosophic notions, 
though they tried to make them fit with their religious opinions.” —Mélanges 


de Philosophie Juive et Arabe, p. 320. 
3 Tafsir-i-Faiz-ul-Karim, p, 250. 
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both these styles of composition, it could not have claimed the 
position it does as a book absolutely perfect in form as well as 
in matter.’ 

Bearing in mind this fundamental difference of opinion, we 
can now pass on to the consideration of the attributes. The 
essential attributes are Life, Knowledge, Power, Will, for 
without these the others could not exist. Then the attributes 
of Hearing, Seeing, Speech, give us a further idea of perfec- 
tion. These are the “Sifat-i-Sabutiah,” or affirmative attri- 
butes, the privation of which would imply loss; there are also 
Sifat-i-Salbiah, or privative attributes, such as—God has no 
form, is not limited by place, has no equal, etc. The acts of 
sitting, rising, descending, the possession of face, hands, eyes, 
etc., being connected with the idea of corporeal existences, 
imply imperfection, and apparently contradict the doctrine of 
“exemption” (tenzih), according to which God is, in virtue of 
His essence, in no way like the creatures He has made. This 
was a difficulty, but the four great Imams all taught that it 
was impious to inquire into these matters, for all such allusions 
were Mutashabih. “The Imim Hanbal and other early divines 
followed in the path of the early Muslims and said, ‘ We believe 
in the Book and the Sunnat, and do not desire explanations. 
We know that the High God is not to be compared to any 
created object, nor any creature with Him.””? Imam As- 
Shifa’i said that a man who inquired into such matters should 
be tied to a stake and carried about, and that the following 
proclamation should be made before him :—“‘ This is the reward 
of him who left the Quran and the Traditions for the study of 
scholastic theology.” Imam Hanbal says :—‘“ Whosoever moves 
his hand when he reads in the Quran the words, ‘I have created 
with my hand,’ ought to have his hand cut off; and whoever 
stretches forth his finger in repeating the saying of Muhammad, 
‘The heart of the believer is between two fingers of the Merci- 
ful,’ deserves to have his finger cut off.” At-Tirmizi, when 
consulted about the statement of the Prophet that God had 
descended to the lowest of the seven heavens, said, “The 
descent is intelligible, the manner how is unknown. The 
belief therein is obligatory, and the asking about it is a blame- 

1 Tafsir-i-Faiz-ul-Karim, p. 250. 2 Dabistan, p. 218. 
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able innovation.” But all such attempts to restrain discussion 
and investigation failed. 

The two main points in the discussion of this question are— 
(1) Whether the attributes of God are internal or external, 
whether they are part of His essence or not; and (2) Whether 
they are eternal or not? 

The two leading sects were the Sifitians (or Attributists) 
and the Mutazilites. The Sifitians, whom the early orthodox 
Muslims follow, taught that the attributes of God are eternally 
inherent in His essence, without separation or change. Every 
attribute is conjoined with Him, as life with knowledge, or 
knowledge with power. They also taught that the Mutashabih 
verses were not to be explained, and such were those which 
seemed to show a resemblance between God and His creatures. 
So at first they did not attempt to give the meaning of the 
terms “hands, eyes, face,” etc. when applied to God. They 
simply accepted them as they stood. In course of time, as we 
shall see, differences of opinion on this point led to some sub- 
divisions of this sect. 

The Mutazilites were the great opponents of the Sifatians. 
They rejected the idea of eternal attributes, saying that eternity 
was the formal attribute of the essence of God. - “If,” said 
they, “we admit the eternal existence of an attribute, then we 
must recognise the multiplicity of eternal existences.” They 
also rejected the attributes of hearing, seeing, and speech, as 
these were accidents proper to corporeal existences. They 
looked upon the divine attributes as mental abstractions, and 
not as having a real existence in the divine essence. The 
Mutazilites were emphatically the Free Thinkers of Islim. The 
origin of the sect was as follows :—A] Hasan, a famous divine, 
was one day seated in the mosque at Basra when a discussion 
arose on the question whether a believer who committed a 
mortal sin became thereby an unbeliever. The Khirigites* 
affirmed that it was so. The orthodox denied this, saying that, 
though guilty of sin, yet that, as he believed rightly, he was 
not an infidel.? One of the scholars, Wasil Ibn Ata (who was 
born at Medina, a.H. 80), then rose up and said, “I maintain 
that a Muslim who has committed a mortal sin should be 


1 Vide “Sects of Islim,” ante, vol. xxviii. p. 585. 
2 Ibn Khallikan, vol. iii. p. 343. 
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regarded neither as a believer nor an unbeliever, but as occupy- 
ing a middle station between the two.” He then retired to 
another part of the mosque, where he was joined by his friend 
"Umar Ibn Obaid and others. They resumed the discussion. 
A learned man named Katada, entering the mosque, went up 
to them, but on finding that they were not the party in which 
Al Hasan was, said, “These are the Seceders (Al-Mutazila).” 
Al Hasan soon expelled them from his school. Wasil then 
founded a school of his own, of which, after the death of his 
master, Amr Ibn Obaid became the head. 

Wasil felt that a believer, though sinful, did not merit the 
same degree of punishment as an infidel, and thus starting off 
on the question of degrees of punishment, he soon opened up 
the whole subject of man’s responsibility and the question of free- 
will. This soon brought him into conflict with the orthodox 
on the subject of predestination, and that again to the subject 
of the interpretation and eternity of the Quran and the divine 
attributes. The principles of logic and the teaching of philo- 
sophy were brought to bear on the precepts of religion. 
According to Shahrastanf the Mutazilites hold :— 


“That God is eternal ; and that eternity is the peculiar property. of His 
essence ; but they deny the existence of any eternal attributes (as distinct 
from His nature). For they say, He is Omniscient as to His nature ; Living 
as to His nature ; Almighty as to His nature ; but not through any know- 
ledge, power, or life existing in Him as eternal attributes ; for knowledge, 
power, and life are part of His essence, otherwise, if they are to be looked 
upon as eternal attributes of the Deity, it will give rise to a multiplicity of 
eternal entities. 

“They maintain that the knowledge of God is as much within the province 
of reason as that of any other entity ; that He cannot be beheld with the 
corporeal sight ; and with the exception of Himself everything else is liable 
to change or to suffer extinction. They also maintain that Justice is the 
animating principle of human actions ; Justice according to them being the 
dictates of Reason and the concordance of the ultimate results of this con- 
duct of man with such dictates.” 

“ Again, they hold that there is no eternal law as regards human actions ; 
that the divine ordinances which regulate the conduct of men are the results 
of growth and development ; that God has commanded and forbidden, 
promised and threatened by a law which grew gradually. At the same 
time, say they, he who works righteousness merits rewards, and he who 
works evil deserves punishment. They also say, that all knowledge is 
attained through reason, and must necessarily be so obtained. They hold 
that the cognition of good and evil is also within the province of reason ; 
that nothing is known to be right or wrong until reason has enlightened 
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us as to the distinction ; and that thankfulness for the blessings of the 
Benefactor is made obligatory by reason, even before the promulgation of 
any law upon the subject. They also maintain that man has perfect free- 
dom ; is the author of his actions, both good and evil, and deserves reward 
or punishment hereafter accordingly.”! 


During the reigns of the Khalifs Mamoun, Mutasim, and 
Wathik (198-232 A.H.) the Mutazilites were in high favour 
at Court, whilst the orthodox suffered bitter persecution. The 
story of that persecution will be told later on. The Khalif 
Wathik at length relented. An old man, heavily chained, was 
one day brought into his presence. The prisoner obtained 
permission to put a few questions to Ahmad Ibn Abu Douad, 
a Mutazilite, and the President of the Court of Inquisition. 
The following dialogue took place. “Ahmad,” said the 
prisoner, “what is the dogma which you desire to have 
established?” “That the Quran is created,” replied Ahmad. 
“This dogma, then, is without doubt an essential part of the 
religion, insomuch that the latter cannot without it be said 
to be complete?” “Certainly.” “Has the Apostle of God 
taught this to men, or has he left them free?” “He has left 
them free.” “Was the Apostle of God acquainted with this 
dogma or not?” “ He was acquainted with it.” “ Where- 
fore, then, do you desire to impose a belief regarding which the 
Apostle of God has left men free to think as they please ?” 
Ahmad remaining silent, the old man turned to Wathik and 
said, “O Prince of Believers, here is my first position made 
good.” Then turning to Ahmad, he said, “God has said, 
‘This day have I perfected religion for you, and have filled up 
the measures of my favours upon you; and it is my pleasure 
that Islam be your religion’ (Stira v. 5). But according to 
you Islim is not perfected unless we adopt this doctrine that 
the Quran is created. Which now is most worthy of credence 
—God, when He declares Islam to be complete and perfect, or 
you when you announce the contrary?” Ahmad was still 
silent. “Prince of Believers,” said the old man, “there is my 
second point made good.” He continued, “ Ahmad, how do 
you explain the following words of God in His Holy Book ?— 
‘O Apostle! proclaim all that hath been sent down to thee 


1 Shahrastini, quoted in Life of Muhammad by Syed Amir ’Ali, pp. 303, 
304. 
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from thy Lord ; for if thou dost not, thou hast not proclaimed 
His message at all’ Now this doctrine that you desire to 
spread among the Faithful, has the Apostle taught it, or has 
he abstained from doing so?” Ahmad remained silent. The 
old man resumed, “ Prince of Believers, such is my third 
argument.” Then turning to Ahmad he said, “If the 
Prophet was acquainted with the doctrine which you desire to 
impose upon us, had he the right to pass by it in silence ?” 
“ He had the right.” “And did the same right appertain to 
Abu Bakr, "Umar, Osman, and’Ali?” “It did”’ “ Prince of 
Believers,” said the prisoner, “God will, in truth, be severe on 
us if He deprives us of a liberty which He accorded to the 
Prophet and his Companions.” The Khalif assented, and at 
once restored the old man to liberty. So ended one of the 
fiercest persecutions the orthodox have ever had to endure, 
but so also ended the attempt to break through the barriers of 
traditionalism. The next Khalff, Al Mutawakhil, a ferocious 
and cruel man, restored the orthodox party to place and power. 
He issued a fatva (decree) declaring that the dogma that the 
Quran was created was an utter falsehood. He instituted 
severe measures against Christians, Jews, Shiahs, and Muta- 
ailites. Ahmad Ibn Abu Douad was one of the first to be 
disgraced. Heresy and latitudinarianism were banished. 

The tinal blow to the Mutazilites, however, came not from 
the Khalif but a little later on from Abu Hasan-al-Ashiari 
(270-340 A.H.) 

The Mutazilites, expelled from power in Baghdad, still 
flourished at Basra, where one day the following incident 
eccurred. Abu ’Ali Al-Jubbai, a Mutazilite doctor, was 
lecturing to his students when Al-Ash’ari propounded the 
following case to his master : “ There were three brothers, one 
of whom was a true believer, virtuous, and pious ; the second 
an infidel, a debauchee, and a reprobate; and the third an 
infant: they all died. What became of them?” Al-Jubbai 
answered: “The virtuous brother holds a high station in 
Paradise ; the infidel is in the depths of hell, and the child is 
among those who have obtained salvation.” “Suppose now,” 
said Al-Ash’ari, “ that the child should wish to ascend to the 
place occupied by his virtuous brother, would he be allowed to 


1 Osborn’s [slim under the Khalifs, ». 263. 
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do so?” “No,” replied Al-Jubbai, “ it would be said to him : 
‘Thy brother arrived at this place through his numerous works 
of obedience to God, and thou hast no such works to set 
forward.’” “Suppose then,” said Al-Ash’ari, “that the child 
should say: ‘This is not my fault; you did not let me live 
long enough, neither did you give me the means of proving my 
obedience.’” “In that case,” said Al-Jubbai, “the Almighty 
would say: ‘I knew that if I allowed thee to live, thou 
wouldest have been disobedient, and have incurred the punish- 
ment of hell: I acted, therefore, for thy advantage.’” “ Well,” 
said Al-Ash’ari, “ and suppose the infidel brother were here to 
say: ‘O God of the Universe! since Thou knewest what 
awaited him, Thou must have known what awaited me; why 
then didst Thou act for his advantage and not for mine ?’”?! 
Al-Jubbai was silent, though very angry with his pupil, who 
was now convinced that the Mutazilite dogma of man’s free- 
will was false, and that God elects some for mercy and some 
for punishment without any motive whatever. Disagreeing 
with his teacher on this point, he soon began to find other 
points of difference, and renounced his belief of the opinion 
that the Quran was created. This occurred on Friday in the 
Great Mosque at Basra. Seated in his chair he cried out in a 
loud voice: “They who know me know who I am; as for 
those who do not know me I shall tell them: I am ’Ali Ibn 
Ismail Al-Ash’ari, and I used to hold that the Quran was 
created, that the eyes (of men) shall not see God, and that we 
ourselves are the authors of our evil deeds; now, I have 
returned to the truth: I renounce these opinions, and I take 
the engagement to refute the Mutazilites, and expose their 
infamy and turpitude.” 

He then, adopting scholastic methods, started a school of 
thought of his own, which was in the main a return to 
orthodoxy. The Ash’arian doctrines differ slightly from the 
tenets of the Sifatians, of which sect Al-Ash’ari’s disciples 
form a branch. The Ash’arians hold— 

(i.) That the attributes of God are distinct from His essence, 
yet in such a way as to forbid any comparison being made 
between God and His creatures. They say they are not “’ain 


1 Tbn Khallikan, vol. ii. p. 669. 2 Ibid. p. 228. 
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nor ghair ;” not of His essence, nor distinct from it: «.e, they 
cannot be compared with any other things. 

(ii.) That God has one eternal will from which proceed all 
things, the good and the evil, the useful and the hurtful. The 
destiny of man was written on the eternal table before the 
world was created. So far they go with the Sifatians, but in 
order to preserve the moral responsibility of man they say 
that he has power to convert will into action. But this power 
cannot create anything new, for then God’s sovereignty would 
be impaired ; so they say that God in His providence so orders 
matters that whenever “a man desires to do a certain thing, 
good or bad, the action corresponding to the desire is, there 
and then, created by God, and, as it were, fitted on to the 
desire.” Thus it seems as if it came naturally from the will 
of the man, whereas it does not. This action is called Kasb 
(acquisition), because it is acquired by a special creative act of 
God. It is an act directed to the obtaining of profit, or the 
removing of injury: the term is, therefore, inapplicable to the 
Deity. Abu Bakr-al-Bakillani, a disciple of Al-Ash’ari, says : 
“The essence or substance of the action is the effect of the 
power of God, but its being an action of obedience, such as 
prayer; or an action of disobedience, such as fornication, are 
qualities of the action, which proceed from the power of man.” 
The Imam al-Haramein (419-478 a.H.) held “ that the actions 
of men were effected by the power which God has created in 
man.” Abu Ishaq al Isfarayein says: “That which maketh 
impression, or hath influence on action, is a compound of the 
power of God and the power of man.” 

(iii.) They say that the Word of God is eternal, though they 
acknowledge that the vocal sounds used in the Quran, which 
is the manifestation of that word, are created. They say, in 
short, that the Quran contains (1) the eternal word which 
existed in the essence of God before time was; and (2) the 
word which consists of sounds and combinations of letters. 
This last they call the created word. 

Thus Al-Ash’ari traversed the main positions of the Muta- 
zilites, denying that man can by the aid of his reason alone 
rise to the knowledge of good and evil. He must exercise no 
judgment, but accept all that is revealed. He has no right to 
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apply to the actions of God the moral laws which affect men. 
It cannot be asserted by the human reason that the good will 
be rewarded, or the bad punished in a future world. Man 
must always approach God as a slave, in whom there is no 
light or knowledge to judge of the actions of the Supreme. 
Whether God will accept the penitent sinner or not cannot be 
asserted, for He is an absolute Sovereign, above all law.’ 

Into a discussion of the opinions of the more irrational sub- 
divisions of the Sifdtians we need not enter at any length. 

The Mushabihites (or Assimilators), interpreting some of 
the Mutashabih verses literally, held that there is a resem- 
blance between God and His creatures; and that the Deity is 
capable of local motion, of ascending, descending, etc. These 
they called “declarative attributes.” The Mujassimians (or 
Corporealists) declared God to be corporeal, by which some of 
them meant, a self-subsisting body, whilst others declared the 
Deity to be finite. They are acknowledged to be heretics. 

The Jabarians gave great prominence to the denial of free 
agency in man, and thus opposed the Mutazilites, who in this 
respect are Kadarians, that is, they deny “Al-Kadr,” God’s 
absolute sovereignty, and recognise free-will in man. 

These and various other subdivisions are not now of much 
importance. The Sunnis follow the teaching of Al-Ash’ari, 
whilst the Sh?ahs incline to that of the Mutazilites. 

Connected with the subject of the attributes of God is that 
of the names to be used when speaking of Him. All sects 
agree in this, that the names “The Living, the Wise, the 
Powerful, the Hearer, the Seer, the Speaker,” etc., are to be 
applied to God; but the orthodox belief is that all such names 
must be “tauqifi,” that is, dependent on some revelation. 
Thus it is not lawful to apply a name to God expressive of one 
of His attributes unless there is some statement made, or order 
given by Muhammad to legalise it. God is rightly called 


1 Ibn Khaldoun says: ‘ L’établissement des preuves (fondées sur la 
raison) fut adopté par les (premiers) scolastiques pour le sujet de leur 
traités, mais il ne fut pas, comme chez les philosophes, une tentative pour 
arriver a la découverte de la vérité et pour obtenir, au moyen de la démon- 
stration, la connaissance de ce qui était ignoré jusqu’alors. Ses scolastiques 
recherchaient des preuves intellectuelles dans le but de confirmer la vérité 
des dogmes, de justifier les opinions des premiers Musalmans et de repousser 
les doctrines trompeuses que les novateurs avaient émises.”— Prolégoménes 


@Ibn Khaldoun, vol. iii. p. 169. 
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Shafi (Healer), but He cannot be called Tabib, which means 
much the same thing, for the simple reason that Tabib never 
occurs in the Quran or the Traditions. In like manner the 
term ’Alim (Knower) is lawful, but not so the expression ’Agil 
(Wise). The Mutazilites say that if in the Quran or Traditions 
there is any praise of an attribute, then the adjective formed 
from the name of that attribute can be applied to God even 
though the actual word does not occur in any revelation. 

The orthodox divine Al-Ghazzali (450-505 a.H.), who gave 
in the East the death-blow to the Muslim Philosophers,’ says : 
“The names of God not given in the Law, if expressive of His 
glory, may be used of Him, but only as expressive of His 
attributes, not of His nature.” 

On the ground that it does not occur in the Law, the Persian 
word “ Khuda” has been objected to, an objection which also 
holds good with regard to the use of such terms as God, Dieu, 
Gott, etc. To this it is answered, that as “ Khuda” means “ One 
who comes by Himself,” it is equivalent to the term Wajib-ul- 
Wajtid, “one who has necessary existence,” and therefore so 
long as it is not considered as the “ Ism i-Zit (name of His 
nature) it may with propriety be used.”* 

The current belief now seems to be that the proper name 
equal to the term Allah current in a language can be used, 
provided always that such a name is not taken from the lan- 
guage of the Infidels ; so God, Dieu, etc., still remain unlawful. 

The names of God authorised by the Quran and Traditions 
are, exclusive of the term Allah, ninety-nine in number. They 
are called the Asmi-i-Hasanii*® (noble names) ; but in addition 
to these there are many synonyms used on the authority of 
Ijma’. Such are Hanin, equal to Rahim (Merciful), and Manan, 
“one who puts another under an obligation.” In the 7afstr-i- 
Bahr it is stated that there are three thousand names of God; 
one thousand of which are known to Angels; one thousand to 
Prophets ; whilst one thousand are thus distributed, viz., in the 
Pentateuch there are three hundred, in the Psalms three hun- 
dred, in the Gospels three hundred, in the Quran ninety-nine, 
and one still hidden. 

1 Mélanges de Philosophie Juive et Arabe, par S. Munk, p. 382. 

2 Sharh-i-Aqdid-i-Jdmi, p. 63. 


3 “Most excellent titles has God: by these call ye on Him, and stand 
aloof from those who pervert His titles” (Stra vii. 179). 
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The following texts of the Qurin are adduced to prove the 
nature of the divine attributes :— 

(1.) Life. “There is no God but He, the Living, the 
Eternal” (Sura ii. 256). “Put thy trust in Him that liveth 
and dieth not” (Sura xxv. 60). | 

(2.) Knowledge. “Dost thou not see that God knoweth all 
that is in the Heavens, and all that is in the earth?” (Stra 
Iviii. 8). ‘“ With Him are the keys of the secret things ; none 
knoweth them but He: He knoweth whatever is on the land 
and in the sea ; and no leaf falleth but He knoweth it ; neither 
is there a grain in the darknesses of the earth, nor a thing 
green or sere, but it is noted in a distinct writing” (Sura 
vi. 59). 

(3.) Power. “If God pleased, of their ears and of their eyes 
would He surely deprive them. Verily God is Almighty” 
(Sura ii. 19). “Is He not powerful enough to quicken the 
dead?” (Stira Ixxv. 40). “God hath power over all things” 
(Sura iii 159). 

(4.) Will. “God is worker of that He willeth” (Sutra 
Ixxxv. 16). “But if God pleased, He would surely bring them, 
one and all, to the guidance” (Sura vi. 5). “God misleadeth 
whom He will, and whom He will He guideth—God doeth 
His pleasure” (Sura xiv. 4, 32). 

As this attribute is closely connected with the Article of 
the Creed which refers to Predestination, the different opinions 
regarding it will be stated under that head. 

There has never been any difference of opinion as to the 
existence of these four attributes so clearly described in the 
Quran: the difference is with regard to the mode of their 
existence and their operation. There is, first, the ancient 
Sifatian doctrine that the attributes are eternal, and of the 
essence of God; secondly, the Mutazilite theory that they are 
not eternal; and, thirdly, the Ash’arian dogma that they are 
eternal, but distinct from His essence. 

There is also great difference of opinion with regard to the 
next three attributes—hearing, sight, speech. For the existence 
ot the two first of these the following verses are quoted, “ He 
truly heareth and knoweth all things” (Stra xliv. 5). “No 


vision taketh in Him, but He taketh in all vision” (Sura 
vi. 103). 
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The use of the terms sitting, rising, etc., hands, face, eyes, 
and so on, gave rise, as we have seen, to several subdivisions 
of the Sifatians. 

Al-Ghazzali says, “He sits upon His throne after that 
manner which He has Himself described, and in that sense 
which He Himself means, which is a sitting far remote from 
any notion of contact or resting upon, or local situation.” This 
is the Ash’arian idea, but between the Ash’arians and those 
who fell into the error of the Mujassimians, there was another 
school. The followers of Imam Ibn Hanbal say that such 
words represent the attributes existing in God. The. words 
“God sits on His throne” mean that He has the power of 
sitting. Thus, they say, “We keep the literal meaning of 
the words, we allow no figurative interpretation. To do 
so is to introduce a dangerous principle of interpretation, tor 
the negation of the apparent sense of a passage may tend to 
weaken the authority of revelation. At the same time we do 
not pretend to explain the act, for it is written: ‘There is 
none like unto Him’ (Stra exii.). ‘Nobody is there like 
Thee’ (Stira xlii. 9). ‘Far from the glory of God be what 
they affirm of Him” (Stra xxii. 93). To prove that God 
occupies a place they produce the following tradition : “Ilbn- 
al-Hakim wished to give liberty to a female slave Saouda and 
consulted the Prophet about it. Muhammad said to her, 
‘Where is God?’ ‘In heaven,’ she replied. ‘Set her at liberty, 
she is a true believer.” Not, say the Commentators, because 
she believed that God occupied a place, but because she took 
the words in their literal signification. 

The Shfahs consider it wrong to attribute to God movement, 
quiescence, etc., for these imply the possession of a body. 
They hold, too, in opposition to the orthodox, that God will 
never be seen, for that which is seen is limited by space. 

The seventh attribute—speech—has been fruitful of a very 
long and important controversy connected with the nature of 
the Qurin, for the word “ Kalim” means not mere speech, but 
revelation and every other mode of communicating intelli- 
gence. Al-Ghazzali says :— 


“ He doth speak, command, forbid, promise, and threaten by an eternal 
ancient word, subsisting in His essence. Neither is it like to the word of 
the creatures, nor doth it consist in a voice arising from the commotion of 
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the air and the collision of bodies, nor letters which are separated by the 
joining together of the lips or the motion of the tongue, The Quran, the 
Law, the Gospel, and the Psalter are books sent down by Him to His 
Apostles, and the Quran, indeed, is read with tongues written in books, and 
is kept in hearts ; yet as subsisting in the essence of God it doth not be- 
come liable to separation and division whilst it is transferred into the hearts 
and on to paper. Thus Moses also heard the word of God without voice or 


letter, even as the Saints behold the essence of God without substance or 
accident.” 


The orthodox believe that God is really a speaker: the 
Mutazilites deny this, and say that He is only called a speaker 
because He is the originator of words and sounds. 

They also bring the following objections to bear against the 
doctrine of the eternity of the Quran. (1.) It is written in 
Arabic, it descended, is read, is heard, and is written. It 
was the subject of a miracle. It is divided into parts, and 
some verses are abrogated by others. (2.) Events are 
described in the past tense, but if the Qurin had been eter- 
nal the future tense would have been used. (3.) The Quran 
contains commands and prohibitions; if it is eternal, who 
were commanded and who were admonished? (4.) If it has 
existed from eternity it must exist to eternity, and so even in 
the last day, and in the next world, men will be under the 
obligation of performing the same religious duties as they 
do now, and of keeping all the outward precepts of the law. 
(5.) If the Quran is eternal, then there are two eternals. 

The position thus assailed was not at first a hard-and-fast 
dogma of Islim. It was more a speculative opinion than 
anything else, but the opposition of the Mutazilites soon led 
all who wished to be considered orthodox to become not only 
stout assertors of the eternity of the Quran, but to give up 
their lives in defence of what they believed to be true. The 
Mutazilites, by asserting the subjective nature of the Quranic 
inspiration, brought the book itself within the reach of criti- 
cism. This was too much for orthodox Islim to bear, even 
though the Khalif Mamoun in the year 212 a.H. issued a fatva 
declaring that all who asserted the eternity of the Quran were 
guilty of heresy. Some six years after this the Imam Ahmad 
Ibn Hanbal was severely beaten and then imprisoned because 
he refused to assent to the truth of the decree issued by the 
Khalif. Al Buwaiti, a famous disciple of As-Shafa’i, used an 
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ingenious argument to fortify his own mind when being pun- 
ished by the order of the Khalif. He was taken all the way 
from Cairo to Baghdad, and told to confess that the Quran was 
created. On his refusal, he was imprisoned at Baghdad, and 
there remained in chains till the day of his death. As Ar- 
Rabi Ibn Sulaiman says: “I saw Al Buwaiti mounted ona 
mule: round his neck was a wooden collar; on his legs were 
fetters ; from these to the collar extended an iron chain, to 
which was attached a clog weighing tifty pounds. Whilst they 
led him on he continued repeating these words, ‘Almighty 
God created the world by means of the word Be! Now, if 
that word was created, one created thing would have created 
another.’* Al Buwaiti here refers to the verse, “Verily our 
speech unto a thing when we will the same, is that we 
only say to it, ‘ Be, and it is—Kun fayakina” (Stira xxxvi. 
82). This, in the way Al Buwaiti applied it, is a standing 
argument of the orthodox to prove the eternity of the Quran, 

When times changed men were put to death for holding the 
opposite opinion. The Imaém As-Shafa’i held a public dis- 
putation in Baghdad with Hafs, a Mutazilite preacher, on this 
very point. Shifa’i quoted the verse, “God said Be, and it was,” 
and asked, “Did not God create all things by the word be ?” 
Hafs assented. “If then the Quran was created, must not the 
word be have been created with it?” Hafs could not deny 
so plain a proposition. “Then,” said Shafa’i, “all things, 
according to you, were created by a created being, which is a 
gross inconsistency and manifest impiety.” Hafs was reduced 
to silence, and such an effect had Shafa’i’s logic on the audience 
that they put Hafs to death as a pestilent heretic. Thus did 
the Ash’arian opinions on the subject of the Divine attributes 
again gain the mastery.” 


II. ANGELS. 


Of this article of the creed Muhammad Al-Berkevi says :— 


“We must confess that God has Angels who act according to His order, 
and who do not rebel against Him. They neither eat nor drink, nor is there 





1 Ibn Khallikan, vol. iv. p. 394. 

2 “ The Free-thinkers (Mutazilites) left no traces of themselves except in the 
controversial treatises which they had written. These were destroyed, and 
with their destruction the last vestiges of the conflict between Free-thought 
and the spirit of Islim were obliterated.”—Osborn’s Khalifs of Baghddd, 
p. 148. 
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amongst them any difference of sex. Some are near the throne of God ; these 
are His messengers. Each one has his particular work. Some are on earth, 
some in heaven, some are always standing, some always prostrate themselves, 
and some laud and praise God. Others have charge of men, and record all 
their actions. Some Angels are high in stature and are possessed of great 
power. Such an one is Gabriel, who in the space of an hour can descend 
from heaven to earth, and who with one wing can lift up a mountain. 

““We must believe in Azrail, who receives the souls of men when they 
die, and in Israfil, into whose charge is committed the trumpet. This 
trumpet he has actually in his hand and placed to his mouth ready to blow 
when God gives the order. When he receives that order he will blow such 
a terrible blast that all living things will diet This is the commencement of 
the last day. The world will remain in this state of death forty years. 
Then God Most High will revive Israfil, who will blow a second blast, at the 
sound of which all the dead will rise to life.”* 

This confession of faith makes no mention of Michael, the 
fourth of the Archangels. His special duty is to see that all 
created beings have what is needful for them. He has charge 
of the rain-fall, plants, grain, and all that is required for the 
sustenance of men, beasts, fishes, etc. Gabriel’s special charge 
is the communication of God’s will to prophets. The words 
“one terrible in power” (Sura liii. 5) are generally applied to 
him. He is honoured with the privilege of nearness to God. 
Tradition says that on the night of the Mi’raj the Prophet saw 
that Gabriel had six hundred wings, and that his body was so 
large that from one shoulder to the other the distance was so 
great that a swift-flying bird would require five hundred 
years to pass over it. 

Nine-tenths of all created beings are said to be Angels who 
are formed of light. Their rank is stationary and each is 
content with the position he occupies. Their one desire is 
to love and to know God. Whatever He commands they 
do. “All beings in the heaven and on the earth are His: 
and they who are in His presence disdain not His service, 
neither are they wearied: they praise Him day and night 
(Stira xxi. 19, 20). They are free from all sin.* It is true 
that they did not wish for the creation of Adam, and this may 
seem like a want of confidence in God, but it is said that their 
object was not to oppose God but to relieve their minds of the 
doubts they had in the matter. Thus “when the Lord said 


1 Sfra xxxix. 68, 69. 
2 L’Islamisme apres le Coran, p. 135. 
3 Sharh-i~ Aqdid-i-Jami, p. 112. 
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to the Angels, ‘ Verily, I am about to place one in my stead on 
earth,’ they said, ‘Wilt Thou place there one who will do ill 
therein, and shed blood when we celebrate Thy praise and extol 
Thy holiness?’ God said, ‘ Verily I know what you know not.’” 

It is true that Eblis was disobedient, but then he belonged 
not to the angelic order but to that of the Jinn.- “When we 
said to the Angels, ‘Prostrate yourselves before Adam,’ they 
all prostrated themselves save Eblis, who was of the Jinn, and 
revolted from his Lord’s behest” (Stira xviii. 48; see also 
Stra ii. 33). 

The Angels intercede for men: “The Angels celebrate the 
praise of their Lord, and ask forgiveness for the dwellers on 
earth” (Sara xlii. 3). They also act as guardian Angels: 
“Each hath a succession of Angels before him and behind him, 
who watch over him by God’s behest” (Stira xiii. 12). “Is 
it not enough for you that your Lord aideth you with three 
thousand Angels sent down from on high?” (Stra iii. 120.) 
“ Supreme over His servants He sendeth for the guardians who 
watch over you, until when death overtaketh any one of you 
our messengers take his soul and fail not” (Sara vi. 61). 

In the Traditions it is said that God has appointed for every 
man two Angels to watch over him by day, and two by night. 
The one stands on the right-hand side of the man, the other on 
his left. Some, however, say that they reside in the teeth, and 
that the tongue of the man is the pen, and the saliva of the 
mouth the ink. They protect the actions of men, and record 
them all, whether good or bad. They are called the Mua’qqibat, 
i.e. those who succeed one another. They also bear the name 
of Kira4m-ul-Katibin, the exalted writers. They are referred 
to in the Quran. “Think they that we hear not their secrets 
and their private talk? Yes, and our Angels who are at their 
sides write them down” (Stra xliii. 80). 

There are eight Angels who support the throne of God. 
“ And the Angels shall be on its sides, and over them on that 
day eight shall bear up the throne of thy Lord” (Sfra lxix. 
17). Nineteen have charge of hell. “Over it are nineteen. 
None but Angels have we made guardians of the fire” (Sara 
Ixxiv. 20). 

The story of Harut and Marut is of some interest from its 

1 Sharh-i-’ Aqdid-i-Jdmi, p. 187. 
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connection with the question of the impeccability of the 
Angels. Speaking of those who reject God’s Apostle the 
Qurin says: “ And they followed what the Satans read in the 
reign of Solomon ; not that Solomon was unbelieving, but the 
Satans were unbelieving. Sorcery did they teach to men, and 
what had been revealed to the two angels Harut and Marut at 
Babel. Yet no man did these two teach until they had said, 
‘We are only a temptation. Be not thou an unbeliever’” 
(Sfira ii. 96). Here it is quite clear that two Angels teach 
sorcery, which is generally allowed to be an evil. Some ex- 
planation has to be given. Commentators are by no means 
reticent on this subject. The story goes that in the time of 
the prophet Enoch, when the Angels saw the bad actions of 
men they said: “O Lord! Adam and his descendants whom 
Thou hast appointed as Thy vice-regents on earth act dis- 
obediently.” To which the Lord replied :—“ If I were to send 
you on earth and to give you lustful and angry dispositions, 
you tdo would sin.” The Angels thought otherwise ; so God 
told them to select two of their number who should undergo 
this ordeal. They selected two, renowned for devotion and 
piety. God having implanted in them the passions of lust and 
anger said, “ All day go to and fro on the earth, put an end to 
the quarrels of men, ascribe no equal to Me, do not commit 
adultery, drink no wine, and every night repeat the Ism-ul- 
"Azam, the exalted name (of God) and return to heaven.” 
This they did for some time, but at length a beautiful woman 
named Zuhra (Venus) led them astray. One day she brought 
them a cup of wine. One said, “ God has forbidden it,” the 
other, “God is merciful and forgiving.” So they drank the 
wine, killed the husband of Zuhra, to whom they revealed the 
“exalted name,” and fell into grievous sin. Immediately after, 
they found that the “Name” had gone from their memories, 
and so they could not return to heaven as usual. They were 
very much concerned at this, and begged Enoch to intercede 
for them. The prophet did so, and with such success that the 
Angels were allowed to choose between a present or a future 
punishment. They elected to be punished here on earth. 
They were then suspended with their heads downwards in a 
well at Bibel. Some say that angels came and whipped them 
with rods of fire, and that a fresh spring ever flowed just be- 
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yond the reach of their parched lips. The woman was changed 
toa star. Some assert that it was a shooting star, which has 
now passed out of existence. Others say that she is the star 
Venus. 

It is only right to state that the Qazi ’Aydz, Imim Fakhr- 
ud-din Razi (544-606 A.H.), Qazi Nasir-ud-din Baidavi (620- 
691 A.H.), and most scholastic divines, deny the truth of this 
story. They say that Angels are immaculate, but it is plain 
that this does not meet the difficulty which the Quran itself 
raises in connection with Harit and Marit. They want to 
know how beings in such a state can teach, and whether it is 
likely that men would have the courage to go near such a 
horrible scene. As to the woman, they think the whole story 
absurd, not only because the star Venus was created before the 
time of Adam, but also because it is inconceivable that one 
who was so wicked should have the honour of shining in 
heaven for ever. A solution, however, they are bound to give, 
and it is this :—Magic is a great art which God must allow 
mankind to know. The dignity of the order of prophets is so 
great that they cannot teach men what is confessedly hurtful. 
Two Angels were therefore sent, and so men can now distin- 
guish between the miracles of prophets, the signs of saints, the 
wonders of magicians and others. Then Hardt and Marft 
always discouraged men from learning magic. They said to 
those who came to them, “ We are only a temptation. Be not 
thou an unbeliever.” Others assert that it is a Jewish allegory, 
in which the two Angels represent Reason and Benevolence, 
the woman the evil appetites. The woman’s ascent to heaven 
represents death. 

To this solution of the difficulty, however, the great body of 
the Traditionists do not agree. They declare that the story is 
a Hadis-i-Sahih, and that the Isnad is sound and good. We 
can name only a few of the great divines who hold this view. 
They are Imam Ibn Hanbal, Ibn Ma’sfd, Ibn Umar, Ibn 
Abbas, Hafiz ’Asqallani,’ and others. Jeldl-ud-din SyGti, in 
his commentary the Dur-i-Mashir, has given all the traditions 
in order, and, though there is some variety in the details, the 
general purport accords with the narrative as we have related 
it. The Traditionists answer the objections of the Scholastics 


1 Tafsir-i-Faiz-ul-Karim, p. 58. 
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thus. They say that Angels are immaculate only so long as 
they remain in the angelic state; that, though confined, Hardt 
and Marit can teach magic, for a word or two is quite sufficient 
for that purpose; that some men have no fear, and if they 
have, it is quite conceivable that the two Angels may teach 
through the instrumentality of devils or Jinn. With regard 
to the woman Zuhra they grant that to be changed into a 
bright star is of the nature of a reward; but they say the 
desire to learn the “exalted name” was so meritorious an act 
that the good she desired outweighs the evil she did. With 
regard to the date of the creation of the star Venus, it is said 
that all our astronomical knowledge is based on observations 
made since the Flood, whereas this story relates to the times 
of Enoch, who lived before the days of Noah. Se the dispute 
goes on, and men of great repute for learning and knowledge 
believe in the story. 

Munkar and Nakir are two fierce-looking black Angels, with 
blue eyes, who visit every man in his grave, and examine him 
with regard to his faith in God and in Muhammad. The dead 
are supposed to dwell in ’Alam-i-barzakh, a state of existence 
intervening between the present life and the life of mankind 
after the resurrection.’ This is the meaning of the word 
“orave” when used in this connection. Unbelievers and 
wicked Muslims suffer trouble in that state; true believers, 
who can give a good answer to the Angels, are happy. Some 
suppose that a body of Angels are appointed for this purpose, 
and that some of them bear the name of Munkar, and some 
that of Nakir, and that, just as each man has two recording 
Angels during his lifetime, two from this class are appointed 
to examine him after death. There is a difference of opinion 
with regard to children. The general belief is that the children 
of believers will be questioned, but that the Angels will teach 
them to say, “Allah is my Lord, Islam my religion, and 
Muhammad my prophet.” With regard to the children of 
unbelievers being questioned, Imim Abu Hanjfa hesitated to 
give an opinion. He also doubted about their punishment. 
Some think they will be in A’raf, a place between heaven and 
hell ; others suppose that they will be servants to the true 
believers in Paradise. 


1 Takmil-ul-Imén, p. 19. 
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Distinct from the Angels there is another order of beings, 
made of fire, called Jinn (Genii). It is said that they were 
created thousands of years before Adam came into existence. . 
“We created man of dried clay, of dark loam moulded, and 
the Jinn had been before created of subtle fire” (Sura xv. 
26, 27). They eat, drink, propagate their species, and are 
subject to death, though they generally live many centuries. 
They dwell chiefly in the Koh-i-Kaf, a chain of mountains 
supposed to encompass the world:? some are believers in 
Islam; some are infidels, and will be punished. “I will 
wholly fill hell with Jinn and men” (Sura xi. 120). The 
Sura called Jinn (lxxii.) refers to their belief in Islam. The 
passage is too long to quote. They try to hear? what is going 
on in heaven. “We guard them (i.e. men) from every stoned 
Satan, save such as steal a hearing” (Stra xv. 19). They 
were under the power of Solomon; and served him. An ’Ifrit 
of the Jinn said, “I will bring it thee (Solomon) ere thou 
risest from thy place: I have power for this, and am trusty” 
(Sura xxvii. 39). At the last day the Jinn also will be 
questioned. Imam Hanifa doubted whether the Jinn who 
are Muslims will be rewarded. The unbelieving Jinn will 
assuredly be punished. Tradition classifies them in the fol- 
lowing order: (1) Jann, (2) Jinn, (3) Shaitan, (4) ’Ifrit, (5) 
Marid. Many fables have been invented concerning these 
beings, and though intelligent Muslims may doubt these 
wonderful accounts, yet a belief in the order of Jinn is 
imperative, at least, as long as there is belief in the Quran. 
Those who wish to know more of this subject will find a very 
interesting chapter on it in Lane’s Modern Egyptians. 


EDWARD SELL. 








1 From the beginning of history the Caucasus is to civilised nations, 
both Greek and Oriental, the boundary of geographical knowledge—indeed, 
the boundary of the world itself.”—Bryce’s Transcaucasia and Ararat, p. 48. 

2 Sura xxxviii. 7, 89. 3 Ibid. xxxviii. 36. 
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Art. IX.—The Moral Basis of Faith. 


oe masters of theology in all ages have generally taught 
that a living faith, as contrasted with an intellectual 
assent to propositions whether of fact or of doctrine, springs 
out of the heart; that the existence or non-existence of such 
faith is contingent on the state of the affections and the will; 
and that, in many instances, the only remedy for scepticism of 
the intellect is to be found in a change of the moral temper, or 
in an altered bent of the will. 

This is the philosophy of Augustine. But in his case, as in 
the Schoolmen afterwards, the treatment of the subject of faith 
is somewhat confused by the view taken of the authority of the 
Visible Church. Faith is partly the loyal acceptance of the 
Church as the authorised and qualified guide, and partly that 
immediate sense of the truth and excellence of the Gospel, and 
of its adaptedness to the wants of the soul, which avails to 
triumph over all doubts. Augustine began with a restless 
seeking after God; and in this craving for a supernal good, in 
his view, the religious life in sinful men must take its rise. 
This is a distinctively moral feeling, not mere intellectual 
curiosity. But tossed as he had been from one opinion to 
another, he felt the need of a present, authoritative voice to still 
the tum@Ht within; and this he recognised in the Catholic 
Church. Here, again, it was not external criteria alone, such 
as miracles, the succession of bishops in the Apostolic sees, 
and the like, which satisfied him that the Church could be 
trusted ; but it was the victory which he saw that Christianity, 
as preserved and transmitted in the Church, had gained, in 
spite of all obstacles, in the Roman world, and the ennobling, 
purifying influence which had gone forth from the Gospel and 
the Church upon individual souls and upon society. Here, 
once more, was a moral source of conviction. “Christianity 
and the Church,” to quote from Neander, “and, indeed, the 
Church under this particular form of constitution, were 
confounded in his view. What he might justly regard 
ag a witness for the divine, world-transforming power of 
the Gospel, appeared to him as a witness for the divine 
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authority of the visible, universal Church; and he did not 
consider that the Gospel truth would have been able to bring 
about effects equally great, by its inherent divine power, in 
some other vessel in which it could have been diffused among 
mankind ; nay, that it would have been able to produce still 
purer and mightier effects, had it not been in many ways dis- 
turbed and checked in its operation by the impure and confin- 
ing vehicle of its transmission.” The maxims, Faith precedes 
knowledge ; Believe that you may understand—“ Fides pre- 
cedit intellectum;” “Crede, ut intelligas”—which were 
adopted by the Schoolmen, are found, in these very words, in 
Augustine. I believe that I may understand—*Credo, ut 
intelligam ”—the noted saying of Anselm, is thus almost 
verbally identical with sentences of the father of Latin theology. 
Although the authority of the Church, and, on that ground, the 
truth of the complex system of doctrines which the Church 
inculcated, were held to deserve immediate acknowledgment, 
yet, as we have said above, the intrinsic excellence of the 
Gospel itself, and the love immediately evoked by it in the 
soul, were made prominent as the sources of a living faith. 
The truth, it was held, shines in its own light. The practical 
experience of the Gospel, in its enlightening and saving power, 
was held to be the pre-requisite of the intellectual comprehen- 
sion of it. Experience was put first; science afterwards. It 
was Anselm, the first of the eminent medizval expounders of 
the relation of faith to reason, who said: “He who has not 
believed, has not experienced, and he who has not experienced, 
will not understand.” 

“ Faith,” says St. Bernard, “ is a certain voluntary and assured 
prelibation of the truth,” not yet made explicit or reduced to 
science. The heart anticipates the understanding, not waiting 
for intellectual analysis. Alexander of Hales says that in 
religion the relation of knowledge and believing is the reverse 
of that which exists in other sciences, because in religion faith 
creates the reason; it is the argument which makes the reason ; 
it is the light of the soul—/wmen animarum—which makes it 
perspicacious to find out the reasons by which the things of faith 
are proved. There is an inward certitude, founded on love, or the 
surrender of the heart to the truth, which is distinct from con- 


1 Church History, vol. ii. p. 241. 
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viction on purely intellectual grounds. Bonaventura, the great 
doctor of the Franciscans, founds the conviction that is in faith, 
not on logical demonstrations, but on love to that which is pre- 
sented as the object of faith. It is the contents of the truth, not 
external verifications, that carry the assent of the soul. Albert 
the Great makes religious faith, as distinguished from theore- 
tical certainty, to be an immediate persuasion of the truth, 
where we are attracted by the object of faith, in the same 
manner that the will is determined by the moral law. 

“The merit of faith,” says Hugo of St. Victor, “ consists in 
the fact that our conviction is determined by the affections, 
when no adequate knowledge is yet present. By faith we 
render ourselves worthy of knowledge, as perfect knowledge is 
the final reward of faith in the life eternal.” William of Paris 
separates that, faith which springs from a rational knowledge of 
the object, an intellectual comprehension, from that which 
springs from the virtue of the believer, or his temper of heart. 
He speaks of a “fortitude which overcomes the darkness of 
incoming doubt, and by its own light scatters the clouds of 
unbelief.”? 

The Reformers, while discarding the Scholastic doctrine of 
the authority of the Church, were penetrated with the convic- 
tion that a living faith has an immediate source deeper than 
the understanding. As to the existence of God, Calvin says : 
“We lay it down as a position not to be controverted, that the 
human mind, even by natural instinct, possesses some sense of 
a Deity.” “The minds of men are fully possessed with this 
common principle’—the sense of religion—* which is closely 
interwoven with their original composition.” He speaks of 
our “propensity to religion,” of the “innate persuasion” which 
men have of the divine existence, a persuasion inseparable from 
their very constitution ;” a perception which sin has never 
wholly extinguished. “No man can take a survey of himself 
but he must immediately turn to the contemplation of God, in 
whom he ‘lives and moves;’ since it is evident that the talents 
which we possess are not from ourselves, and that our very 
existence is nothing else but a subsistence in God alone.”? 


1 On the Religious Philosophy of the Schoolmen, see Neander, Church 
History, vol. iv. p. 367 seg. 
2 Institutes, B. 1. i. 1; iii. 1, 2, 3, 
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Melanchthon, the author of the principal doctrinal treatise 
in the Lutheran Church, says on the same subject: “God 
desires to be known and worshipped; and the clear and sure 
knowledge of God would have flashed upon the mind of men 
had human nature remained sound.” Now the minds of men 
wander “in a great and gloomy mist, inquiring whether there 
be a God, whether there be a Providence, and what is the will 
of God.”! 

Faith, as is well known, is a great theme with Luther. That 
the source of inward certitude with respect to religious truth, 
does not lie in the understanding, but in the relation of that 
truth to the appetencies of the soul, is asserted in every variety 
of form. Take out this general idea from Luther’s discussions 
of the subject, and no Luther would be left. He plants him- 
self upon the Word of God, but it is to the conscience and 
heart that the Word comes home with power. The under- 
standing, left to itself, is a blind and false guide. No words 
are too strong for Luther to express his scorn for reason, taken 
in this sense. The Protestant theology taught that the truth 
of the Scriptures is apprehended in a penetrating, living way, 
only through “the testimony of the Holy Spirit,” who gave it. 
The Spirit that inspired the sacred writers must move on the 
heart of the reader. Otherwise, he stands on the outside, and 
will never get beyond an intellectual assent to the facts and 
propositions which they record. It may be that he will not 
even reach that. 

Pascal’s philosophy of religion turns on the distinction 
between the functions of the heart and of the understanding. 
The understanding by itself leads to Pyrrhonism, because the 
understanding goes out of its province. If there is to be 
religious knowledge, God must not only reveal or communi- 
cate Himself, but, also, that in man which is related to God 
must be open to the reception of Him. This holds good of 
the revelation of God in the creation, as truly as of the dis- 
closure of Himself in the Scriptures. There is no coercive 
revelation, no light to which the eyes cannot be closed, no 
demonstrated truth. There is a mingling of light and shade 
in the revelation which God makes of Himself, to the end 
that the effect of it may not be irresistible. If it is true that 


1 Loci Theol., de Deo. 
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He reveals Himself, it is also true that He hides Himself. 
He will be found of those who seek Him. “I wonder at the 
boldness with which men speak of God, in addresses to the 
irreligious. Their first undertaking is to prove the Deity by 
the works of nature. I should not be astonished at their 
undertaking, if they were addressing their discourses to be- 
lievers ; for it is certain that all those who have a living faith 
in their hearts see at once that there is nothing which is not 
the work of God whom they worship. But it is otherwise 
with those in whom this light is quenched, and in whom it is 
desired to revive it, persons destitute of faith and of grace, 
who seeking, with all the light they have, for everything in 
nature which can lead to this knowledge, find only obscurity 
and darkness: to say to these that they have only to look at 
the least thing in the world, and they will see God unveiled, 
and to give them, as the whole proof of this great and im- 
portant subject, the course of the moon or of the planets, and 
to pretend to have completed the proof by such a discourse,— 
this is only to furnish them occasion to think that the proofs 
of our religion are very feeble ; and I perceive, both by reason 
and experience, that nothing is better adapted to make them 
despise it. It is not in this way that the Scripture, which is 
better acquainted with the things of God, speaks. On the 
contrary, it says that He is a hidden God; and that, since the 
corruption of nature, He has left men in a blindness from 
which they can only escape by Jesus Christ, without whom 
all communication with God is closed: ‘ No one knoweth the 
Father but the Son, and him to whom the Son shall reveal 
Him.’ It is this which is signified by the Scripture when it 
says, in so many places, that those who seek God find Him. 
No one speaks in this way of a light which shines as bright as 
mid-day. We do not say that those who seek for the daylight 
at noon, or for water in the sea, will find them. And so it 
cannot be that such is the evidence of God in nature.”* Else- 
where he says: “ There is light enough for those who desire to 
see, and darkness enough for those of an opposite temper.” 
“ God would rather make the will than the mind susceptible. 
Perfect clearness would aid the mind and be harmful to the 
will.” The difficulties in the evidences of Christianity and 


1 Pensées, c. xxii. 
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theology are to be frankly admitted: they are a part of the 
discipline of faith. The deep meaning of an Epistle of Paul 
is opened up only in the heart of a believer. With him the 
acquaintance with it is not a mere act of memory. A man 
must, so to speak, live himself into religion. _He must feel his 
way. The consideration of outward nature, at the best, could 
only make one a Deist. But “the God of the Christians is a 
God who makes the soul feel that He is its only good; that 
all its rest is in Him, and that it will have no joy except in 
loving Him; and who, at the same time, makes him hate the 
obstacles which hold him back, and prevent him from loving 
God with all his strength.”? Christianity, Pascal teaches, 
accomplishes two things: it makes a man know that there is 
a God for whom men are susceptible, and that in their nature 
there is a corruption which makes them unworthy of Him. 
The consideration of himself and of the world should bring man 
to Christ as his Redeemer, and through Christ he will learn to 
find God everywhere and to understand Him. Such is the 
religious philosophy which satisfied the genius of Pascal. 

That faith includes a sense, or spiritual recognition, of the 
excellence of its objects, is fundamental in the religious and 
ethical philosophy of President Edwards. I quote but one 
out of numberless passages where it is asserted. “If the 
evidence of the gospel depended only on history, and such 
reasonings as learned men only are capable of, it would be 
above the reach of far the greatest part of mankind. But per- 
sons with but an ordinary degree of knowledge are capable, 
without a long and subtile train of reasoning, to see the Divine 
excellency of the things of religion: they are capable of being 
taught by the Spirit of God as well as learned men. The evi- 
dence that is this way obtained is vastly better and more 
satisfying than all that can be obtained by the arguings of 
those that are most learned, and greatest masters of reason. 
And babes are as capable of knowing these things as the wise 
and prudent; and they are often hid from these when they are 
revealed to those.”* 

The modern evangelical theology of Germany, as a reaction 
against Rationalism, started first from Schleiermacher, who had 


1 Pensées, c. xxii. 
* Works, vol. iv. p. 449 (Sermon on Spiritual Light). 
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been preceded to some extent by Jacobi. In very important 
particulars, Schleiermacher’s conception of religion has been 
modified by the eminent theologians who have come after, and 
who have known how to unite a genuine scientific spirit with 
evangelical belief. But in the radical idea of faith as having 
roots of its own in the moral and religious nature, they agree 
with one another, and with the great genius to whom, however 
much they may differ from him, they consciously owe so much. 
This remark is true of such men as Twesten, Nitzsch, Neander, 
Tholuck, Julius Miiller, Rothe, Dorner. The conflict with 
Rationalism in Germany led to a deeper appreciation of the 
nature of religion, and to views more in consonance with the 
thoughts of Luther, and of profound thinkers in the Church 
from the beginning. 

In England, it is Coleridge, more than any other writer, who, 
by calling up the old divines, and by his own teaching, has 
done much to promote a like regeneration of theology. The 
two characteristic points in Coleridge’s philosophy of religion 
are the distinction between Nature and Spirit, and the distinc- 
tion between Understanding and Reason. The doctrine of the 
free, self-determining power of the spirit, itself involves an 
immediate recognition of a fact of consciousness, a fact sui 
generis ; the will, in its very idea, presupposing an exemption 
from the law of cause and effect which extends over Nature. 
Coleridge’s idea of Reason mingles in it elements suggested by 
Kant and Jacobi. It is defined as “the mind’s eye,” of which 
realities, not creatures of fancy, are the objects. It is the 
organ of the supersensuous, by which truths are beheld which 
neither the senses, nor the understanding which deals with the 
materials provided by sense, furnish. Faith is defined gene- 
rally as “ fidelity to our own being—so far as such being is not 
and can not become an object of the senses,” together with its 
concomitants. The first recognition of conscience by ourselves 
partakes of the nature of an act. Through conscience, which 
commands and dictates, we know ourselves to be agents. 
“We take upon ourselves an allegiance, and consequently the 
obligation of fealty ; and this fealty, or fidelity, implying the 
power of being unfaithful, is the first and fundamental sense of 
Faith.” The preservation of our loyalty and fealty amid the 
seductions of sense and of sin constitutes the second sense of 
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Faith. And the third is what is presupposed in the human 
conscience, the acknowledgment of God, the rightful Superior 
whose will conscience reveals, duty to whom imparts their 
obligatory force to all other duties." We believe in God 
because it is our duty to believe in Him. “The wonder- 
ful works of God in the sensible world are a perpetual 
discourse, reminding me of His existence, and shadowing 
out to me His perfections. But as all language presupposes 
in the intelligent hearer or reader those primary notions 
which it symbolises; as well as the power of making those 
combinations of these primary notions which it represents, 
and excites us to combine; even so I believe that the notion 
of God is essential to the human mind; that it is called 
forth into distinct consciousness principally by the conscience, 
and auxiliarily by the manifest adaptation of means to ends 
in the outward creation. It is, therefore, evident to my 
reason, that the existence of God is absolutely and neces- 
sarily insusceptible of a scientific demonstration, and that 
Scripture has so represented it. For it commands us to believe 
in one God. J am the Lord thy God; thow shalt have none other 
gods than me. Now all commandment necessarily relates to 
the will; whereas all scientific demonstration is independent 
of the will, and is apodictic or demonstrative only as far as it is 
compulsory on the mind, volentem, nolentem.” With Coleridge, 
it is the intrinsic character of Christianity, not the external 
proof, which leads the way in inspiring a conviction that God 
is its author. As “to matters of faith, to the verities of 
religion,” in the belief of these “there must always be somewhat 
of moral election, ‘an act of will in it as well as of the under- 
standing, as much love in it as discursive power. True Chris- 
tian faith must have in it something of inevidence, something 
that must be made up by duty and obedience.’” The quotation 
included is from Jeremy Taylor. In another place, Coleridge 
exclaims: “Evidences of Christianity! I am weary of the word. 
Make a man feel the want of it ; rouse him, if you can, to the 
self-knowledge of his need of it; and you may safely trust it 
to its own evidence ; remembering only the express declaration 
of Christ himself: ‘No man cometh to me, unless the Father 
leadeth him.’” Of the principles which underlie all specific 


1 Coleridge’s Essay on Fuith. 
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precepts of the Bible, Coleridge writes: “From the very 
nature of those principles, as taught in the Bible, they are 
understood in exact proportion as they are believed and felt. 
The regulator is never separated from the mainspring. For 
the words of the Apostle are literally and philosophically true : 
We (that is, the human race) live by faith. Whatever we do 
or know that in kind is different from the brute creation, has 
its origin in a determination of the reason to have faith and 
trust in itself. This is the first act of faith, is scarcely less 
than identical with its own being.” 

Among living theologians no one has set forth the moral 
basis of faith with more philosophical depth than Dr. John 
Henry Newman. Faith, a living faith, “lives in, and from, a 
desire after those things which it accepts and confesses.” 
“ Philosophers, ancient and modern, who have been eminent in 
physical science, have not unfrequently shown a tendency to 
infidelity.” “Unless there be a pre-existent and independent - 
interest in the inquirer’s mind, leading him to dwell on the 
phenomena which betoken an Intelligent Creator, he will cer- 
tainly follow out those which terminate in the hypothesis of a 
settled order of nature and self-sustained laws.” “The practical 
safeguard against Atheism in the case of scientific inquirers is 
the inward need and desire, the inward experience of that 
Power, existing in the mind before and independently of their 
examination of His material world.” “Faith is a process of the 
Reason, in which so much of the grounds of inference cannot 
be exhibited, so much lies in the character of the mind itself, in 
its general view of things, its estimate of the probable and the 
improbable, its impressions concerning God’s will, and its 
anticipations derived from its own inbred wishes, that it will 
ever seem to the world irrational and despicable ;—till, that is, 
the event confirms it.” “Can it, indeed, be doubted that the 
great majority of those who have sincerely and deliberately 
given themselves to religion, who take it for their portion, and 
stake their happiness upon it, have done so, not on an exami- 
nation of evidence, but from a spontaneous movement of their 
hearts towards it?” Faith “is said, and rightly, to be a venture, 
to involve a risk.” “We believe because we love. How plain 
atruth!” “The safeguard of Faith is a right state of heart. 
This it is that gives it birth ; it also disciplines it.” “ Why 
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does he”—the believer—“ feel the message to be probable ? 
Because he has a love for it. . . . He has a keen sense of the 
excellence of the message, of its desirableness, of its likeness 
to what it seems to him Divine Goodness would vouchsafe, 
did He vouchsafe any, of the need of a Revelation, and its 
probability.” God, “for whatever reason, exercises us with 
the less evidence when He might give us the greater:” . . 

“perchance by the defects of the evidence He is trying our 
love of its matter.” Faith “rests on the evidence of testimony, 
weak in proportion to the excellence of the blessing attested.”? 
These quotations, after what I have said on preceding pages, 
need no comment. GrORGE P, FIsHER. 


Art. X.—Current Literature. 


tT publication of Dr. Dorner’s great work upon Dogmatics” 
moves on quickly. About two-thirds of the whole have 
now appeared, and it is possible to estimate with some accuracy 
its position among recent works upon systematic theology. It 
is a most valuable addition. The former volume, a notice of 
which will be found in the April number of this Review, 
opened up the great theme in a novel manner, and by its 
profound analysis of the genesis of Faith, by its astonishing 
deduction of the Doctrine of God, and by its original construc- 
tion of the Doctrine of the Trinity from the ethical idea of 
love, suggested to all readers, what a few pupils of the famous 
Berlin Professor had incessantly declared, that the reasoned 
treatment of Christian truth had received the accession of 
another name to its higher ranks. That impression this second 
volume deepens. The apologetic branch of the subject is now 
left behind, and, the foundation having been thus laid, the 
specific doctrines of Christianity are entered upon. In the 
pages before us there pass under a most logically conceived 
1 University Sermons, pp. 193, 194, 203, 216, 225, 234, 236. 
2 Christliche Glaubenslehre, von Dr. J. A. DorNER. Zweiter band, 


specielle Glaubenslehre, erste Hilfte. 1880, Berlin. (System of Christian 
Doctrine, by Dr. J. A. Dorner. Second vol., first half.) 
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survey the Doctrine of Sin and the Doctrine of Christ. That 
Dr. Dorner’s historical and dogmatic consideration of Christology 
would be lucid, thorough, biblical, and philosophical, every 
student of his now classic treatise upon the Person of Christ 
would anticipate. For our part, we should nevertheless give 
the palm to his consideration of the Doctrine of Evil, which is 
steadily and progressively tracked through its biblical, eccle- 
siastical, and dogmatic phases,—the postulates and the nature 
of sin, its generic and its habitual character, all coming in for 
careful and vigorous location and regard. The appendices 
upon the Devil and Death are especially interesting. The fact 
is, that, despite the numerous works which have been given 
to the world in response to the impulse initiated by Schleier- 
macher, this System of Dr. Dorner’s seems the final word 
along this line, however disputable the line itself. Certainly 
the doctrinal method created by Schleiermacher has not 
before received so judicious, so sympathetic, so national, 
and so discriminating a prosecution. Further, from the very 
distinct recognition by its author that he is the successor of a 
long series of religious thinkers, Christian and un-Christian, 
this work might be called a Handbook to Modern German 
Theology, by one of its most eminent exponents. It is at once 
a manual and an original treatise. 


It was well that the proceedings of the noteworthy assembly 
of the Evangelical Alliance at Basle should be embodied in a 
form adapted to the British public.’ A report of these proceed- 
ings had, it is true, been already published at Basle itself, but 
naturally enough the papers were written in French or German. 
In this edition every foreign paper is translated, and in many 
cases condensed, and if, in the task of translation and conden- 
sation, some freshness is lost, the force of this wide testimony 
to the “One Lord,” the “One Faith,” and the “One Baptism,” 
afforded by eminent men of various nationalities and com- 
munions, is scarcely diminished. Some of the papers here 
collected have much more than a fleeting importance. It is, 


1 The Religious Condition of Christendom, described in a Series of Papers 
presented to the Seventh General Conference of the Evangelical Alliance, 
held in Basle, 1879. Edited by the Rev. J. Murray Mircuett, and pub- 
lished by authority of the Council of the British Organisation of the Alliance. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1880. 
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of course, impossible to give any adequate summary of what is 
thus presented, for this volume is itself a summary, compact 
and loaded; but so authoritative and catholic a collection of 
wise and stimulating utterances upon some of the most pressing 
matters of theoretical and practical import should surely be 
often referred to with advantage. If particularisation is not 
invidious, we would call especial attention to the addresses of 
Orelli, Godet, and Gess upon “The Unchangeableness of the 
Apostolic Gospel,” and to the several descriptive notices upon 
Evangelical Religion—in Switzerland, by Giider; in Germany, 
by Cremer; in France, by Babut; in Holland, by Oosterzee ; 
in America, by Schaff; in Austria, by von Tardy; and in 
Scandinavia, by von Scheele. The report of the conference . 
upon the Training of Ministers of the Word of God, as led by 
such men as Gess, Baur, and Riehm, is of much present interest. 
Altogether, this closely printed volume deserves careful reading 
and frequent reference. 


A new book from the pen of Dr. Dawson, the accomplished 
Principal of M‘Gill College, Montreal,’ is sure to meet with a 
ready welcome. The volume before us is entitled The Chain of 
Life in Geological Time, and it may be regarded as a pendant 
to the two admirable works which have recently attracted no 
small share of attention—The Story of the Earth and of Man, 
and Fossil Man. Its purpose is to show the beautiful sequence 
in which the various forms of life have been linked together 
from age to age; and the importance of illustrating this law of 
sequence can only be understood by those who are familiar 
with the assumption, or rather chain of assumptions, according 
to which sequence becomes development, development evolu- 
tion, and evolution finally automatic generation. Principal 
Dawson’s position is practically this : that sequence must be 
written down as sequence and nothing more, until something 
more is really proved. He maintains that “the introduction 
of new species of animals and plants has been a continuous 
process, not necessarily in the sense of derivation of one 
species from another, but in the higher sense of the continued 
operation of the cause or causes which introduced life at first.” 


1 The Chain of Life in Geological Time. By J. W. Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S., 
etc. London: Religious Tract Society. 
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He sets aside the argument for evolution which is found in the 
fact that such vast changes have come over certain types of 
life in the course of time, by showing that “ many so-called 
species are nothing more than varietal forms.” In short, 
“transmutation ” of species is not necessarily anything beyond 
natural modification. We must refer our readers to the book 
itself for the illustration of these very important dicta ; and 
the most non-scientific reader may rest assured that Dr. Daw- 
son will at least make his position intelligible to him. His 
style is almost unique, even in popular scientific literature, for 
its clearness and freedom from those technicalities of language 
which make many of our science hand-books closed books, 
save to the few. Let us add that Principal Dawson writes as 
a believer in revelation, who has as yet found nothing in the 
records of geology to destroy his faith. 


Mr. H. B. Baildon, a young Scotch poet of no small promise, 
has recently given utterance to some of his thoughts on 
present-day science in a volume entitled The Spirit of Nature.’ 
The book is controversial in its character, and its aim is to 
show the weakness of the materialistic position: with its 
main idea, therefore, we are in perfect accord, only demurring 
to the credence which Mr. Baildon seems to give to the still 
unproved doctrine of evolution. In the course of his argument 
he covers much ground, first treating of chemistry, then, and 
at much greater length, of botany, as these are affected by a 
materialising science, and finally dealing with the relations of 
poetry and science, and with the charge of “cruelty” which 
has been so often preferred against nature. To our mind the 
great value of such a book as this is that it shows how 
thoroughly any doctrine of materialism or semi-materialism 
fails to give account of the world save to those who look at it 
from the eye outwards. The soul which has in it an echo of 
poetry, however faint—and in Mr. Baildon it is not faint—is 
simply shocked by this skeleton which these teachers set up 
and call “nature.” When they talk of “life,” indeed, we can 
scarce help thinking of what George Herbert describes death 
to be, “an uncouth, hideous thing,—nothing but bones.” Our 


1 The Spirit of Nature. By Henry Bettyse Baripon, B.A. Cantab. 
London: J. and A. Churchill. 
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space forbids quotation from Mr. Baildon’s book; had it been 
otherwise, we could have culled from it sentences full of 
elevated sentiment, and marked by a rich poetic taste. Those 
who go to the book for weapons to fight the scientific giants 
withal, may be disappointed ; but it will call out the genuine 


sympathy of those who have ever felt nature to be throbbing 
with a Divine presence. 


A new edition—-the third—of Dr. Rigg’s Modern Anglican 
Theology’ deserves more than the mere mention of its appear- 
ance. The special feature of the present edition is the memoir 
of Charles Kingsley, which occupies the first hundred pages. 
This is written in a very tender and sympathetic strain, and may 
be taken as evidence of the high esteem in which his memory is 
held by evangelical theologians who yet by no means indorse 
all his teachings. To those who have not time to read the 
full and wonderfully interesting biography of Kingsley which 
his widow has given to the world, this brief sketch will supply 
a faithful and striking outline portrait. Apart from this, the 
present edition does not differ much from those which pre- 
ceded; but it is much to be able to say that the essays on 
Maurice, Kingsley, Hare, and Jowett, of which the volume mainly 
consists, will bear reading to-day as well as when they were 
first published more than a quarter of acentury ago. To us, and 
we dare say to most, the interest draws most around the two 
first-named of these, and we think that Dr. Rigg has succeeded 
wonderfully in placing before the reader the peculiarities of 
their teaching. In regard to Maurice, he probes to its depths 
the Maurician doctrine of Sin, and shows its inadequacy ; and 
he enters, naturally even with more fulness, into his teaching 
with regard to “ Atonement.” With regard to this latter he is 
careful to trace it to Maurice’s central idea of Christ as the 
“true Root of Humanity,” the archetypal man; and the main- 
spring of Kingsley’s theological system, he considers, is to be 
found in an idea of kindred nature. Both he regards as Neo- 
Platonists, which is to say, Alexandrine mystics. For ourselves 
we are inclined to hold, with regard to Kingsley at least, that 
his mind was not theological, and that broadly human studies 


1 Modern Anglican Theology. By James H. Ricco, D.D. Third Edition, 
London: Wesleyan Conference Office. 
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formed the sphere in which his powers found most natural 
exercise ; and when we set his sermons and his novels together, 
and with these compare his life, we nass from the comparison 
with the fe.tng ° . fter all his free denunciations of 
evangelicalism, he was mucit ~ ~vangelical than he knew. 

The notice which Dr. Rigg ,. es of Coleridge is somewhat 
too meagre, but, on the otli * hand, he shows fine discrimination 
by the prominence which he zives in this volume to the teach- 
ing of that singularly-gifted but now half-forgotten man, 
Archdeacon Hare. To sum up, any one who wishes to under- 
stand the forces which have been making and moulding “ Broad 
Church” during the last half-century should turn to Dr. Rigg’s 
admirable volume. 


Mr. Comper Gray’s Biblical Museum,’ as it proceeds, must 
be found by many a real help in the study of the Scriptures. 
The volume on Isaiah has recently been issued, and it is a 
remarkable repository of notes on that book. Anecdotes, 
incidents, meditative thoughts, and verses of poetry, are drawn 


from all sources, and what strikes us most, in view of the 
immense stores of literature on Isaiah, is the judgment with 
which Mr. Gray has made his choice, and the avoidance of 
that over-fulness to which he must have been tempted. Even 
those who have dug deep in this mine before will be sure to 
find a few more nuggets. 


We call our readers’ attention to an excellent little book by 
Mr. Gordon Calthrop, entitled Christian Certainties.? It con- 
sists of brief addresses delivered in St. Paul’s during Lent 1880. 
There is in them an elevated spiritual tone, an evangelical 
directness, and a charming simplicity. 


1 The Biblical Museum : Book of Isaiah. By James Comper Gray. Lon- 
don: Elliot Stock. 

2 Christian Certainties. By the Rev. Gorpon Catruror. London: Elliot 
Stock. 
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